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constant acts of aggression towards Germany and constant territorial 
usurpations committed or attempted against her by France; as if 
almost every nation had not been equally culpable in such matters 
during its period of growth ; as if the Teuton family did not to this 
day hold a large zone of territory usurped from Slavonian, Magyar, 
and Italian populations. On the other side, the most absurdly exag- 
gerated expressions were uttered about throwing bombs into Paris; 
as if the French had not bombarded Rome only two-and-twenty years 
ago, and had not been prepared—had fortune so willed it—to bom- 
bard Berlin; and, still more absurdly, the epithets of barbarians 
and modern Huns were bestowed upon the Germans for a few isolated 
acts, inevitable in a struggle between nearly two millions of men in 
arms, while, as a general rule, the German commanding orders 
were undeniably those of loyal and, at times, even generous warfare. 
Every war is a duel more or less ferocious; and Europe has only 
herself to blame if, instead of hastening, by the abolition of royal 
dynasties, the formation of a republican confederation of the peoples, 
and an institution of international arbitration to suppress the causes 
of war, she is reduced impotently to bewail its results and proffer 
absurd aphorisms upon the advantages of a perpetual peace, which is 
an impossibility until the peoples of Europe are organized according 
to justico and the distinctions of national character and tendency. 

But, until that day arrive, cach of the combatants is Jound to strive 
for victory in the name of his own nation; and if—out of reverence 
for a cathedral or a gallery—the Germans had spared Strasburg and 
Paris and recrossed the frontier after the victory of Sedan, five 
hundred thousand weeping wives and mothers would have had the 
right of saying to them : “ We did not give our sons’ and husbands’ 
lives merely to flatter the German pride of victory, but to obtain 
some security that our country should be spared such sacrifices in the 
future.” : 

Some observers, unable to explain the sudden and continuous re- " 
verses undergone by the arms of France, so long believed invincible, 
not only fell themselves but led many others into the intellectual 
error and false historic system of Voltaire and his followers in the 
eighteenth century—attributing great events to insignificant causes ; 
fancying deliberate treachery where no possible motive for treachery 
existed, and it could only have brought useless infamy upon the 
traitor; imagining premeditated crimes and long-matured designs of 
tho cnemies of liberty, in faults which wore the natural result of the 
weakness consequent upon the moral and material condition of 
France; and explaining the most decisive facts of the war by an 
inferiority of arms which did not exist, an unimportant error in 
tactics committed by a general, or a few days’ delay in a strategic 
movement. They reproached the chiefs of the defence of Paris for 
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between thought and action, sealed with their blood. That page 
contains a solomn Iosson for France; it declares to her: “ You, still 

bearing the republican banner aloft, allowed yourself to be 
od to the slanghter of our republic in Rome: the republicans of Ttaly 
hasten to die in support of yours,” Tt yas a noble and truly repub- 
Tican revenge, and it was through no fault of those by whom it was 
wrought that they wore unablo to rondor more effectual aid to 


But sympathy with the motives of those Ttalian patriots must not 
be allowed to warp our judgment of facts, The Franco-German 
War was not a war of principles, ‘The French Republic, iteelf 
‘posterior to the war, was not tho issuo of the spontanoons, deliberate 
“vote of » pooplo arising, in the namo of eternal duty, to assert their 
freedom and their right to recognise no master save God and his 
moral law. Tt was a mere de facto consequence of the state of things— 
of Louis Napoleon's cowardly abdication of his leadership, and of the 
absence of all other government, At its very rising it relied, not on 
‘the living strength and onergy of the nation, but on the hope of im- 
possible assistance from the neutral powers; and, in order to coneiliate 
them and dispel their alarm, it sought to conceal, as far as possible, 
the vory principle upon which it should have relied, under the cover 
of a mere purpose of dofonce. It selected as ite first roprosontative— 
‘despatched to all foreign Courts, despotic or other—tho well-known 
partizan of the Orleanist monarchy as an institution, and of Mapoleon- 
amas a system. It avoided calling together an assembly (which, 
had it been clocted during those first moments of governmental 
‘transformation, would have been certain to inaugurate a republican 
policy), and abstained from addressing a manifesto to the peoples of 
Europe to declare that: The Republic—annulling the plebiscite which 
east France at the feet of a usurper, and all intermediate plebiscites, 
and repudiating all the international acts of the Bonapartiat period— 
takes up the links of the political tradition of 1792 and 1848, solemaly 
atjures all idea of conquest, and, claiming reciprocity of obligation, 
mould be ready, if need were, to combat for the territorial unity of 
Germany against foreign intervention. 

Bismark, who, like Cayour, is a man of political tendencies, not of 
principles, and, like him, a worshipper of force and of fucte—although 
more far-sighted und knowing better the power of Germany than 
Cavour knew the latent strength of Italy—did not war against the 
Ropublic—which he believes will be a source of weakness to the rival 
nation—but with France, and for the purpose of creating for Prussia 
a source of permanent influence. Tho Gorman poople fought for their 
nationality, which is, however, endangered at home by a Casarism 
which thoy erroneously believe to be solely incarnate in the Freneht 
nation, And I, as an Italian, declare to them that they are deceived, 
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race; in the Prussian victories foresee the commencement of a new 
era of military despotism ; in the rousing of the German race from 
thought to action, a tremendous Teutonic invasion; and behind the 
whole, Russia—the Tzar. All of these vain fears are but the reasoning 
of prejudice, or the result of superficial political views. These 
prophets of European disaster forget that expiation retempers a 
nation; that France, once awakened from the delusion that the 
accomplishment of a mission in the past can create any privilege of 
perennial initiative in the evolution of the world’s destiny, will rise 
again, both purer and stronger, to seek her new mission on a footing 
of equality with her sister nations; and that » race is not extin- 
guished merely because the torch of the future is transferred from 
hand to hand among the various peoples of which that race is com- 
posed. They forget that Latin civilization appeared to be extin- 
guished for ever in the fifth century, only to revive again through 
the Papacy, the communes, industry, the arts, and colonization ; that 
princedom, materialism, and foreign intervention, servilely sought or 
endured, buried the very souls of our Italian cities in the seventeenth 
century, and that those buried souls were silently fused into one, to 
emerge from the sepilchre after three hundred years, and bear the 
name of ITaty; that Rome is the sanctuary of the Latin race; that 
the Word of unity has twice been given to the world by Rome, and 
that, until Rome herself sink beneath the Tiber, the Latin mission, 
eternally transformed and transforming, is destined to endure. 

These prophets of European disaster forget that no citizen-army will 
ever found a lasting military despotism, and that every German 
citizen is bound to three years’ active service in the army ; that 
questions of internal policy will be revived in Germany after the 
peace with greater vigour, from the fact that self-sacrifice and victory 
will have given her citizen-soldiers an increased consciousness both 
of their rights and of their power. They forget that the Germans 
are a nation of thinkers, and that the tendency of thought at 
the present day is to lead men, after few deviations, towards the 
republic. They forget that the Tzar isa spectre, whose strength 
lies, where Louis Napoleon’s) power lay, in others’ fears, and in the 
total lack of all wise or moral political doctrine in monarchical 
cabinets; that the first nation which shall adopt such a doctrine 
will bo able to limit the action of Russia within the confines of Asia, 
where it may bo benoficially exercised ; that one-half of the Slavonian 
populations—Poles, Tcheks, and Servo-Illyrians—abhor Tzarism, 
and that on the day when, instead of regarding them with fear, we 
ally ourselves with them and aid them in the formation of their 
nationalities, we shall enrol them with us on the side of liberty. I 
would remind my own countrymen that the zone of territory extending 
between Germany and Russia, inhabited by Slavonian populations 
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Napoleon deviated from his system of terror and entered upon one of 
concession. As is always the case whenever a government deviates 
from its fundamental principle, the concessions made towards liberty 
were injurious to him. France, accustomed for so many years to 
tremble in the presence of an unlimited despotism before which the 
whole of monarchical Europe had servilely bent, began to suspect her 
master of diminished confidence in his own strength. Her courage 
began to rise, and with it a degree of agitation among the various 
political parties, which gradually increased so far as to become 
dangerous, and placed ILouis Napoleon in the alternative either of 
pursuing the path of concession and allowing a development of liberty 
which must ultimately have extinguished his own power, or of 
reviving the prestige of the Empire in the eyes of France and 
Enrope. -For this purpose he sought to flatter the ambition of 
France by the conquest of a long-desired zone of territory, and 
(conscious of the growing hostility of Europe) to obliterate the 
memory of the defeat sustained by his arms at the hands of Re- 
publicans in Mexico by a few splendid victories, which should have 
the effect at the same time of reviving the wavering loyalty of the 
army through glory and promotion. 

A million of men killed or wounded ; the commerce, industry, and 
agriculture of Europe materially damaged for years to come; an 
incalculable amount of capital either lost or deviated from the chan- 
nels of production ; a pact of hatred and revenge formed between 
two nations called by nature to a pact of fraternity and common 
progress—all these things are the work of the egotism and caleu- 
lation of a single man, whose strength lies in a power usurped in 
crime and endured through cowardice. I know no more severe and 
irrevocable condemnation—if the peoples would but read the lesson 
aright—of the monarchical principle. 

‘When the French army, incapable of making the intended attack, 
was defeated by the Germans; when the Emperor had surrendered 
himself prisoner, and, in the absence of any other power, a Provisional 
Government—timidly proclaiming itself republican, but in fact a 
mere Government of Defence—arose in France, the liberal party all 
over Europe desired that the war should cease. Germany, however, 
did not desire this; and it must be confessed that it was hardly 
possible she should. To draw back after Sedan, and, as some sug- 
gested, maintain the occupation of the zone of territory claimed, while 
French armies were still in the field, and the southern provinces were 
still insisting upon war, while Paris was free and able to direct the 
struggle, would have been to perpetuate the war, taking every 
disadvantage upon herself. To recross the frontier, having achioved 
no other result than the glory of victory, would have been to arouse 
the just anger of the whole German nation, and renounce the true 
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fature to prevail more and more in all systems of National Defence- 
But this method requires greater care in the constitution of the army, 
in the selection of the individuals to whom special functions are en- 
trusted, in the system of promotion, in the instruction given to the 
soldiers in the management of their weapons, and, above all, in the 
formation of the Staff, which should be composed of officers who have 
given proof of practical superiority, and not chosen by examination 
in any Polytechnic or other school, a method inefficacious for the 
discovery of practical aptitude or application. ‘ 

‘The basis of the German system is, as I said before, the obligation 
imposed upon every citizen of acquiring a sufficient amount of 
military knowledge to render him fit to serve. And in intellectual 
grasp of their art, in knowledge of all territory wherein any conflict 
is likely to occur, in proved practical capacity as well as in acquaint 
ance with different languages, &c., the Prussian staff is, at the present 
day, superior to every other in Europe. 

In France, the Empire, from causes inherent in the system itself, 
and especially from the necessity of converting the army into a 
weapon, not of the nation, but of a party in danger, has laboured to 
destroy in the French soldier, brave by nature, the enthusiasm and 
conscientiousness of the citizen; where that conscientiousness re- 
mained, it has loosened the bonds of confidence between soldiers and 
chiefs, without which victory is impossible. The system of exchange 
by purchase—a violation alike of equality and of the duties of citizen- 
ship—has been aggravated of late by corruption, to a degree fatal to 
the numerical strength of the ranks: the money offered for substitutes 
‘was accepted, but the vacancies were left unfilled ; so that the sum paid 
by the Ministry of War represented a considerable deficit in the 
actual number of soldiers. The officers were not. chosen according to 
capacity or merit, but according to their real or supposed devotion to 
the Bonapartist cause; the generals were specially selected among 
those who had served in the Algerian war, a war well adapted to fit 
men for the usages of a ferocious despotism, and to diminish all true 
patriotism, but totally distinct in method from European warfare. 
Caressed by a master who felt the necessity of securing their assist- 
ance in caso of insurrection, they understood the meaning of those 
caresses, knew what need their ruler had of them, and indulged in 
all the vices of pretorians with complete impunity; luxurious them- 
selves and tolerating luxury in their officers. Dishonesty had become 
a tradition in every branch of military administration, and, as was 
the case with the Russian army in the Crimea, resulted in delusion 
and disaster. 

The common soldiers, more acute in observation and censure in 
France than elsewhere, perceived the true state of things, and, losing 
all confidence in their superiors, necessarily lost all discipline also. 
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should openly and entirely detach hersolf alike from the traditions 
of the Empire and the monarchical party ; address herself to the 
of ; a new policy, and conform 

my arenes Sond immediately eon eta 
(if only an assembly of nofabics) to confirm—as in those first mo- 
ments thoy instinctively would have confirmed—the powers of tho 
Government of Dofenco; then, cither continuo their sittings, or, 
atill better, form themselves into small suc/ei or commissions in the 
‘various departments, in order to awnkon and direct the enthusiasm 
of the nation; to abandon all idea of conquering through large 
masses of regular troops, and organize a people's war—if nood were, 
to abandon even Paris—doomed to yield sooner or later—and, if 
it were foreseen that her fall would disorganizo the national resist- 
ance, to summon France, not to a levy on maze, but to an insurrec 
tion en masse; to organize the youth of the country, not in order to 
introduce raw troops into the divisions of the regular army, whero 
they troald producean elonent of inoqoality and lack of diaiplne, iat 
in order to encourage them to act upon their own inspiration ; oach 
band or troop defending their own province, where they were 
familiar with the ground, and would be strengthened by the sense 
that they were defending their own homes ; so that the invading army 
should meet a barricade in every path, a danger in every movement, 
an ambush behind every tree. It was nocessary to send to every 
guerilla band a few mon already trained to war, who might act as 
a living example among thom—to distribute arms, ammunition, and. 
money among the insurgents, and by this method of warfare, to tire 
‘out the enemy, and compel them to spread and weaken their line by 
the occupation of a vast number of diilerent points, and in the mean- 
timo to establish—in Brittany, Provence, or eleewhere—a centre of 
reorganization for the regular troops, dismissing the former leaders, 
and selecting new ones from amongst the officers, so a3 to have & 
regular army ready to take the fiold by the time when th enomy's 
troops, wearicd, disheartened, broken up into fragments, and 
entangled in the meshes of insurrection, were reduced to a condition 
offoring a better opportunity for a decisive offonsive movement. 

All this, and much more, might haye boen done. Tho Government 
of Defence did not so much as attempt it. It adopted a method 
diametrically opposite. One man only—Gambetta—appeared desirous 
of attempting it; but though fervid and energetic inwords, he failed 
in the practical part of the enterprise, and he too persisted i in the 
error of endenvouring to saye France through strategic movements 
and regular armios. 

Did tho fuult lie with these mon, or with France horself? 

They who, in my own country, wrongfully persist in fostering the 
illusion, prevalent among the youth of Italy, that the initiative of 





‘material interests for the worship of ideas, faith in force” 

in God, and hence, inevitably, at a later date, abandoned the 
ehgetaisien and the frank and loyal profession of her own 

‘ith, for the policy of compromise, opportiosty, and Jesuitical oppo~ 
sition which prevailed eae reign of both branches of the 


: She regeneration to a 
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Sanvel 1 
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have revenged her slaughter of Rome by aiding the triumph of a 
national German unity founded ‘upon liberty. 


torch of popular liberty which others havo Ict fall, and initiate that 
republican movoment which, inspired by a unity of moral faith 
accepted by all, and accompanied by a just division af territory among 
the nations, can alone inaugurate an era of harmonious and peaceful 
Progress. 

Josep Mazzani. 








Church itself would be tho better for being disestablished. 

think that it might be possible even for Churchmen to be brought to 
see this. They desire, therefore, to show friendliness rather than 
hostility towards the Church. They aim at winning over to their 
convictions candid and unworldly Churchmen. They look forward 
with hope to disestablishment ; but they wish it to arrive through a 

fecling amongst Churchmen that in the present age the 
Yoluntary system is the moro excellent way, rather than through an 
enbittering struggle about external advantages between great sections 
of the nation. - 
‘The oxistence of such an attitude of mind amongst Nonconformists 

isa very happy omen. No greater service can be done to a country 
than that of lifting the minds of its people to the use of higher and 
more spiritual standards of judgment. It must surely be good 
for Dissenters that they should be reminded that there is a more 
Christian method of dealing with Church and State quostiona 
than that of jealously asking, Why should Churchmen have 
advantages from which Dissenters are excluded? It ought to be a 
good thing for the Church also, not because it seems to hold out a 
prospect that the Church may be left in undisturbed possession of its 
good things, but because Churchmen will be constrained, even in 
self-defence, to consider the higher ends of » Church's existence. It 
will be a shame to the Church of England, a prophecy and sufficient 
couse of its downfall, if its members give themselves up to the 
sentiments of a privileged order fighting to the last for the advantages 
which are being gradually torn from it, and can think of no better 
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could help making some provision for the religious culture of the com- 

munity. ... There is a great sense in which the constitated autho- 

rities of a Christian State have the amplest right to attempt to promote by 

legislation the religious welfare of the community, in which, indeed, 

are vicogeronts of Christ by a title of which the Pope's is but a parody” 
. 900). 


But Mr. Brown seems to be unable to free himself from the dominion 
of the conception which he disowns. Otherwise, what is the meaning 
of all his first paragraph? He begins by quoting a rumour that 
‘M. Thiers had found the European Governments ready “to grant the 
Pope a position worthy of the vicegerent of Christ.” “There is 
something startling in the announcement, and it has, too, its amusing 
side—the kings of the earth setting themselves, and the rulers taking 
counsel together, to see that the vicegerent of Christ had suitable 
status in the world.” With courteous hesitation and many apologies 
—it is bald, and naked, and a caricature, he admits—but still this 
statement, he suggests, “might be profitably considered by English 
Churchmen, as revealing in an extreme form what lies behind the 
Establishment principle—a desire to secure for Christ, and for the 
lifo and light of his Gospel, a position which their native forces would 
never win” (p. 299). 

Mr. Brown is needlessly apologetic. There is nothing startling or 
amusing to us in the announcement. ‘We do not, indeed, admit the 
Pope’s claims; but that is not the point. The question is whether 
there is not something astounding in the notion that Governments 
should take counsel together, to sce that one who professes to represent 
Christ and his Gospel should have suitable status in the world. To 
us the proposition seems a very reasonable one. Whero is the 
strangeness of itP Apparently what strikes Mr. Brown as monstrous 
is that “the native forces ” of Christ and his Gospel should not be 
left alone to do their work. But what are these native forces? 
Might not one of them be discovered in the impulse which moves 
Governments to do what they can for the spiritual benefit of their 
communities ? And, after all, it appears that, in Mr. Brown’s view, it 
is only in the nineteenth century that the native forces of Christ and 
his Gospel can take care of themselves. “The constituted authorities 
of a Christian State, as vicegerents of Christ, have,” in his judgment, 
“the amplest right to attempt to promote by legislation the religious 
welfare of the community.” And in the sixteenth century it was the 
duty of Governments to do what is now deprecated. 

But Mr. Brown is truer to the common Dissenting notions when 
he thinks it ridiculous that Governments should attempt to help the 
native forces of Christ and his Gospel than when he speaks as@ 
student of history. Churchmen in their turn may wonder at the 
persistent assumption of Dissenters that Obrist is acting through the 
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I will place by their side a passage published by another Dissenter 
in the next month :— 


“Tf any intelligent Independent were asked what he conceived to be the 
raison d'étre of his body, he would point, I suppose, in the first place to the 
absolute necessity of its existence, so long as the Church forced upon him 
subscriptions which he found it impossible to make ; but a farther and deeper 
reason would be found in his belief in the principle of development. Ho 
would say that he holds it to be of vital necessity for the interests of spiritual 
truth that the influence of the Zeitgeist should not be stifled at its very birth 
by the imposition of detailed formularies” (Prof. Wilkinson, in Macmillan, 
Aug., 1870, p. 270). 

‘The little assemblies of men who have passed into the kingdom of 
God, and who necessarily exclude from their fellowship all who have 
not like them been made infinitely different from other men, would 
hardly be expected to give the most hospitable welcome to the Zeit- 
geist. Isit not the fact, that where Mr. Dale’s idea of a Church is 
living and vigorous, the Zeitgeist is an object of alarm and hostility ; 
and that where that breath has entered, there the exclusive traditions 
of Independency are felt to be formal and unreal, and have practically 
been shattered ? 

Here is an instance of that claiming of incompatible positions to 
which I have referred. Mr. Dale and Mr. Brown, as well as Mr. 
Wilkins, are modern Liberals. Mr. Brown longs for “culture ” on 
behalf of the Dissenters; he wishes them and their religion to be 
brought out into a wider, freer, more cultivated world—“ let us out 
of the shade,” he cries, “into the freo air and sunlight.” Can he 
suppose that the doctrine of the infinite difference between the 
members of Congregational Churches and other men who have 
not been similarly converted—a difference entitling these Churches 
to claim the special presence of Christ and the immediate inspiration 
of the Spirit—can subsist along with that large and liberal way of 
thinking in which he delights? Liberalism and culture and the 
Zeitgeist have attractions; there is power in the assumption of an 
infinite difference between the regenerate, who understand one 
another, and the unregenerate ; but you must choose one path or the 
other, you cannot walk in both. 

The Church of England, it is needless to say, does not make light 
of the conscious surrender of the soul to God. But that surrender, 
according to the theology of the Church, is a consequence, rather 
than o cause, of the gift of supernatural life. It admits of moro and 
less; it is not so much a single act, putting a sudden gulf between 
tho subject of it and other persons, as a gradual victory of the'divine 
life ina man; it gives him the feeling, not of fellowship with the 
few and isolation from the many, but of union with all other men. 
The Church has no principle of selection and exclusion. It baptizes 








Lastly, to refor to n class of movements in advance 
characteristic of the present moment, the names of Miss 

i Miss Marsh, Mist Garrett, and Mrs. Butler, which 
to the are hold in due honour, I am glad to believe, 


, and. is not too precious an institution to ba giron ap 
without » vigorous effort to accommodate it to the conditions of tho 


one fold. But wo may get rid to the utmost of ull that savours of 
arroganecand exclusivences. We may labour to correct the anomalies 
which have grown with the lapse of time, ‘We may study how best 


presont age, and is capable of rendering higher servicos to the country 
Jnallianos with the State than if it were divoreed from it 

There is no lack of life in the Church. The danger is that its 
members may be too exclusively occupied in forwarding the interests 
of the school, or party, to which they belong, to be willing to unite 
in earnest offorts for the reform of the Church. But it is surely a 
worthy object of ambition for the most religious minds to make the 
Church as a whole a felt blossing to the nation. It is for the true 
Christians of the Church to show that places and emoluments are not 
the things dearest to Churehmen, but the power of serving. Lot 
them make it 2 point of honour to rescue this ancient national 
Char on the gc of hing erly in age 
the mammon of this world. 

J. Laxwairn Davies, 


Nors.—Since this article was sent to the press, oventa of more than 
usual interest have ocourred in the history of the Church of England, 
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has any doubt whatever. But in talking to such persons, I cannot 
but remember my Bridgwater experience, and ask whether causes 
like those which begat my folly may not be at the bottom of their 
“invincible knowledge.” 

Most persons who observe their own thoughts must have been 
conscious of the exactly opposite state. There are cases where our 
intellect has gone through the arguments, and we give a clear assent 
to the conclusions. But our minds seem dry and unsatisfied. In 
that case we have the intellectual part of Belief, but want the 
emotional part. 

That belief is not a purely intellectual matter is evident from 
dreams, where we are always believing, but scarcely ever arguing; 
and from certain forms of insanity, where fixed delusions seize upon 
the mind and generate a firmer belief than any sane person is capable 
of. These are, of course, “ unorthodox ” states of mind; but a good 
psychology must explain them, nevertheless, and perhaps it would 
have progressed faster if it had been more ready to compare them 
with the waking states of sane people. 

Probably, when the subject is thoroughly examined, “ conviction ” 
will be proved to be one of the intensest of human emotions, and 
one most closely connected with the bodily state. In cases like the 
Caliph Omar it governs all other desires, absorbs the whole nature, 
and rules the whole life. And in such cases it is accompanied or 
preceded by the sensation that Scott makes his seer describe as the 
prelude to a prophecy :— 

«At length the fatal answer came, 

In charactors of living flame, 

‘Not spoke in word, nor blazed in smoko, 

But borne and branded on my soul.” 
A hot flash seems to burn across the brain. Men in these intense 
states of mind have altered all history, changed for better or worse 
the creed of myriads, and desolated or redeemed provinces and ages. 
Nor is this intensity a sign of truth, for it is precisely strongest 
in those points in which men differ most from each other. John 
Knox felt it in his anti-Catholicism ; Ignatius Loyola in his anti-Pro- 
testantism ; and both, I suppose, felt it as much as it is possible to 
feel it. 

Once acutely felt, I believe it is indelible; at least, it does some- 
thing to the mind which it is hard for anything else to undo. It 
has been often said that a man who has once really loved a woman 
never can be without feeling towards that woman again. He may 
go on loving her, or he may change and hate her. In the same way, 
I think, experience proves that no one who has had real passionate 
conviction of a creed, the sort of emotion that burns hot upon the 
brain, can ever be indifferent to that creed again. He may continue 
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it, and that as soon as I recalled any circumstances of the contest it 
always came back in all its vividness. 

3rd. Constancy. As a rale, almost every one does accept the creed 
of the place in which he lives, and every one without exception has 
tendency to do so. There are, it is true, some minds which a mathe- 
matician might describe as minds of “contrary flexure,” whose par- 
ticular bent it is to contradict what those around them say. And 
the reason is that in their minds the opposite aspect of every sub- 
ject is always vividly presented. But even such minds usually 
aecept the azioms of their district, the tenets which everybody 
always believes. They only object to the variable elements ; to the 
inferences and deductions drawn by some, but not by all. 

4thly. On the Interestingness of the idea, by which I mean the 
power of the idea to gratify some wish or want of the mind. The 
most obvious is curiosity about something which is important to me. 
Rumours that gratify this excite a sort of half-conviction without 
the least evidence, and with a very little evidence a full, eager, 
not to say a bigoted one. If a person go into a mixed company, 
and say authoritatively “that the Cabinet is nearly divided on the 
Russian question, and that it was only decided by one vote to send 
Lord Granville’s despatch,” most of the company will attach some 
weight more or less to the story without asking how the secret 
was known. And if the narrator casually add that he has just 
seen a subordinate member of the Government, most of the. hearers 
will go away and repeat the anecdote with grave attention, though 
it does not in the least appear that the lesser functionary told the 
anecdote about the Cabinet, or that he knew what passed at it. 

And the interest is greater when the news falls in with the 
bent of the hearer. A sanguine man will believe with scarcely 
any evidence that good luck is coming, and a dismal man that 
bad luck. As far as I can make out, the professional “ Bulls” 
and “Bears” of the City do believe a great deal of what they 
say, though, of course, there are exceptions, and though neither 
the most sanguine “ bull” nor the most dismal “bear” can believe 
all he says. 

Of course, I need not say that this “ quality” peculiarly attaches 
to the greatest problems of human life. The firmest convictions 
of the most inconsistent answers to the everlasting questions 
“whence?” and “whither?” have been generated by this 
“interestingness ” without evidence on which one would invest 
a penny. 

In one case, these causes of irrational conviction seem contradic- 
tory. Clearness, as we have seen, is one of them; but obscurity, 
when obscure things are interesting, is a cause too. But there,is no 
real difficulty here. Human nature at different times exhibits con- 
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conviction is never aa fit as it would otherwiso have boon to receive 

the truth on the samo subject. Years after the passion may 

upon him, and ne 

F and disturb its calm, We carob at once expel a) 

eee a ee nen emia ia eo 

2. That we must always keep an account in our minds 

Se es eee ee 

careful that we do not permanently permit ourselves 
conviction than the evidence justifies. If we 


of error that may be hard to clear away. This may seem obvious, 
yet if I do not mistake, Father Newman's “Grammar of Assent” is 
little clo than a systematic trontiso designed to deny and confute it. 

3. That if we do, as in life we must somotimes, indulge a “provi- 
sional enthusinsm,” as it may be called, for an idea,—for 
if an actor in the excitement of speaking does not keep his phrases 
to probability, and if in the hurry of emotion he quite belioves 
all he sys, his plain duty is on other occasions to watch himself 
carefully, and to bo sure that he dovs not as a permanent reed be- 
lieve what in n peculiar and temporary state he was led to say he 
felt and to feel. 

Similarly, wo are all in our various departments of life in the 
habit of assuming various probabilities as if they were certainties, 
In Lombard Street the dealors assume that ‘ Mosers, Baring’s accept- 
ance at three months’ date is sure to be paid,’ and that ‘ Peol’s Act will 
always be suspended ata panic.’ And the familiarity of such ideas 
makes it nearly impossible for any one who spends his day in Lombard 
Street to doubt of them. But, nevertheless, a person who takes care 
of his mind will keep up the perception that they are not certainties. 

‘Lastly, wo should utilize this intonso emotion of conviction os far 
as wocan. Dry minds, which give an intellectual “assent” to con- 
clusions which feel no strong glow of faith in them, often do mot 
Imow what their opinions are. They have every day to go over 
the arguments again, or to refer to a note-book to know what they 
believe. But intense convictions make a memory for themselves, 
and if they can bo kept to the truths of which thero is good, 
evidence, they give a readinoss of intellect, a confidence in action, 
a consistency in character, which are to be not had without them. 
For a time, indeed, they give these benefits when the propositions 
believed are false, but then they spoil the mind for seeing the truth, 
and they aro very dangorous, because the beliover may discover his 
error, and a perplexity of intellect, a hesitation in action, and an 
inconsistency in character are the sure consequences of an entire 
collapse in pervading and passionate conviction. 

Waurex Bacenor, 
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all but a few ndyenturous climbers. Then, the better the ascent, the 
moro charioo thoro is of tho belfry being visited and eared for. And 
lastly, if tho stairs are mended, perhaps the walls of the stairease— 
in other words, the fabric of the tower itself—might claim a little 
more frequent attention. But here aro the bells: why should they 
be covered with rust? The Belgian bell-foundors take a pride in 
sending out their bells smooth and clean. ‘Tho English | 
send them ont sometimes with bits of iron and rough metal 
to thom from the mould, and full of pits and flaws. Well, they 
‘now thnt nono will care for the bells, or notice ‘their condition, 
until they finally crack or tumble down. Why turn them out clean 
when they are never to be clean again 

But tho bells should havo their official, like the clock. He should 
bo called the Boll-stoker. Hoe should rab his bells at least once a 
wook ; then they would never rust, the inscriptions would be pre- 
served, aud the surface of the bells being protected from 
tion, the sound would be improved, and the bells would be Joes liable 
to crack. The stoker should keep evory rivet in ite place; tho 
wheels ond beams should all be varnished or painted regularly. 1 
have visited many belfries at home and abroad, but never havo 
Teen a bit of paint or varnish in one yet. The shutters should be 
Kept from swinging, with their flanges sloping downwards, #0 as 
to keep the wet from driving in, whilst allowing the sound to flont 
frooly out and down upon the town. But a far more radical change 
is required in the machinery of tho bells, In these days of udvaneed 
mochanieal appliances, it is disgraceful to reflect that exactly the 
same machinery is now used to swing bells as was used in China 
thousands of years ago, A'wheel with a rope round it—that and 
nothing more. ‘The bell-works might ocoupy much less room, and 
tho friction, by some of the simplest mechanical appliances, might be 
reduced to almost nothing. An eye for the belfry is a thing to be 
cultivated. The belfry should look like a fine engine-room in w finste 
class factory, It should be a pleasure, as well as an instructive 
lesson, to go into if, When all was in motion, everything should 
‘be 80 neatly fitted and thoroughly oiled that we should hear no 
sound save only the melodious booming of the bells themsclyes, At 
present, whon the bells are rung the belfry appenrs to go into several 
violent convulsions, corresponding to the herculean efforts of the 
poor ringers below. At last the whocl is induced to move enough 
for the clapper to hit the boll an indefinito kind of bang—an 
arduous operation, which may or may not be repeated in some kind 
of rhythm, according as the ringer mayor may not sueceed in hitting 
it off with the eccentric machinery up aloft. We shall have to 
return to this eubject at the close of our article. 
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thrum the parchment and soratch 
demoniac energy, to long it is unreasonable 


Besser coset ty ace inthe onl Terni 6k of their belles 
in London 


property in the adjoining streets. Bat if inteed of oar oa 
cracked or false, or at any rate representing no true melodie pr 


mmsically true chime of bells in the whole of England, and if it 
exists, we question whether any one knows or cares for its mvusical 
superiority. Many chimes aro respoctable, with the exception of ono 
or two bella, which, being flat or sharp, completely destroy every 
eee es end ep slam set are ocr ee 
have the offenders down, and either made right or re-cuxt. The 
Romsey Abbey bells, for instance, an octave peal of eight, are 
respoctably in tune with the exception of the seventh, which is too 
sharp, but which has bung there and bocn rung there over since 
1791 without (as far os we aro aware) crouting any unpleasant 
sensation in the neighbourhood. Similar charges might be brought 
against most of our cathedral and metropolitan chimes. This 
the caso, it can hardly be wondered at if our clock-chimes are 
cqually out of tune. We venture to say that Big Ben with bis four 
quarter bells and the Westminster Abbey chimos would not be 
toloratod for twenty-four hours by any town in Bolgium, As bells 
individually they may be good, bad, or indifferent; but ae musical 
notes combined for musical purpows they aro simply abominable, 
‘Yet the British citizen knows it not ; nay, he prides himself upon the 
colossal Ben though cracked, he plumes himeelf upon the romantio 
chimes in the grey towere of the old Abbey, whereot' the i 
is that the bells are to him as Time and Noise. But they aro some- 
thing worse than mere noise, they are rank discords and corrupters 
of the public ear, To hearadozen or so of quarters struck out of 
~ tune every day must have a disastrous effect upon musical taste. 
At makes pooplo indifferent to tune, which is the first essential of 
music. We havo heard tho stroot boys whistling Big Ben’s quarters 
deliberately out of tune. The government would no doubt smilo 
atthe notion that it ought to prebibit such chimes and all such 
public discords as public offences against tuste, Can there be any 
more lamentable proof of the truth of our much-contested santence, 
“the English aro not u musical people,” than the fact that of all 
the lords and commons, the élite of the land, who sit at Westminster 
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Up in overy well-stored belfry in Belgium there is a small room 
devoted to a large revolving barrel, exactly similar in principle to 
that of a musical-box. It is fitted all over with little spikes, each of 
which in ita turn lifts a tongue, the extremity of which pulls a wire, 
which raises a hammer, which, lastly, falls upon a bell and strikes 
the required note of a tune. We have only to imagine a barrel- 
organ of the period, in which the revolving barrel, instead of opening 
a succession of tubes, pulls a succession of wires communicating with 
bell-hammers, and we have roughly the conception of the “carillon 
aux tambours.” 

But up in that windy quarter there is another far more important 
chamber, the room of the clarecin, or key-board. We found even in 
Belgium that these rooms, once the constant resort of choice musical 
spirits, and a great centre of interest to the whole town, were now 
but seldom visited. Some of the clarecins, like that in Tournay 
belfry, for instance, we regret to say, are shockingly out of repair; we 
could not ascertain that there was any one in the town capable of 
playing it, or that it had been played upon recently at all. Imagine, 
instead of spikes on a revolving barrel being set to lift wire-pulling 
tongues, the hand of man performing this operation by simply striking 
the wire-pulling key, or tongue, and we have the rough conception 
of the carillon-clacecin, or bells played from a key-board. The usual 
apparatus of the caril/on-clarecin in Belgium, we are bound to say, is 
extremely rough. It presents the simple spectacle of a number of 
jutting handles, of about the size and look of small rolling-pins, each 
of which communicates most obviously and directly with a wire 
which pulls the bell-smiting hammer overhead. The performer has 
this rough key-board arranged before him in semitones, and can play 
upon it just as a piano or an organ is played upon, only that instead 
of striking the keys, or pegs, with his finger, he has to administer a 
sharp blow to each with his gloved fist. 

How with such a machine intricate pieces of music, and even organ 
voluntaries, were played, as we know they were, isa mystery to us. 
The best living carilloneurs sometimes attempt a rough outline of 
some Italian overture, or a tune with variations, which is, after all, 
played more accurately by the barrel; but the great masterpieces of 
Matthias van den Gheyn, which have lately been uncarthed from 
their long repose, are declared to be quite beyond the skill of any 
player now living. The inference we must draw is sad and obvious. 
The age of carillons is past, the art of playing them is rapidly becoming 
a lost art, and the love and the popular passion that once was lavished 
upon them has died out, and left but a pale flame in the breasts of the 
worthy citizens who are still proud of their traditions, but vastly 
prefer the mechanical performance of the tambour to the skill of any 
carilloneur now living. 
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of the most remarkable buildings of thatage. The oak carving in its 
churches, especially that of Ste. Gertrude, is of unsurpassed ri 

and attests the enormous wealth formerly lavished by the Louvainiers 
upon their churches. The library is the best kept and most interesting 
in Belgium, and the set of bells in St. Peter’s Church, if not the 
finest, can at least boast of having for many years been presided over 
by the greatest carilloneur and one of the most truly illustrious com- 
posers of the eighteenth century, Matthias van den Gheyn. 

On the Ist July, 1745, the town of Louvain was astir at an early 
hour: the worthy citizens might be seen chatting eagerly at their 
shop doors, and the crowds of visitors who had been pouring into 
the town the day before were gathering in busy groups in the great 
square of Louvain, which is bounded on one side by the town-hall, 
and on the other by the church of St. Peter’s. Amongst the crowd 
might be observed not only many of the most eminent musicians in 
Belgium, but nobles, connoissours, and musical amateurs, who had 
assembled from all parts of the country to hear the great compe- 
tition for the important post of carilloneur to the town of Louvain. 

All the principal organists of the place were to compete: and 
amongst them a young man aged twenty-four, the organist of St. 
Poter’s, who was descended from the great family of bell-founders in 
Belgium, and whose name was already well known throughout the 
country, Matthias van den Gheyn. 

The nobility, the clergy, the magistrates, the burgomasters, in 
short, the powers civil and ecclesiastical, had assembled in force to 
give weight to the proceedings. As the hour approached, not only 
the great squaro but all the streets leading to it became densely 
thronged, and no doubt the demand for windows at Louvain, over 
against St. Peter’s tower, was as great as the demand for balconies in 
the city of London on Lord Mayor's day. 

Each competitor was to play at sight the airs which were to be 
given to him at the time, and the same pieces were to be given to 
cach in turn, ‘To prevent all possible collusion between the jury and 
the players, no preludes whatever were to be permitted before the 
performance of the pieces, nor were the judges to know who was. 
playing at any given moment. Lots were to be cast in the strictest 
secrecy, and the players were to take their seats as the lots fell upon 
them. The names of the trial pieces have been preserved, and the 
curiosity of posterity may derive some satisfaction from the perusal 
of the following list, highly characteristic of the musical taste of 
that epoch (1745) in Belgium. ‘La Folic d’Hispanie,” “La Ber- 
gerie,” “Caprice,” and one “ Andante.” 

M. Loret got through his task very creditably. Next to him came 
M. Leblancg, who completely broke down in “La Bergerie,” being 
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with the prodigious effects it is calculated to iuce, one cannot 
help feeling convinced that the time is at hand when every tuneful 
peal in the kingdom will be fitted with this beautiful apparatus. 

Meanwhile we cannot help repeating in more detail a 
made at the commencement of this article, and which ocours to us 
whenever wo onter a dilapidated belfry full of creaking wheels and 
rotten timbers. Before we think of key-boards and barrels let us 
‘supply some simple machinery for the common ringing of the bells. 
We hear about towers being rung down by the vibrations of the 
‘delle; but it would be truer to may that they are rocked down by the 
friction of coarse machinery. If all the bellowing of the Prussian 

failed to make any material impression upon the fragile stone 
filigree work of the Strasbourg tower, it is not likely that the sound 
of bells has much to do with the ruin of brickwork and masonry. 

In connection with the ewinging of a heavy bell there always 
must be considerable strain upon the tower. But the frietion might 
be indefinitely diminished if the bell machinery worked smoothly, 
and the labour, at present ‘hheroulean, of the poor bell-ringer might 
‘bo reduced to almost zorowere that machinery a little more scientific. 
‘When it is onco understood that an improved system of tolling the 
bells would save Deans and Chapters all over the country enormous 
sums of money by suspending the wear and tear which now goes on 
in all our cathedral towers, we cannot help thinking that little oppo- 
tition will be raised by those who have to pay tho damages. Bell- 
ringers are doubtless the most obstinate set of men; but if they were 
paid the sume for working machinery which produced twice as much 
effect with leas than ‘half the labour, they too would soon give in to 
a better system. That ungrateful and barbarous rope and wheel, 
whee action upon the bell is now so uncertain, would probably dis 
appear, and give place to something like a handle, psi or even, 
a key-board Sede of wheels and pulleys. Ther 
whatever why, with a better tolling mechanism, one : 
ring half a dozen bells, instend of, as at present, half aé 
Doing often set to ring a single big bell. We make those suggestions 
with the more confidence because they have been favourably enter 
tained by the heads of one of the most eminent firms cf horology 
in England. We are glad to say that in accordance with our sug- 
gestions these gentlomen haye promised to give their attention to the 
development of a better mechanism for the tolling of bells. 

Tn conclusion, let the reader try nnd remember the mechanical 
improvements which have been alsealy realized, and let hi : 
stretch of imagination realize those which have in the foregoing 
pages boon suggested. ‘Woe shall then, indeed, pity him if ho is ablo- 
to reail the following affecting narrative without emotion. 
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When Big Tom at York has to perform the arduous operation of 
striking the hour, a truly heartrending spectacle is said to ocour. A 
strong man, who has, doubtless, long since grown insensible to the 
sufferings of his victim, ascends the tower, and advancing towards a 
mighty hammer, raises it often to a most cruel height above the bell, 
and bangs out the hour with a ferocity more than enough to shatter 
the constitution of even Tom. 

We are credibly informed that the bronze fragments of this 
doomed bell lie thickly scattered beneath him. An old bell which 
has gone cracked or out of tune has no real objection to be melted or 
recast—nay, it often bears the fact proudly inscribed upon its rege- 
nerated front; but to be deliberately pulverised by the brutal and 
irregular assaults of a remorseless destroyer, that is indeed too much 
for any bell to bear. We say it with shame and sorrow, Poor Tom 
of York, formerly called Great Peter, and weighing 10 tons 15 cwt., 
is being literally beaten to death. 

H. R. Hawes. 
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Since there are those, both amongst ourselves and in the colonies, 
eho  pralien scopes wii aitbewang fio pivavecr ot pee 
were well briefly, before propounding the ultornative, to sum up the 
consequences of that catastrophe, The only colonies which can plau-— 
sibly be invited to assume independence are those of Canada, Austra 
Insia, and Bouth Africa, Not one of these is fairly ina position to 


Whilst thoir pooplo 
would also lose tho benefits of British 
Civis Brittanicus—yeta strong name, spite of recent dij 
Civis Canadiensis, &c., how soon on the Continent and over the world 
would he learn the distinction between the representative of a fifth- 
rate powor and of a groat empire! Thrown upon its own resouross, 
the government of the colony would be compelled to frame # diplo- 
matic and consular service of its own—to create a national army and 
navy at grout, expense. Tt would be forced fo reverse, in fact, the 
beneficent operations usually aimed ab by Confedernoy. At one 
blow its relations to Great Britain would be cancelled. 
‘in nationality, tho alliancos of tradoand of socity would bo instantly 
unhinged, Many persons who bud cast in their fortunes with a 
British colony, Tike the“ U P Loyalists" of the American Indo- 
pendence, would, especially undor improved laws of naturalization, 
refuse to imperil their own and their children’s citizenship. They 
would return upon our already overstocked community. They 
would be lost to the colony. Nay, that would also lose a largo 
proportion of the influx from ourselves most valuable to them, that of 
men with large or small capital. Granted that vigorous populations 
would be willing to frame a system of self-defence, it may be 
questioned whether any group of these colonies could put itself in a 
position to maintain its dignity and its rights asa soparate state. 
Imagine Canada discussing alone with her fretful and exorbitant 
neighbour the Fisheries question, or the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, or the San Juan difficulty. What now restrains the 
unbridled lust for dominion of such a democracy but the waving of 
the Imporial flag over the ungarrisoned fortresses of Canada? There- 
fore, for tho wiirial romnantof right of self-government which wostill 
withhold from the colony, may I not fairly sum up these as its com- 
pensations P—Dogradation of national status for every citizen ; cheek 
upon tho influx of capital and population; additional expense in 
maintaining government ; imbecility in war; revolution in its com- 
merce., Moreover, there ie ground to believe that the ties which we are 
told would naturally bind certain groups together might, in a state of 
, be unloosed. New Zealand, for instance, uppears to 
consider that, except within the Imperial circle, her interests aro not 
concurrent with those of Australia. Already she has effected with 








comprising the two South African colonies and the Datch Republics 
of ‘Trans Voal and the Orange River.” . 

‘Thoso then aro the clomonts out of which an Imporial Confedera- 
tion might be formed. They aro olemonts varied and 


‘ion offer n serious 
federation. Our colonists have carried with them, along 
social custome, the adminiatrative and legislative traditions of 
and with a qualified exception of Lower Conada, como of the 
Indies, and the Cape Colonies, their laws are based upon 
England. The exceptions offor no obstruction. Like Louisiana, 
Lower Canada, with Fronch laws, has as a fact been united with 
Provinces regulated by dissimilar codes. 

As to forms of government, we must mect the question whether 
the fact that somo local constitutions aro loss free than othors of 
Imperial restraint would interpose a hindrance to their confederation 
with the rest. In colonies for instance like some of the West. 
Indies, there is limited ar no representation of the people, and the 
Crown agent with a few wealthy men practically govern the colony. 
Will it be safe to concede to such colonics greater independence in 
local government? ‘The difficulty might of course be removed by 
eliminating from the Federal system all such colonies. But it will 
be admitted that if Federation is to take place, its scope should he as 
wide as possible; and indeed it will directly appear that the difficulty 
is not insuperable. 

But this point raises questions which it would be inexpedient to 
discuss without some preliminary outline of the nature and principles 
of fedoral government. ‘'The science of federal government,” ws it 
was termed in the Federalist, is perhaps more exact and defined than 
that of any other form of human constitution. Conspicuous existing 
instances, and industrious philosophic commentaries on those of the 
past, enablo us to ascertain with considerable accuracy the forms euch 
a coalition may take, and the most probable general outline. 
‘Mr. Freeman has commenced a splendid and elaborate review of 
federal government,f which must when finished become the text- 

* Sco some ndmirnble lottors, “Tho Dutch Republics of South Africa,” by F, W 
Chosion. W. Twoodio, 1871, 
+ History of Fedoral Government," vel. i. Macmillan, 1863. 
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of such an association would be to isolate the interests 


spocios of diplomatic business. 
T tako it, therefore, that the form of federal government best adapted 
to meet the ease would be a form in which there was a direct action 
‘of the Supreme Government on the citizen, and a direct reciproc: 
interest of the citizen in the Supreme Government. A second object 


bs he 
anxiety of the Canadian Parliament about the sincerity of our guaran 
teos of protection in case of war, They too evidently are afraid to 
trust our economists. In a federal system these guarantees would be 
indisputable, 30 that the smallest state would be assured that it could 
not be sacrificed to the indifference or parsimony of the greatest. 
‘The effect of this would be double: on the one hand a senso of 
security to each member of the Tmperial union; on the other, the 
respect it would of necessity exact from foreign states. This object 
also would scem to bo best attained under the form of a Supreme 
foderal government. Under tho alternate system the empire would 
bo restored to ite present inconstancy. The central 

would occupy much the same position ax the Imperial 

occupies at present. For instance, its demand upon @ local legis- 
lature for contribution to some federal expense, might be met, as it 
would be now, with evasion or refusal, and it would be unable to 
carry home to the body of citizens those arguments for aequiessing in 
its conduct and assenting to its policy which would be available wore 
their direct representatives engaged in Foderal legislation. Indeed, 
when we consider it but in outline, it sooms useless to discuss the 
chances of 90 loose a federal system. The first war would probably 
erack its high-strang chords, 

Other objects to be sought in a closer union would be gradual 
assimilation of laws—an object, by the way, which was di 
avowed and sought for by the Canadian Federalists, and is always a 
strong argument in favour of federation—rapprochement in com=- 
mercial policy, the expansion on truer, freer, and more widely-aoting 
principles of mutual commercial relations, security to those relations 
under the broad wings of a confederation, the increased availability 
of capital, of Iubour, of tulont, throughout and upon a vast Imperial 
field, whereon equal rights and equal safety were assured to all. 

The main object I have left to the last. It is the simupon the 
surface, namely, to arrive at the most just, most convenient, and 
practical form of Imperial combination, This is the general problem, 
diseussed from many points of view and under constantly changing 








THE BISHOPS AND THE REVISION OF THE 
BIBLE. 


A FEW weeks ago the members of Sion College were summoned 

to an “Evening Meeting,” at which Profesor Bonamy Price 
was to read a paper on “A Rational Government for the Church of 
England.” Before beginning his paper, the Profesor begged to 
explain that the word “ rational” had boon inserted by some other 
hand. It was not in the original title ws he had written it, and it 
seemed to imply that tho Church of England had not a rational 
government, The interpolation was due to the ingenuity of the pre= 
sident of Sion, who resembled one of whom we read in the New Teata- 
mont, thut being high priest that year he “ prophesied.” ‘The majority 
of the bishops of the Roman Church had just stultified themselves in 
the face of the civilized universe, but we did think thut, so fir ag our 
bishops represented the Church, we really had some approach to a 
rational government in the Church of England. ‘Time, however, 
which proves oll things, has proved that we wore wrong, and that 
the prophetic soul of the prosident of Sion was dimly and mysteriously 
in the right. 

Tt is now a long time since the desire became genoral among 
Biblical scholars for a revision of the authorized translation of the 
Bible, Like all idews in our naturally conservative country 
that affect changes, ite progross towards realization has been slow 
but sure, There were many difficultios which wero felt by all 
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to revision. Archdeacon Denison, with that fine perception’ which 
enables him to diagnose heresy at any distance either of time or 
space, proposed an amendment by adding the words “save only and 
except such as deny the divinity of Christ.” After a debate on the 
desirability of admitting Jews and Unitarians, the amendment was 
lost by a majority of twenty-three against seven. On the strength 
of this resolution, the Committee invited scholars from other religious 
bodies, and among them Mr. Vance Smith, as a representative of the 
Unitarians. 

The Revisionists began their work on June 22nd by a commemora- 
tion in Westminster Abbey of the Last Supper of Jesus with His 
disciples. Notice had been sent by the Dean of Westminster to every 
member that such a celebration of the Communion would be held. 
Among the communicants was Mr. Vance Smith. This event shocked 
the susceptibilities of some High Churchmen and of a few Evan- 
gelicals. It evoked the usual comments in the “religious” news- 
papers, and it furnished a luxurious feast for some of the more rabid 
“Church” prints of the Philistine order, which manage to exist by 
being outrageous. This died out in its time, and the work of revision 
was going on from strength to strength. 

On the 14th of February, this year, the Convocation reassembled 
after the Christmas recess. The Guardian gravely records that there 
were soventeen bishops present, and that in the Lower House the 
attendance was larger than usual. The Bishop of London took the 
chair, uttering ominous words of sorrow that the Primate was absent, 
and betraying the consciousness of a gathering storm. There were 
dark clouds in the horizon and indications of the special presence of 
some of nature’s unseen but subtle powers. The Bishop of Win- 
chester then arose and said that he never meant to include Unitarians 
in the Company of Revisers, though his own hand drew up the resolu- 
tion that scholars should be invited, “to whatever nation or religious 
body they may belong.” He was surprised that Mr. Vance Smith had 
been invited, and he shared in the indignation which had arisen about 
the Communion inthe Abbey. He had letters from American bishops 
who agreed with him, and he believed that the orthodox Noncon- 
formists were equally opposed to the admission of a Unitarian to 
aid in the work. He therefore proposed a resolution, “That, in the 
judgment of this House, it is not expedient that any person who 
denies the Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ should be invited to 
assist in the revision of the Scriptures ; and that it is the judgment, 
further, of this House, that any such one now in cither company 
should cease to act forthwith.” 

This resolution was seconded by the Bishop of London, as the only 
atonement he could make for having himself advocated that the 
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Puritans. vedere tee 
was instructed to bring before the Conference. And if 
will search out what is known of the lives of the translators ¢ 
James's Biblo, ho will find that some of them battled to the di 
against the “ Anglicanism”, of Bishop Androwes.* Tho Noneon- 
formists of that day were noither allowed to be separate from the 
Church, nor did they wish to be separate. To include, therefore, at 
east the orthodox Dissenters, was to imitate, in our altered cireum- 
stances, the plan of the old translators. 

‘Three bishops opposed the Bishop of Winchester’s resolution. 
Tho Bishop of St David's nha rot ack wuodiar the ey poedy 
woro  Unitarians, Doists, or Atheists.” The only thing to which he 
looked was efficient scholarship, He could not see that the West- 
minster Communion had any connection with tho question before 
them. The Bishop of Exotor pleaded that the Convocation must 
keep faith with those who had been invited from other f 
bodies ; and the Bishop of Bath and Wells was thankful for “the 
Blessed opportunity of communion with our Nonconformist brethren.” 

The debate was continued next day. The Bishop of Rochester 
spoke first. Simple unsophisticated Dr. Claughton could not see the 
necessity of the winding ways of the astute Bishop of Winchester to 
compass his ond. He would apply the knife at once, and out off the 
offending heretic. Why should we keep faith with men who do not 
believe as we do? Replying to the Bishop of Exeter, he said that 
such “ precious things” as “ good faith and pledged faith,’ must be 
thrown “overboard,” to make “reparation to the injured honour of 
our Lord and Saviour!” It is difficult to express the solemm sorrow 
and tho infinite pity which possessed and overwhelmed our whole 
boing on reading these words. For some speculative difference 
in theology, we are to sacrifice the most sacred and the most 
certain of human obligations. Is this the religion of Jesus Christ ® 
or is it, as the Dean of Westminster said, the religion of the old 
Pagans? Bring your sacrifices and apposse the all-devouring god. 
Violate every human affection, every human duty, every rolation 
between man and man, and for the honour of Him—oh, my soul, utter 
it not!—of Him who sacrificed Hirnself for all that was honaof fat 
who preferred mercy to sacrifice, who did not break the bruised reed, 

* Tk in enough to mention the drat known—Rainolds, President of Compas 
sod Ctaderton, Master o€ Ecamanadl, two reproseatativo Purlansy AbUot the Punii, 
Archbishop, and Milos Smith, Bishop of Gloucester, who provented Land, wees 
of Glonocster, from turning the Communion Toblo * altar-wise"”—a turning which 
unde it impossible fur any clergyman to keep the Rulaic concurming the Besar 
sa fc ba Bron down a High Charon tha recent fst dre. A aligs 


nant“ Anglican” historian says that Miles Smith converted all the churches of bik 
dioeess into oonventicles. 





advocate that the most sacred of human obligations are to be sacri- 
ficed for what they suppose to be tho honour of the Deity, it is not 


guided by the Holy Ghost. Other members spoke 
of the resolution. Canon Gregory denied that there was any obliga- 
tion to be violatod, as no mecting had taken place between the two 
contracting partics, Archdeacon Freeman was to 
gence on the Committee of mon who did not their vil 
‘Christian faith, on the ground that the true i 
Soriptures was independent of “the ordinary Jaws and roles of 
ism.” Dr. Fraser would not have a Unitarian among the 
Sixt bereure’ tho Obsch woe the hooper and witnee SO 
Whit, and its rovision might touch the faith and salvation of millions, 
Canon Seymour said that St.John would not have committed the 
translation of the Scriptures to one that denied the Godhoad of Christ; 
and Oxnon Woodgate snid plainly that it was x *'ein'"to have put 
this gentleman on the Committee. 

Witer counsels, howerer, prevailed. The Dean of Westminster 
opposed the resolution om three grounds :—* (1) That it involves on 
its very face a breach of good faith, a scandalous inconsistoncy and 
vacillation on the part of this vonerablo House of Convocation. (2) 
Tt involres by implication a new principle in the translation of the 
Tioly Scriptures, and one which scholars in all such matters 
entirely to repndiate. (3) The resolution, as worded, is intrinsically 
absurd and impracticable.” On the first head, the Dean went into 
the history of the resolution which it was now proposed to rescind. 
Tt had boon deliberately debated by tho House, opposed by Arch- 
dleaten Dealtou, defended By tho linented Dean Alferd sid easaiad 
by an overwhelming majority. On the second head, he showed that 
the present resolution, by excluding men of certain th 
opinions, would change the ground of impartial criticism on 
the revision was originally bused. And thirdly, to cxelude only 
those who deny the Godhead of Christ wns to leave an open door for 
those who denied the Godhead of the Father and of the Holy Ghost, 
‘The resolution, by condemning the doctrine of the Unitariana, would 
exclude all except the disciples of Swedenborg. The really orthodox 
and only cligible members of the Committee would be those who 
bolioved that the all of the Infinite was concentrated in the person of 
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‘This strange episode in the of the revision of the Bible has 
received but sreariap ana rere i at 7 beeeckechcor int 
been full and fair in its reports, but «poring in its. 

and mereiful silence, Te aha Be 


the meetings of Convocation were forbidden by the Crown, there was 
generally a pitched battle between the two Houses. The Lower House, 
which then represented the ignorance and passion of the inferior ale 
condemned heretical books written by tho bishops; and the 

«Fathers in God” treated the Lower House with the infinite com- 
passion and gentleness of wise and loving parents towards weak: and 

children. But on this oceasion it is the Lower 
has had to guide the “ Fathers” and to preserve their feet 
should stumble and fall, Alas! where now are the Tillotsons 
Stillingfloots? Tho sec of Gloucestor has not an Edward 
Elya Simon Patrick, Gilbert Burnet does not come from r 
Thomas Tenison from Lincoln, nor John Williams from Chichester. 
Schn Moore is no longer st Norwich, nor Thomas Sprat at Rochester, 
and Winchester has not even its Peter Mew. We do not, however, 
forget that Tait was abeent, and that Thirlwall and Temple were on 
the right side. 

‘The informal reason of this Convocation panic was the Westminster 
communion, which wns, as the Bishop of St. David’s said, and as every 
member of either House who had not sacrificed his judgment as well 
as his “‘consistency ”’ knew to be, altogether distinct from the question 
ofa Unitarian being among the Revisionists. Mr. Vance Smith, like 
any other Englishman, was at liberty to join in any act of worship in 
the National Church, and no clergyman could lawfully have refused 
togive him the sacrament.* The bishops may have forgotten the ean- 
stitution of the Church of England, but if they had looked at their 
Proyer-books they would have found that it binds no creed on the 
laity, and lays down no condition of communion but a Christian life, 
A clergyman is only at liberty to refuse the sacrament to ‘a notorious 
and evil liver.” ‘There is no court to tfke cognizance of « layman's 
theology. The people are nowhere Eespelad ta to conform to allwhich 
the Church teaches. This was Stillingflect’s great argument with the 
Nonconformists. Tho ministers had to tako oaths and make 
tion, but with the scruples of tho peoplo no one could interfere. 
has been the spirit of the Church of England, in all times of her 
history, since the government passed from the bishops to the Crown. 
Before the days of toleration it was imperative on ull parishioners, ws 
the rubric distinctly states, to receive the commanion at least four 

* Chancollor Masingberd quoted a statute of the time of Edward WIL, which forbids 
any clergyman to deny the sucrument to any person humbly and devoutly desiring it. 
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silk or velvet,—which, Lowever, may be the material of ritualistic 
night-caps,—but they also declare that depravers of the Royal Supre- 
macy are excommunicate, ipso facto. The gentlemen of St. Alban’s 
need not then wonder that they are afloat, for they have been over- 
taken by the “Excommunicatio latm sententie.” An argument 
founded on a technicality in a rubric is equally vain. It may be said 
that Mr, Vance Smith did not give notice the day before the commu- 
nion ; but who knows that he did not? Apparently he did. How 
many persons keep this rubric? How many clergymen enforce it? 
Again, it may bo said that Mr. Vance Smith was not confirmed ; but 
who knows? What clergyman is there who certifies himsclf concern- 
ing every communicant that he has been confirmed? It is usually 
quoted as an historical fact that Archbishop Secker was never con- 
firmed, and doubts concerning the confirmation of the present 
Primate have caused great anxiety in some quarters. It has never 
been the custom of the Church of England to administer confirmation 
to persons who have already been communicants in other Churches. 
‘We have o continuous comment in history in evidence of this. 
William III, George I, and George II, were never confirmed in 
the Church of England, and in our own day there is the case of the 
late Prince Consort, to whom no bishop ever refused the sacrament 
of the Supper. Even the “Blessed Martyr,” Charles I., was never 
confirmed. The argument from the use of the Nicene Creed is 
already answered. Its recital is not an essential part of the Com- 
munion Service, and when the recommendations of the Ritual Com- 
missioners become law, it will not even be a necessary appendage. 
The Dean of Westminster was right in every way that it is pos- 
sible for a man to be right. To have refused the Communion to 
‘Mr. Vance Smith would have been to have violated the law of the 
Church, which is also the law of the land, and to have subjected 
himself to the penalty of a law-breaker. The responsibility, on the 
other hand, of receiving the sacrament rests with the recipient, who, 
so far as the act goes, is thereby a member of the Church. Mr. Vance 
Smith has been blamed by Nonconformists as much, probably, as the 
Dean of Westminster has been blamed by Churchmen, which is not 
surprising; for, as Canon Blakesley said 'in reference to another 
subject, Nonconformist human nature is very much like Church 
human nature. It is the same humanity, with its good and its evil, its 
strength and its weakness, which runs through all. Occasional con- 
formity to the Church of England is an ancient grief both to Con- 
formists and Nonconformists. After the Act of Uniformity, the 
ejected ministers in the City of London held » meeting, at which 
they resolved to continue to receive the sacrament at their parish 
churches. Richard Baxter and many of his brethren did this to their 
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word. “person” is applied tothe Holy Ghost # We askeven a farther 
question : Is thoward  porson” ever applied to Doity in tho Seriptaro, 
in any senso? Tho solitary passage that can be quoted is that in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which leaves us to make what we can of 
the indefinite word /ypostasis, which if we translate “ person” will 


‘peremptory: acoep 
those who do not, ‘*the gulf of difforenco,”" ho suys, **is everlasting.” 
‘We personally receive the Nicone faith as the most rational explica- 
tion of Deity thnt has ever been given to the world; but them 
ana ig esp tehension.scmewers if ws ars sepa te 
everlasting difference from many of the ante-Nicene 
in modern times from John Milton and Sir Isaac Newton, from 
Samuel Clarke and Dr. Isane Watts. ~ 
The history of theology in the Church of England bears ample wit- 
ness that within the circle of those who subscribe to the Nicene Oreed 
ie hee Re vide ieee ceca io ee 
which separates the Unitarian from the Athanasian. The Nicone 
Fathers, in our judgmont, were the genuine disciples of Plato, or at 
Joast of the philosophical Neo-Platoniste, Plato explained the Trinity 
as “Being,” “Reason,” and “ Soul,” three and yet one.* ‘The great 
question between the Arian and the Athanasian was primarily a 
question of philosophy, und had often been discussed among the 
philosophers. It was whether or not the “Reason” was co-ctornal with 
the “Being "—in Christian phrascology, the Son with the Father. 
Arius said that there “was (a time) when the Sonwas not,” * Fool!" 
eried Athanasius, “could God ever exist without His ‘Reason ?”” 
Athanasius was right, and so was St. John, who said that the Logos, or 
“ Reason,” was in the beginning—was with God, and was God. Dr. 
Cudworth and the Cambridge Platonists of the seventeenth eentury 
adopted this hypothesis of the Trinity, which is really that of Scripture, 
of reason, and philosophy. Dr. Wallis explained how the three wore 
one by the illustration of @ cube which has three dimensions—length, 
breadth, and thickness, Dr. South adopted a similar hypothesis, 
making the three persons three modifications of the one Being. 
Bishop Fowler eaid the Son and the Holy Ghost had not an absolute 
existence, but derived life and cternity from the Father. Dr. 
Sherlock said that the three persons were as distinct as Peter, James, 
and John, but they were one by a mutual self-consciousness, Josoph 
* This Tsinity is in Plato ia various forms, but the second hypostasis is Node, ‘The 
Adyog which St John uses Is supposed to have boen Dorrowed from the later Pibenints. 
‘Dr. ‘Thompécm, in his notes to Archer Tatler's Lecturos, mys that the Lagos in this genes 
Resor ocours in Vlato, ‘The chango in the word, however, doos not affect tho 


argument. 
Bishop Kidder quoter a yasmgo in the sixth book of the “Republic,” where ho under 
stands the Logos of the second person in tho ‘'rinity. 
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Atonement which have been rejected by some of the greatest divines of 
the Church of England. They deny the hypothesis of the Schoolmen 
that God demanded an infinite satisfaction, and they refuse to take 
literally all the figures under which the work of Christ is set forth 
by the New Testament writers. The Racovian Catechism says that 
“Christ, by the divine will and purpose, suffered for our sins, and under- 
went a bloody death as an expiatory sacrifice.” On this subject there 
are doubtless different views among Unitarians, as there are in the 
Church of England. Bishop Burnet repudiated most of the scholastic 
theories concerning satisfaction, and John Locke was wisely satisfied to 
believe that Christ was his Redeemer, leaving the manner of redemp- 
tion among those things which we shall know when in ages to come we 
shall have learned more of God. According to Bishop Burnet the work 
of Dr. William Outram on the Sacrifice of Christ contained the doc- 
trine generally received by the clergy in his day. Outram says a 
great deal about sacrifice, expiation, and propitiation ; but the words 
are larger than the meaning. The Atonement is explained as not 
having been effected by the blood of Christ, but only that God was 
pleased with the obedience and sufferings of His Son. The Unitarians 
of Burnet’s day were willing to receive Outram’s work as in the main 
expressing their views. 

‘We have tried to determine how near a Unitarian may come to the 
theology of the Church of England. We have shown that he may 
be often nearer than some who are of the Church of England. It is 
possible, then, that Mr. Vance Smith may be separated from us only 
by some little difference that should be relegated altogether to the 
rogion of speculative theology. The position of the Unitarians of the 
present day does not seem to be so much the defence of Unitarian 
dogmas as the advocacy of practical religion, and the necessity of 
letting in light from whatever quarter it comes. They are asking 
the Church of England to do the same, and that is only asking the 
Church of England to be what it professes to be—not a Church of 
dogmas and metaphysical creeds, but of practical religion. This 
is tho Church’s ideal, which we cannot but believe will one day be 
realized. The recent exhibition in the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion is certainly humiliating, but it is doubtless due in a great measure 
to the absence of the Primate and the folly of some of the bishops. 
‘We may now indeed call upon our souls, and all that is within us, to 
unite in one rapturous Ze Dewn of thanksgiving that the Church of 
England is governed by the law and not by the bishops. 

Joun Hont. 
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and ‘tho tendoncia of seen thought ar in pposite 


‘roply to all these questions chould bo made in the nogative, — ~ 

Sufficiont distinction hae not, I think, been drawn by many who 
devote their lives mainly to religions thought and work, betwoen 
science, and the icin ek forward in her name—between 
scientific demonstration, and facts said to have been demonstrated by 
investigation callod scientific—betweon the actual discovery of new 
truths proved beyond all question, and mere assortions 
dogmatic, dictatorial, and positive, but resting upon aathority instead 
of upon evidence. 

uthariatiee assertion damages the interests of science, and arrests 
tho progress of truth, for science can never acknowledge any authority 
whatever. Her truths rest simply upon evidence, and the more care~ 
fully and the more minutely the ovidence is sifted, the greater is the 
gain to science. Unfortunately, howover, in every stage of scientific 
progress instances are not wanting in which mere positive assertions 
have been implicitly believed, and when these have been proved to 
be erroneous, new assertions as positive have taken their place, to 
be in their turn refuted and replaced by others. And this must ever 
bo if people persist in accepting scientific statements upon authority 
alone, and refuse to study the grounds upon which the statements 
are said to rest, 

A vague feeling of uncertainty has long prevailed in the minds of 
many highly educated persons with regard to the bearing of recently 
asserted scientific facta upon the beliefs which constitute the very 
foundations of religion. Rather than take the trouble even to ascar- 
tain the meaning of an assertion put forth, not a fow accopt it at 
once, and with it it the state of mental porploxity which its acceptance 
involves, But surely it is most necessary that before a new doctrine 
or a new philosophy is violently opposed, because its influence on 
religious thought is likely to be prejudicial, or warmly accepted for 
the very same reason, or for a very different reason, it should be 
ascertained whether it rests upon demonstrated facts, or is a more 
dictum, guess, cr conjecture, of some authority. 

Thave sometimes suspected that some theologians in these days ware 

to concede too much, nay, to concede what will 
prove to be the key of the position, regarded from the intellectual 
side. The proposition seems to have been accepted by many as 
proved, that the laws governing the living are the same as those 
which the non-firing obeys. But such « conclusion cannot reasonably 
be entertained at this time, nor is it likely that it will ever be proved 
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this earth! But where is the ovidenco in favour of the eonstructire 
power of force? Is it not strange that any one should maintain that 
terve should be tottpetent da canelcaoh The wecwsliie eOPUea ID 
a living plant or animal, when he must needs confess that all force is 
impotent to make a whocl or build a mill? Bat forco is actually 
cer p ocean elena leer p es 
tendencies of force must bo avereome by formatire agency OF powor.. 
Tnless force is first conquered and then regulated and di 

ture will not be evolved. Force may destroy and dissipate, but it 
cannot build; it may disintegrate, but it cannot faehion; it may eruah, 


or builds,—eonstructs postosses 
Oe Stans Ae eee 


me who hayo gained a scientific reputation in special depart 
ments have not hesitated to underrate or condemn other branches of 
Knowledge and other lines of inquiry of the merits or advantages 
of which they are quite unable to form a correct estimate. 

Physicists and chemists havo disparaged microscopical inquiry, the 
remarks they have themsclyes made proving distinctly enough that 
thoy knew nothing of the question upon which they express most con- 
fidont opinions. Of all departments of knowledgo, tho physiclogy of 
life has been the most unfortunate in this rospect, and the most 
ridiculous statements about the nature of lifo have been 
sanctioned by men of high position in other branches of natural 
Imowledge. Vitality has formed the favourite subject for perorations, 
and of late years many physical philosophers have concluded a Jong 
address, perhaps, on the nature and properties of the non-living, with 
some eloquent passages about the physical nature of life. 
have invaded a province of knowledge which they thought to conquer, 
but from which they must retire discomfited. Thoy have laid down 
iron rules which they have been the first to disobey, and have protested 
loudly about tho inoxorable logic of facts, while they have themselves 
utterly discarded all fact—and, revelling in mere rhapsody and fancy, 
they have tried to convince the unlearned that they were teaching the 
facts of science. Physicists, without having studied the wonderful 
offects wrought by vitality, have tried hard to represent if as a slave 
of force, but it has proved, and will ever prove, its master. Creative 
powor is os far removed as ever from non-constructing force; and the 
great life-mystery, in spite of the efforts and consummate skill of 
physicists and chemists, remains a mystery as great as when in child~ 
hood the longing first arose to inquire into the why and how. 

Lf lif is force, the idea of a power higher than force seems indeed 
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‘Tf the formation and action of our tissues and organs 
” duo to the propertics of the particles constituting the 
our body, it is diffieult to understand what influence a God eoul 
supposed to exert after the particles had been created in. pest 
and had been endowed with their properties, Does not 
page aieg prceryer aprender grieinne 
God, and aim at accounting for all the phenomena of this world by 
law, independent of will, power, or design? In such a echeme 
neither a superintending Providence, nor a Personal God, nor Chris- 
tianity could have place. only to ask whether the mind’ 
Go aaeraia thatthe as u primeval creative impulse, 
of which everything that has since happened and will happen isa 
consequence; and to inquire further, whether it would be possible 
for us to draw any distinction botween a relationship to a first camer, 
ane ompatociahs aliens eemotn, and etc 


Hees ceric cyeacs jad ehcp eae 
eve of discoverin; the tauditooe wads whieh Ue ecangennad saa 
Cf Giotegaaies tFUiting beings could be made to combine to form 
the organic compounds, and these compounds made to live, It bas 
indeed been affirmed over and over again, that the morning of dis- 
covery has dawned ; nay, that tho living has ino aati 
direct from the non-living; but the spontaneous ovum has 
be eshte living lyase ob sre rm te 
laboratory-bred plasma. 


Notwithstanding the most ingenious ateupie oad longa ge 
efforts, it haa beon found impossible to make any form of apparatus, 
or to obtain any chemical substance which acts like a living body, or 
which could possibly be mistaken for matter that wasalive. Attempts 
have therefore been made to prove that between certain non-living: 
things and living things there existed «ome analogy, And while it 
has been reluctantly admitted, in a vague sort of way, that there i a 
difference between the living and the non-living, the anulogies which 
had already been demonstrated justified, it was said, the anticipae 
tion that, a5 science was continually advancing, » time would come 
when means would be discovered by which the non-living should be 
made to exhibit the phenomena which are now regarded by some of 
us as peculiar to the living world. 

As all efforts to make living things failed, it was only natural that 
those sanguine persons who had determined that sncoess shall be 
attained some day, should endeavour to keep hope pebisfero 
to metaphor, and calling in the aid of analogical reasoning. But the 
argument from analogy hos been tremendously strained. Life, which 
arranges and gives to matter form and structure, has been likened 
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fallacy of the crystal argument has been many times exposed during 
the last hundred years, but there it stands in all its fictitious strength, 
in the very last work written in favour of the hapless spontaneous 
generation doctrine. Writers on the physical force side are never 
tired of speaking with contempt of the views of their opponents, 
while it is utterly impossible to get them to acknowledge that their 
own assertions should be subjected to any examination whatever, 
because, according to them, the physical view only is to be received. 

But if any form of the physical doctrine of life had been proved to 
be true, or had been shown to be based upon some sort of trust- 
worthy evidence, or had been shown to exhibit even an appearance 
of plausibility, it would undoubtedly have been a duty to inquire 
very carefully whether religious views could any longer be considered 
tenable. No one will deny that belief in any of the fanciful hypo- 
theses of the last ten years is consistent with the display of virtues 
called “Christian,” though many are doubtful whether the physical 
doctrine is not inconsistent with a belief in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. But it has certainly to be shown that the evidence adduced 
in favour of physical views of life is strong enough to disturb, ever 
40 slightly, the old foundations of Christian faith. 

Liovet 8. Beate. 
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advancing wealth of society is most intimate. Tt has been well said 
that he who makes two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before is a benefactor to his species. It is equally true that he who 
secures to the great mass of the people an abundant and cheap 
supply of food is amongst the best of criminal reformers. Whatever 
tends to facilitate and cheapen production is a direct gain to society, 
and whatever renders production more costly and more difficult is 
correspondingly injurious. The intimate connection between man’s 
lowest wants and his highest attainments will thus be most apparent. 
Intelligence, order, and virtue contribute most powerfully to the 
increase and preservation of wealth, or to that physical and social 
well-being which affords the conditions for the highest culture. On 
the other hand, idleness, dissipation, vice, and crime, while they are 

. fearfully destructive of existing wealth, are equally hostile to its 
production and accumulation. 

But prosperity has for nations, as well as for individuals, its 
peculiar temptations and dangers, as well as its advantages. Wealth 
affords new means of enjoyment and of social influence, and if not 
employed in accordance with the dictates of virtue and sound political 
economy, may become the cause of new and overwhelming evils. It 
is precisely this class of evils from which we are now suffering as a 
nation. The growth of wealth has outrun the nation’s morality and 
intelligence, and hence the employment of a considerable portion of 
that wealth in a manner which, by perverting the divine order of 
society, entails incalculable evils, and threatens the nation with the 
most terrible and widespread disaster. 

The true question, then, with regard to the operation of trades’ 
unions, strikes, and combinations, is not whether temporary success 
has or has not attended some of their operations ; not whether wages 
have been raised for a time in certain trades and in certain localities, 
the number of apprentices limited, or other grievances, whether 
fancied or real, redressed, and concessions wrung from the masters. 
The question is, what has been their general and essential tendency 
as regards the permanent and real prosperity of the working classes 
themselves, and of the country at large? 

The division of labour is now fully recognised as one of the grand 
means of facilitating production and securing the best quality in the 
articles produced. This principle would not have required a notice 
here were it not that the fact is too often lost sight of by those who 
now seck to enlighten the public on the claims of labour, that the 
distinction between the master and the workman is simply one of the 
forms of division of labour, and one of the most powerful in diminish- 
ing cost and increasing the rate of production. We have already 
seen that no profitable labour can be carried on without some accu- 
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_Tecta unclouded by the fumes of stimulants and narcotics, they would 
Tong ere this haye seen the true nature of many of those politicnl 
ovils from which commerce suffers, and whove incidence is heaviest 
‘on the working classes, and those evils would have ceased to. exist 
Nothing so fayours corrupt legielation and the perpetuation of profit- 
able abuses as the genoral stultification of the popular intelloct by 
‘tobacco, beer, and gin. apres tee plement eg a | 
man really wish to help him, and to render his newly-ncq) 
political power safe and beneficial in its exercise, they must persuade 
him no longer to follow the ignis fatuus of trades’ unions and etrikes, 
regardless of the inexorable laws of supply and demand; they must 
show him the necessity of making universal amongst his order that 
which the best of them have ever been doing—denying himself all 
faetite indulgences, and using with all integrity, for noblest ends, 

‘the moans already at his command. Thus raised above the degrading 
and perverting influences of beer and gin, he will be able, with a 
clear intellect and an unselfish purpose, to consider those great and 
beneficent laws on which society is based, and to help in the working 
out of those principles of freedom of trade which we are as a nation 
only beginning to understand, and to take his part in the struggle 
for the accomplishment of the grand design of all true human effort 
—the greatest good to the groatest number. 

‘Mr. Potter mast see, if he reflects at all, that the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, which he so eloquently deplores, is an overwhelming 
argument against the operation of trades’ unions; for if, in the forty 

six years since they were made legal, they have not prevented this 
great inequality and the growing helpless pauperism of nee 
of tho population in the midst of unprecedented co: 
perity, but if, in spite of their strenuous, okey, vee 
endeavours, and of all the success which he claims for them, the 
inequality between the capital and labour classes is ever on the 
increase, it is surely time to suspect that there is something unsound 
in the foundation on which the advocates of trados’ unions are build- 
ing their hopes. What we want is faith in groat principles, Let 
commerce und labour be made really free, let every man have 
adequate protection in the exercise of his rights, let taxation be so 
arranged as to prove as little as possible a hindrance to commereial 
enterprise ‘and fo full with less unfair weight upon the poorer 
clasecs, lot the people rightly uso the moncy they aro now earning, 
and. wages will rise as a natural consequonce of the general improve- 
ment, the moral tone of society will advance in proportion, the line 
which separates between capital and labour will become less marked, 
mutual jealousies will vdnish in the recognised identity of interests, 
and the two will work togother i perfect 
harmony. 
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Tt would lead us too far from our main point to angue, ns we think 
we might, thut if men consed to exorcise pity, self-deninl, courage, 
they would, from the inevitable narrowing of a nature whose 

are not used, degenerate from heavenly perfections into some of those 
yory earthly it ions which make some Christians ridiculous 
and others intolerable. But apart from this, and looking only ab 
the fact that they do not provide for—or rather seem to excludo— 
the exercise of some of the noblest energies of our nature, we find 
ample reason for being dissatisfied with the views which have been, 
with so much unanimity, propounded from the imagination as to the 
tate of the blessed dead. 

We return, however, from what has been imagined of loaven to 
the question, whother it is true, as we have seon it to be so generally 
assumed, that: we have to imagine everything, that we know nothing 
regarding it. ¥ é 

‘There is one passage of Scripture which, as our readers know, bas 
been #0 often referred to heaven, that we hardly think of heaven 
without thinking of it—the passage quoted from Isaiah in 1 Cor. fi: 
“Things which eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, and 
which have not entered into the heart of man to conceive, God 
hath revenled to us through his Spirit.” Did this passage refer 
to heaven, as eo many uncritical readors hayo assumed, it would 
seom explicitly to deny the possibility of acquirmg any know- 
lodgo of hoavenly blessedness. But referring, as wo need not say 
it actually does, in the first place, to the present experience of Chris- 
tian believers, but yet, of course, indirectly also to the future—all 
that God hath prepared for them that love Him, not certainly being 
contained in the sphere of the present life—it is a passage which not 
only does not declare it to be impossible to obtain any positive know- 

of heaven, but in its double reference to the present and the 
future, it offers itself ax afinger-post to inquiry. Heaven ix not inpon= 
ccivable to any human heart, to ren he witiliod aad eee 
‘as heayen has bocn painted. Tho blessodnoss of freedom from 
earthly pain, sorrow, death, oven sin and imperfoction—that blessed~ 
nose it does not require “ genius in its most gifted hour,” let alone 
the seeing eye of faith, to perceive and admire. But the blessednoss 
of what is not so remote and not-so strange—the blessedness of 
Christian life here upon the earth, of those things that God hath 
propared for them that loye Him here—this blessedness eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard. No mind, no heart, which is without 
& measure of real, though it may be unconscious, Christian enlight- 
enment and grace, can understand or feel how there can be the 
highest good and the truest blessedness in a life of unselfishness, in 
suffering with and for others, in self-sacrifice. This is cternally the 
most inconceivable of all things to a selfish and altogother unregene- 
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offer the testimony which they req) ire in confirmation of our views. 
cdot, is She word whles bet dest bos OURAtfa 

life here, If Christian life is eternal life in any sense, self-sacrifice 
is eternal. In saying that, we only say eternal life is not 
‘The law of Christian life, about which thoro can be no mistake, 
unmistakably declared to be the law of eternal life. To suppose that 
that self-sacrifice towards our fellow-creatures, which is so large a 
part of Christian life here, will have no part in it hereafter, is to make 
4 distinction botween Christian life and eternal life, which it seems to 
be the oxpreas object of much of the New Testament to deny. If 
this be grantod, on the same ground on which we Ano anything of 
a futuro stato at all, wo know that the state of the blosod dead is 
ane, the nature and tho blessedness of which is best expressed in the 
word self-sacrifice. 

‘Welare bend, howorer, mob fy ox Ghjokion. Wile aun la EEE 
way. Tho state of the “ dead in Christ” being one of “ 
‘how, it will bo asked, can there be any room for the exercize of self 
sucrifice, such, at any rate, as is most conspicuous and most neces 
sary in Christian life here? ‘They hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, Materialistic views of the future life give farce to this 
objection. It will have most force with those minds that most dis 
tinctly and complacently conceive of heaven as a place eut off by 
walls and bulwarks from all the rest of the univerae—a place in 
which, as in a field innumerable stalks of corn or barley are seen 
growing to the same height, ull xouls ure made all alike, and to tho 
same degreo blessed for ever. As to heaven being a place, however, 
8 ploce cut off by walls and bulwarks from tho rest of the universe, 
from every place where there is any evil or any wretchedness, wo 
do not so think of it when we think of angels and ssints in glory 
taking an interest in what is going on in this world. Again, as to 
heaven being «place at all, we may, in company with many good and 
great men, suppose either that it is or that it is not. Suppose itis 
nota pluce; suppose, ab any rate, it is a state rather than a 
character rather than locality. Suppose the blosed dead not made 
all alike blessed. in ono place, the Dlessedness of which is just to be 
there, but blessed in proportion to the degree and measure of 
heavenly, of spiritual Tite possessed by each—blessedness independent 
of place. This, at any rate, is conceivable. It is not only con 
ceivable, it is probable, it is certain, It is the measure of faith, 
truth, love which is in a man which is the measure of his trac, his 
eternal life and blessedness. If this be granted, it expands heaven 
for the display of self-sacrifice to all eters and all oternity. 
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notsupposing, the heaven of noble Christian souls who b 

toiled Jel ffered! for’ and! witht others all! thelr a 

not “complete rest," but rather leave, scope, room, 0 

taive, sill to atrive ond toll; aad diod fa dohay thinydermay : 

thing of old anxiety and pain, but ever also new, and deeper, and 

(kro ++ 
°o bo any more explicit than this, to suppose any 

Christian life thus eternally prolonged and see 

likely to run some risk of being misunderstood. But 

this risk in our anxiety to say what we mean, we have ° 

for inétances which will serve our turn. Maas doqeeatatl ae 

ponded on celestial studies and celestial students. Much has been said 

of the delight of eternally pursuing knowledge of God's works and 

ways Tt is notdifficult-to suppose something more blossed and more 

heavenly even than this delight. There are Christians who, with 

all the advantages of genius or high talents, of 

and experience, have been all their lives students of divine truth, and 

len erm gin yes eering mas ovee WW ee 

it farther. Tt is not difficult to imagine some such, in a 

sucrifiee, checking the desire for knowledge, bending thi 

heroically to the task of tutoring less gifted or less 

perhaps utterly heathen souls, in divine ee Se 

in this a deopor blessednesa than tho loftiost attesnunenta sian 

ledge of man or seraph could ever yield. 

So again we can imagine—and here we speak wi i-ever at naa 
fidence, as from the ground of universal and imperishable 
we can imagine the interrupted, or neglected, or unsuccessful 
Christian parents in time resumed in eternity. It costs us no effort of 
the imagination, and cortainly conflicts with no part of Christian ne 
velation that we know of, to supposo a mother, whose duty to a child ~ 
has been ill or ‘untussemfilly performed, finding in all eternity a 
real bas bled all the endecrour to rch th onc eg 
in that unaccomplished duty. 

It becomes every day more intolerable for the Christian mind to 
entertain the notion of the gencral or universal perdition of the 
heathen. Commerce and science together impross us more nad more 
with their enormous numbers ; Christianity deepens our sense of 
brotherhood with them all, and, ‘consequently; of the Father’s part ia 
them; and the more Slee therefore it becomes almost daily 


& blessedness foreign to all their carthly exporience, but in mover- 
ending toil experiencing a nevor-ending joy. 
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and darkness and imperfection always shrinking into narroy 
valea. Maitiarodaoe! at Gat Geers; semis sil oe r 
monts will occur, victories will bo won, by which 

be mado to thrill through heavenly bosoms, and new 

echo through heavenly places. While we are apt to be 

by some present aspects of the religious world, we look to 

idem of Cod of fhe unbounded tutors, abl aco sot ely 

nations that have never yct heard the Gospel, clang ito te ead 
bringing with them, as spoils of victory over tho docaying kingdom 

of darkness, fresh glory and tra Neststaes epoca 
‘Theso are some of tho views of human life and destiny which present 
themselves when, at the word self-sacrifice, at the sign of the eras, 
we see heaven opened. 

A larger view of human life, we remark in conclusion, than that 
which is commonly expressed in calling it a staté of probation, is 
suggested by all this. Eternity is a stato of rewards and punish- 
ments. So is time But neither of them is that alone. ‘The present 
state of things is an education; the future will be that also; both an 
endless development of the humon spirit in true, and, aboye all, self= 
sacrificing life. It is the key to the riddlo of human history, to all 
this otherwise unintelligible world. It is the explanation of all the 
perplexing contrasts of human existenco, past and present, poverty 
and riches, east and west, barbarism and eivilization, hoalth and sick- 
ness, evil and good, that they serve to individuulize, to dit 
human beings so a8 to give scope eternally for self-sncrifice. Differ 
ent ages, difforent races, different creeds give us different men, in 
order that differences and. stagronion si with Shera, ae 
reconciles them all, the spirit of self-sacrifice in Christ, may not fail 
eternally. Earth has an infinite variety of spiritual climates and 
soils, that humanity, transplanted to the one climate and the one 
soil of the invisible ond cternal, may retain an infinite variety, and 
in that variety a paradise for all self-sacrificing souls, and for 
God whose life they share. Evil exists that good may grow strong 
‘by conquering it; selfishness, the root and stem of all evil, that golf 
sacrifice may never lack a duty and a diadem, Sin, the divider 
between man and man, and between man and God, shill be, through 
Christ, the eternal bond of human brotherhood and human blessed- 
noes. And thus we understand how tho loast shall be the 
Often, among the lowly and tho poor in spirit, among the * nobodies"” 
of society and the least esteemed in churches—not among the 
of soviety or the leaders of Christian sects—the lesson of self-ancriBce 
has been well learned on earth, proficiency in which is true—is 
heayonly—greatneta and glory and blesscdness. ‘Thus, too, we under= 
stand the meaning of the words, “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; 
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theory of Christian life on which it reats cannot be false. 
‘with regard to the present world, if not with regard to 
[id be ela l ereier snare a of 

and. blemedness. If our theory of another life havo any truth in it, 
it is important for this life that os much truth as there may bo in 
it should be generally inculeated in place of much which comes at 
present from the pulpit und the religious press, ‘The future, or our 
conception of it, is, as we have before remarked, important to our 
cereal acri Our view of the future is important also to 

our present conduct. No doubt it is, first of all, a selfish earth 
which makes a selfish heaven ; tl, the toa ellor at 
selfish heaven makes a selfish earth. As long us materialistic views 
of heaven give currency to the notion that, in heaven, all that was 
of earth—distinctions of mind, character, lifo—are obliterated in a 
uniform perfection and a monotonous blesscdness, so long will the 
beliof prevail that it is very much the esme what a man’s lifo is up 
to the last moment, if, only just before that, his sins are pardoned 
Padisis essaca icy toa alee ob Ton taal pacer? On the other 
hand, our thoory of a future life, if it be accepted, obviously: Toads 
to the conclusion that no action of our present lives is unimportant 
in respect to the oternity which is to follow. It is true, it will pro- 
bably be objected by many, that we socom, in adopting any such 
theory, to declare the possibility of changes in the condition both of 
the good and of the evil which have been commonly pronounced to 
be impossible, and therefore directly encourage people to live now 
as if the issues of their life might be set aside or modified in the lifo 
to come. But the answer to this objection, wo think, is not to 
nssort the eternal immobility of existence in tho next world, bat the 
eternity of tho issues of our actions in this world. Our lives are 
fleeting, but our momentary acts are eternal. They live in that 
which is eternal in us, As regards sin, the wages is death—aven if 
it be pardoned. God is not mocked; whatsocver a man soweth, 
that shall ho also reap. Hoe that sowcth to the floah, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. Not mere immortality, on tho ono 
hand, any more than mere bodily corruption on the other. Ho that 
soweth to the flesh, reaps in the spirit propensity to evil, force of mad 
selfishness, in which there is the terrible vitality of spirit. He that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall reap in spiritual power and fheulty, in 
capacity for and enjoyment of life, trae life, eternal life. Tho 
spiritual theory which we havo advanced of another life, if it implica 
change in eternity, rests upon the eternity of all that goos on in time. 

Joux Snxvier, 








(oe EAS Tree gy Rei 
rie ea ow tne ow omen 
in which one or the other is to be preferred from the 
the word, or from the authority of the best MSS. 
T light etmeally wpea ho weed ats, which th pon oft 

MSS., Iam told, is incorrectly written eilices. This is 
ae eet honey om Sisto ee 
Similar instances might no doubt be multiplied, and the learned 
care to remind us that transcription from dictation was more common 
in the genuine classical times than in the medieval. 
curious instance of the kind is given by Dunlop (“ 
Roman Literature,” ii, 541) from Lambinus's preface to 
oa a fragment of Turpilius, a character in one of the 

iy, ‘Qui mea verba yenatur pestis arcedat.' Now the 
Menip Saunt oe ie Fact arcedat, wrote are cedat, which converts 
the passago into nonsenso,” ‘Cho sound dictated to him hod been 
areedat. 

But I would refer more particularly to the fluetuation so common 
in our printed books and MSS. of ei and ¢ pure, in such words as 
coniticio = condition, concio = contio, nuncius = nuntine, nocieiue = 
novitive, and many more; and, again, in many Roman names, such 
as Aocina = Altius, Mucite = Mutius, Poreius = Portius® To 
those may be added Mhucius, Cadicive, Suipicivs, &., which aro 
rendered with ¢ ore indifforontly. It is remarkable, as regards the 
Greek «, that the MSS. of Strabo, we ure told, give the Latin Portus 
Icius by “Txios, while in those of Ptolemy we read "Tros. Tt is clear 
that both writers and printers gave a common pronunciation to ¢ and 
# pure, and this can hardly have been other than ¢ sibilant, af or ahi, 
much os wo eound them now. The Italians havo generally zepre- 
sented the consonant by s, and the French by the soft ef 

But on this testimony, however direct it may at first sight appear, 
we must not altogether rely. The reply to it is obvious, that the 

+ Innot perce — porte, the gateway or space belwoen two furrownt Again, fa not 
Se ene Caan Ts not Mare identical with Afarews, and 

tL xara, with we enfence, tht itonetenibor wrote sentry end alias 
exanelace, it was because tho word iteelf was pronounced exanaslare. And this, too, 
aie ee Compare Korddm auxiacy conlies = eoahied, 








te nl‘! on hh tue ng of Spey 
stem on which Organic Life has been developed 


Tareas have own “cect” beens f thes ida hs 
survive. But these variations must happen before 


If this be so—if the Law of Variation be indeed of such primary 
importance in the work of creation—how can it be ‘‘irreverent” to 
Beds fa eta isinnont tha lan hog eee 
aim of the Creator in the work which has been 
The farther back we push 
conceive his “interference” to be limited to the ordaining of “lays,” 
the more certain it becomes that in these laws at least, if anywhere, 
wo have the expression of His Mind and Will. 

Into what, thon, doos the objection of Mr, Darwin really resolve 
itself? 

There seems to me to be but one answer to this question. The 
objection of Mr. Darwin is founded on that disposition—so old in the 
history of Philosophy, and now so much revived—to dismiss as 
“ Anthropomorphic,” every conception of the Divine character and 
attributes which brings them into conceivable relation with even 
the highest character and attributes of Man. This is part of the 
philosophy of Nescience, and this is the point to which I wish te 
direct myself in the present paper. 

1 am under no necessity of arguing with Mr. Darwin on the 
existence of a Creator. I have never thought that his special theories 

inconsistent with Theism. Ho him- 

“The birth both of species and of 

ly parts of that grand sequence of events 

Seid aceasinda safe io noogpt aaithin.ratalt of LEAL eae The 
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other hand , the i 
Sar 


hands, “For Thy pleasure they are and were created.” Variety is 
‘one of the most notable facts in Nature. T repeat, therefore, ance 
more my belief that this variety—variety of form, of beauty, and oF 
enjoyment—appoars to have been an object and an aim in the 
creative Mind, 

Teannot conclude this paper without an oxpression of rospect for 
the raro candour with which Mr. Darwin’ confesses that in his work 
on the Origin of Species he under-estimated the number and r 


“sexual selection.” I have no leisure now to state all tho frets: 
and arguments which appear to me to disprove this theory. fists 
cof them are stated with admirable force in Mr. Mivart’s work. But 
may simply observe that, as Mr. Darwin himself confesses,” the propa- 
gation of organic forms takes place throughout extensive provinces 
of Nature under conditions which exclude altogether the element of 
choice on the part of either male or female. When we consider that 
these conditions upply to the whole Vegetable Kingdom, and to exe 
tensive subdivisions of the Animal Kingdom also, and when we 
consider how enormousin these ie the development of forms which 
splendidly ornamented, we have some measure of the utter inadequacy 
(to say the least) of the explanation which Mr. Darwin has 

Tt would seem to be an elementary principle in reasoning on such 
subjects that phenomena cannot be ascribed to a particular enuse 
which is not co-extensive with its assumed effects. 


* “Descent of Man," Part IT, p, 396, 











epieme tne elle part they were in the hubit of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, in r, contains such 
known by the name of the Baths o ef 
system was followed wherever in any great city the a 
for finding the requisite space for burying bodies without 
them. Just as the so-called pigeon-cots, the woll-known h 
burial-places for the poorer classes, arose solely from the : 
providing in the cheapest manner, space for preserving the u 
of ashes; and as these Columbaria are found almost 
in the city of Rome, and there in countless numbers, the | 
eatacombs also aro an arrangement arising from the peculiar ein 
stances of the great city of Romo, 

The original designation of these burial-places is » ge 


* “Aream at sepulchra cultor vorbi centulit et cola struxit «ule cunctis sumpéftas 














government. What is the meaning of all th 
which surround the Queen when she appears in i 
hor subjects? What mean tho antique drosses of tho 

“ boofoaters,”” and all the other pageantry of court coremonial? ‘The 
eynieal may laugh at them, but wise men recognise their use, ‘These 
quaint dresses connect the England of to-day with the England of a 
hoary past, and teach, ina manner more vivid and it 
echool-books, that though the individual monarch dies, the monarshy 
ever lives, and that England is nono the less fresh and. 
being Old England. Who can tell how much of the) 

English institutions is due to the ritualism in which 
enshrined ? Let the Queen dispense with the usual ceremonial ; 

drive down to Parliament in a private brougham, and in the 

dross ofan English gontlowoman, and let the assembled poors: 

ful Commons receive hor in their usual attire ; lot the sume absence of 
ceremonial prevail in all othor meetings between her’ 

subjects ; let all distinctions of rank be abolished, except in name— 
and who can doubt that ina few years England would be a 

Who can doubt, too, that the order and sobriety with 

debates of tho House of Commons are, on the whole, conducted, are 
muinly due to that atmosphere of ritualism which porvados all ite 
forms? What is the meaning of the unfailing reverence which 
every member pays to the mace? What means the Speaker's chair 
of office, and silk gown, and awful wig? What means the peremp- 
tory rulo which compels all mombers to wear the regulation het? 
Tremombor the sensation that was caused six yeara ago when Mr, 
Bright suggested that members should be allowed to attend the 
Speaker's levees in ordinary dresses? Why should they not, if 
ritualism is nothing better than the plaything of fools? When 
Cromwell abolished the monarchy and established a | 

he acted consistently in commanding one of his soldicrs to “take 
away that bauble.” ‘The maco had in truth bocome a “ baublo’” when 
the ‘aoa which it symbolized had perished. 

This principle of symbolism runs, in fuct, through all our insti« 
tutions, Propose to way the uniform of our soldiers, and dress 
thom in plain clothes, and you will soon see whether the army ‘thinks 
ritual a matter of no significance, ‘And why should oeclesanal 
millinery” be the only millinery which is contemptible? We do 
not laugh at regimental millinery, We do not dospise the officer 
who defends the flag of his regiment with his life-blond, and wraps 











with its gold and silver, and precious woods and cos! 
moans all this, if God loves what men call “a 
Aes arent dademetrammeets, gees 


he hoe of onda ladon with the spoof Egypt 


worship was to be “for glory and fur beauty.” Does this: 

the notion so popular in some quartere—I mean the notion 

only worship worthy of Almighty God, and which is 

His sight, is ‘a simple °” Such a aiotion finds: 

either in reason or in Scripture. “When God created this lower 

world,” says a sober writer, “Ho created it according to the pattern 

pica lbpemeatic—nesNemerorpinmtn re! 

the world above; and His reason for so doing was, that the 

might be connected with the other.”* We are too forgetfial of the 

profound truth here hinted at. There is nothing in «this world of 

Alccting phenomena which possesses an independent existonco, All 

things that live have their root in» spiritual cause, and must ulti- 

Sastely vo referred to Elim fa. whor * wo. 1i76-an cies See 

‘onr being.” ilgcapm mans folie Aone eee 

the Sacrament is really due to the 

is far away instead of being very close to us. “Tnone sential 

‘a very real'one, the whole visible creation may be said to feed cupon 

ite God, for all its life is derived from Him. Its teeming fruitfalnoes 
“* Deen Lyall'e Propadia’Prophaticn,p. 286. 
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political influences which were moving the age, and amidst all its 
Sufi ovng torr 6 biher arnt uth of ra 


forces. 

hhe says, ‘is in itvelf cither bad or good, ugly or beautiful” 

thing gets its quality from without, and is stamped by external 
authority. As words are merely the counters of wise men,* 80 actions 
aro in themselves cntirely indifferent, ‘They got all their valuo or 
moaning from a sanction outside of thom. There is no euch thing, 
therefore, as natural morality. Morality is the creature of the State, 
So also is religion, which has a natural foundation in human fear, but 
the truths of mhich can ‘only be defined and guaranteed) By. ibe 
supreme poe ry residing in the soyercign who only has the 
legislative power. 

Tt was eipoentbty fa fact, for Hobbes, starting as the aid foes) ® 
mere external view of human nature, ax n collection of selfish 
instincts at necessary war with one another, to find any regulative: 
principle within—any Inv ofthe mind which could entites thalomel 
conflict of the passions. There was to him no sphere of human nature 
corresponding to “the law of the mind;” and tho principle of 
control, therefore, must come from without and not from within. 
Similarly he could find no rallying point for human society save in 
external law, backed by a supreme power capable of enforcing it, 
“This was to him at once the highest ethical and the highest political 
-conception ; and within the control of this sovercign power, whose 
-vordicts admitted of no challongeand no division, he sought to reduce 
call the movements of Life, of society, and the Church. Never were 
nobler powers consecrated to lower service. Never was a bolder 
attempt made to contradict the very idea of moral progress and of 


001 
Hobbes’ atic bh shine 
Tunguage and the framework of biblical 
dclights to employ, He is not the more, but the less, a Christian 
for all his parade of Christian phrascology. His professions of 
respect for supernaturalism, and his descriptive analysis of a 
Christian commonwealth, may be honest or not. ‘This does not alter 
the essential character of his thought, which leaves no rational basis 
in human nature for either morality or religion. 

A system such as this was in every rospect antagonistic to the 

© Leviathan," 1 4. 1 Tid, i, 98. 
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and as this is seen in other sciences, so especially is it discernible in 
that of divinity, as all but ignorant and extremely prejudiced persons 
must needs acknowledge.” 

Such are the main features of interest to be gathered from the 
contemporery notices of the Cambridge Divines which have come 
down to us. They are neither very copious nor very intelligent. 
They do not penetrate much below the surface, nor help us to get 
close to the heart or higher meaning of the movement. But, so far, 
they are lively, interesting, and characteristic; and if they do not 
go deep, they suggest a clear enough surface-picture. It is seldom, 
perhaps, that the highest side of any religious movement is presented 
to contemporary on-lookers and critics; but even the hasty impres- 
sions of contemporaries are always well worthy the attention of the 
historian. They serve to give life and reality to the aspects of a 
movement, even where they fail to recognise all its meaning, or to 
describe it in its fulness. 

J. Tottocu. 
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days and full of honours, had 

determined advenaries. To take the step which he has tal 
was only wanted decision, mental force and freedom, with sufficient 
moral courage. In a noble-minded man these must hare come — 
necessarily of thomsclves, from the clear consciousness that 
opposite party was in orror, und from the earnest 
decree of the Pope and his Council was not merely 
pe st tae aac 
itself. 

Déllinger’s declaration is tolerably omen 20 Become 
a singular proposal, somewhat curious. He 
ata ecnune of tie eanahlel paatatend GES 
Teast of the Archbishop of Munich and his Cathedral Chapter. Ts 

Se a eae 

tified, and if the Vatican Council can rightly claim 
tik perpen ootreuse hs ses fo. prov (sha aoe seam 
tho infallibility of the Pope is founded on passages of 
which do not establish it, and which cannot be interpreted in this 
sense by Catholic theologians, unless they set aside an oath which 
they have already taken. Pio et ee 
be received and interpreted according to the universal consent of the 
Fathers. Now, the Fathers never interpret the 


principle set forth in many episcopal pastorals, and other official 
documents, that the new dogma has always been universally, or 
almost universally, received and believed through all centuries, is 
altogether wrong. (3) Dollingor offers to provo that the bishops of 
the Roman countries, Spain, Italy, South America, and France, 
through whose preponderating numbers the dogma was determined, 
have been misled by their seminary education and their cluss-books, 
which in regard to the question at issue are full of false, fictitious, 
or perverted quotations, These class-books are the moral theology of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, the theology of the Jesuit Perrone, and others 
of the sume kind. (4) That two General Councils, and muny Popes 
in the fifteenth century, have by solemn decrees announced by 
Councils and repeatedly confirmed by Popes, determined the question 
of the mensure of papal power and infallibility: and that theee 
decrees aro in such flagrant contradiction to tho now dogma, that it 
is utterly impossible to reconcile them, (5) Déllinger believes he 
can show that the new decrees aro absolutely irreconcilable with 
Enropean states; that true citizenship is incompatible with the 
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to enlarge and enlighten the Church, take all the means most 
calculated to throw it into the hands of its most obstructive and 
Aiorarchical mombers. If the Nonconformists would join, instead of 
opposing, those who simply desire to make the Church national, and 
useful, and Christian, they would not be the losers, and the real gain 
would not be to any particular Church or party, but to the whole 


country, 
Tt is not only inovitable, it is greatly to bo desired, that considerable 


for the leading minds in its communion would almost 
if not altogether cease, even if they were allowed any longer to 
exist within its pale. This would be no more than is the natural 


Judicature, or the two Universities, were suddenly 

-consed to be established and endowed by law, it is doubtful (to say 

the least) whether any of theso—highly as they aro now valued— 

could continue by the voluntary and spontaneous effort of popular 
i So in all probability would it be with the Charch. Such 

is the almost inevitable consequence of a shock given to any institu- 

tion which rests its Spehcey po apie more palpable and 

“VOL, XWIt. 
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of it is that in a self-conscious reason 


this impulse is metamor- 
By the fact of its unien 
4 : ‘remains a moro 
but comes ont under the new i 
moral * 


it 


Lok ecomy "Uy the mind, aad tse 
Kant's 

Sars Seat tho sonse of duty; and all other 

terms. This, then, is the subjective, and at the same time the 

isp serene orality. It is universal, und exists in man. 

[rier ie rise to the distinction betweon right and wrong. The eat ey 

bo as That whieh an agent fully conscious of is Fran 

‘would approve of himself ns doing.” 


And now to pass to the volumes in quostion. Here the extracts 
‘will not all be consecutive, as to the place they oceupy in the book, 
‘but they are consecutive in thought and intention. And the first 
Tetter (to Mr. Mill) in the second volume would alone be sufficient 


for my present purpose :— 
Atie.. 6 Tho! Ca patcmageat ecu pectic stir ton 
it and ers matter—any 1 
know? ... Ehgeetyret ie ‘Why, the 
jected relations to Soe aie It a 
it is in itself the 
ths Séforecibe of 
iti the univ pot 
the cataloguing an’ of (80 eae natal ucts? Is 
there, oris ihere 1 mea cei jum Which defies analysis, 
‘vory differentia it ie, that it must dofy analysis, because it for ever controls 
‘the rest? See aaa It is implied in the words right, 
pate g A million times have I shat tho fees on my thoughts, and 
this question. Bak Keannos desteey canclanon s dotge Leys 
pitingly this #doe 


more or less of 


breaks ii ly and 
latlbdoss Ihe ociience st and in 
mentary notion of Duty comes out of [T 
moro exnot] resistance to power. It ean came in no other way. 
man who makes sucrifices for principle [does sl for wat 
Indeed, is ths Point of Hononr, ax botweon bins the Moral 
der of the Univorse. Briefly, he (does it] for the Ba ot H ney nina 
is pani ie paras Eas ae TRE Se 
++» is our only guarantee for the possession of any right 
IRSTeRES hn 5 prec EN a 
other man. . - - Nor, indood, can IE concoive that there should be any key 
Sector epee pleasure (cither in quality or kind), except » 
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fear arpelln lenges hla eig yoy plaer=engicrsorap-ny ead 
form is only a recognition of the grontneas of the not-mo.” * 

After noticing the correspondence between the phraseology about 
“tho truth of things,” the reader will kindly turn to the following 
‘passage from the work in question :-— 

sepa eectioaris mamearty cettacines Diotas wirconiocay 


bees PT pee sclf-abnegation, or 
Wwonid mit anothor's oo activty, Ao 
pkpra tre « «« Thus the Moral 
ery of Honcur, directad upwards to the An. is Love 
directed downwards to the Many, it is Justice, 


And hore T might stop, but that T wish to guard myself against 
which will now be dealt with in small 
compass, and also to add a few words concerning Bishop Butler. 
Thero is an essential difference between 


No physicist can SRE eran “man is descended from 
}” for it ie obyiously—I venture to use that adverb 


prove their cuse—I say it is 

‘impossible that the affiliation should bo without break 

out; and, besides any presamptions against the conclusion, 
thore is tho insuperable difficulty of first proving an indefinite noga- 
tive. So, in the question before us, no human being could ever make 
out the affiliation of any of the elements of Morals (proper) to ances- 
tral “associations” —it is plainly impossible; the conception is outside 
‘the limite of discussion, to those who think it demonstrable that there 


of the indefinite negative may be stated in various 
ways. In “Henry Holbeach,” it is stated, in page 246, of volume ii,, 
in these terms, to which I still adhere :-—'* You would agree with me, 
that it is vain to trace mo back” ey aati ges Reaielee) 
“to an anthropoid ape, and fancy tat has made my altar-stair ridiou- 
Tous, or gained a final advantage over me. Ro, Tsay, you have 
made out # formula which represents or enables you to tabulate 
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sideration of consequences, é.¢., to utilitarian and empirical considora- 
tions.” This particular obsorvation need not now be fully discussed ; 
but it is obvious that Kant’s dead, blank maxim of the “categorical 
imperative,” Act so that ty mode of acting may serve as a general 
law for all acting beings, cannot possibly be vitalized or filled up by 
any considerations of general consequences. Strictly and absolutely 
dotined (and that is a necessity of the question), every “acting being” 
is one by himself, unlike any other “acting being.” And the sumo 
thing applies to the conditions of his moral activity; for no two 
situations or scts of conditions are exactly alike. To speak as if they 
wore, is to use the language of jurisprudence or moral expediency, 
not ef philosophy. Hence we need not waste words in drawing out 
into detail the proposition that Kant’s “ categorical imperative” muat 
take on colours of empiricism if it is once sought (but I am not here 
criticising Kant) to get what would be called a comploto scheme of 
ordinary morality out of it. You cannot, for example, work it so as 
to be able to excogitate for a given social state positive rules applicable 
to marriage and property. 

Again, Sir Alexander Grant writes:—“ According to Butler, 
conscience would bo « separate faoulty, containing in itself both the 
standard and eanction of morality.’” 

But it appears to me hardly exact to say that Butler's doctrine is 
Chat conscience “contains” the standard as well as the sanction of 
morality. The distinction may be a fine one; but instead of saying 
‘that conscience is “a separate faculty,” which “contains” a standard, 
bo seems rather to say that conscience is what he calls ‘a principle 
of roflection,” which, from the whole range of man’s self-conscious 
nature, gathers material for moral dicta, He does, indeed, say that 
“every man ix naturally a law to himself,” and may find within 
himself the rule of right and obligations to follow it” (‘ Human 
Nature,” second sermon). But this is surely another proposition ? 
Tt is, I think, hardly the same thing to affirm that every man's 
conscience contains the ‘‘standard,” and that every man “ 
within himself” the rule of right, as well. ux obligations to follow it. 
‘True, you cannot find in a man that which is not “ contained” within 
him; but there appears to be a difference between affirming that a 
man may by means of a “ principle of reflection,” manifestly supreme 
in its authority, find the rule of right; and, on the other band, 
oe. that he has within him a “faculty” which, taken as 

” actually “contains” the moral standard. 

I certainly cannot believe that Butler intended to teach what may 
be called Simple or Crude Intuitionalism—ie., the amazing doc- 
trine that infallible specific moral dicta aro given by somo faculty 
called conscience—a doctrine which has always seemod to mo moral 
philosophy for school-girls at eee 
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of a sacred manifestation of liberty—an assertion of the right to 
advance, against the immobility to which we have been for eo many 
centuries condemned. Every daring affirmation finds an echo in 
the hearts of our youth; not because upon mature examination it is 
found to have enunciated a portion of truth hitherto unknown, but 
simply because it is daring. Every spark of exceptional courage 
displayed in support of such daring affirmation, transforms the actor 
into a hero in our eyes. It is by such passionate adoration and brief 
but fruitless enthusiasm, that individuality avenges itself for its long 
subjection to brute force. Just as about a third of a century since, the 
youth of that day rebelled against the pedantic rules of art, long 
enforced in the name of Greek and Roman models, and gave them- 
selves up toa blind worship of the empty and immoral formula of 
art for art’s sake, denying the sole true formula—art for the sake 
of uman progress—our camp is threatened at the present day by the 
formula of action for action’s sake, the danger of which is so much 
the more grave as the aim wo seek is vaster and more important. 
The judgment of the majority amongst us is too often warped by 
admiration of the means, substituted for adoration of the aim. Men 
applaud the protest, without asking whether it is of any use and to 
whom. 

To these errors may be added the old error of which I have already 
spoken—of founding the most exaggerated hopes upon every action 
arising in France, and (in my own country especially) the imprudent 
manifestation of those hopes as a menace to our opponents. Carried 
away by the prestige still exercised by the memory of the miracles 
of energy achieved by the great French Revolution at the close of 
the last century, the greater number of our party declare and believe 
the smallest insurrectionary movement a decisive victory pregnant 
with important consequences; convert every natural resistance into 
a pledgo of future triumph, and gather up every false rumour artfully 
spread by the combatants as authentic, if favourable to the cause 
they have hastily espoused. The natural results follow; sudden irra- 
tional discouragement; the miserable method of explaining every 
defeat by treachery, and in the inmost heart a secret conviction of the 
impossibility that the banner thus vanquished in one place should 
triumph in another—errors, all of them, of weak men easily deluded 
or deceived themselves, who end by being supposed to have deluded 
or deceived others. Such methods not only fail to promote good 
causes, they discredit them. 

The triumph of good causes can only be assured by a profound 
comprehension of the aim; an unfailing consciousness of the duties 
imposed by the justice and sanctity of the banner, towards even its 
enemies ; severe condemnation of the faults and errors of its friends; 


THE COMMUNE IN PARIS, 


insurrectionury me—will not. impede 

‘not sink, as seems probable, in buttle, it will fall through the anarchy 
resulting from that programme, and facilitating the return 
of monarchy, which fools believe to bo a pledgo of order, while in 
fact it is, wherever it is incapablo of identifying itself with the pro- 
destiny of the nation, simply a pledge of future revolutions. 
fn the meantime, however, the fall of the Paris Commune, which is, 
in reality, merely the necessary consequence of an abnormal incident 
in the development of the Republican enterprise, will be, to the many 
who have regarded it as an initiatory fact, a fresh couso of fatal 
discouragement among the les, of hesitation and distrust amon, 
lukewarm Liberals of the Raicoseatay left, and a new Tuten 
furnished to the adversaries of the Republican doctrine, who will 
argue: this also mas a Republican movement, and ita overthror is a new 

proof of the impotence of the principle. 

Hi, steadiast in their own belief, and convinced that the world is 
governed by ideas and logic, our party had from the outset of this 
deplorable war declared to friends and foes: “A nation which has 
uttered the last word of an exhausted epoch, has never proffered the 
first word of the succooding epoch ; Franco, who, towards tho close of 
the last century, incarnated in itself the achievements of the epoch 
of individuality, is unlikely to be called to initiate the epoch of asso- 
cation”—if they had regarded, not the name, but the acts of the 
Republic issued from the necessities of the defence—if on the uprising 
of Paris in the name, not of a great European or national principle, 
but of hor own local rights, thoy had only remembered that a similar 

hyena ocprtre apeions 5 Sapien Sa Nea are eee 
for them all that they now demand, but that such insurrection is 
“2 
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neither holy nor opportune while that foreign foe holds the heights 
of Paris, and watches with scornful smiles Frenchmen slaughtering 
each other while they ignore his presence and violation of their ter- 
ritory—if, studying the programme of the Parisian Commune, they 
had proclaimed it false, harmful, and condemned beforehand to suc- 
cumb, they would now havo a right to say to the Republican party :— 
Be not discomfited; the inevitable defeat of the Parisian Commune isno defeat 
of the Republic ; but of men who, consciously or unconsciously, hace aban- 
doned both republican unity and the republican inission, and are incapable 
o victory. To my own countrymen they might have added :— 
Remember that a new people is a fitter initiator of a new epoch than an 
old nation, great in the past, but led astray by the worship of material 
interests and by greed of conquest. You Italians are a new people, 
numerically equal to the French of 1789; tess tormented by internal 
enemies than France tas at that date ; less threatened by foreign leagues 
— impossible at the present day ; strong in European prestige ; strong in 
generous instincts and impulse, in native intelligence and in calour proved 
second to none by the splendid deeds of every city in Italy during the last 
thirty years; and you, more than any other people, are bound, like 
soldiers in the ancient phalanz, to fill up the breach made by the fallen. 

The Parisian insurrection is the fruit of the more than dubious, 
the evil conduct of the Assembly ; of its evident monarchical leaning, 
of the choice of Thiers as the head of the executive power, and of a 
natural reaction against that centralization which has so long con- 
founded governmental unity with an exaggerated unity of adminis- 
tration. 

Like every movement the first inspiration of which was based on 
justice, it will leave a certain beneficial trace behind ; both in an 
increased aversion to administrative monopoly and as an example 
how a people, unaided by the prestige of any illustrious names, may 
arise and organize itself alone. But a rising thus precipitous and 
inopportune; having no prearranged plan, with a large admixture 
of the purely negative element educated by the old sectarian 
socialism ; abandoned by all the powerful minds of the Republican 
party; furiously combated, without a shade of fraternal feeling, by 
those who ought, but dare not, combat the foreign ‘foe—the insur- 
rection became involved in the consequences of the dominant mate- 
rialism, and adopted a programme which, could it be accepted as law 
by the whole nation, would throw France back to the days of the 
middle ages, and deprive her of all hope of resurrection, not for 
years, but for centuries. 

That programme—“ France shall no longer be either one and in- 
divisible, Empire or Republic; sho shall form a Federation, not of 
small states or provinces, but of free cities ; linked together only #0 


pot leroy 

Politically the system leads to the dismemberment of all authority; 
to the recognition of the sovereignty of the minutest collective local 
body, and hence to the absolute negation of the nation; or to the 
absurd proposition that the Commune possesses the secret of national 
lifo, inspiration, and right, more completely than the nation itaclf. 

Why not pretend as much for the family ? Wherefore arbitrarily 
recede to the middle ages, and not to the patriarchal? 


fealty 
special office or function for France in the European division of 
of all her influence for good among the peoples. Without 
any common idea or aim—without unity of collective tradition, and, 
therefore, above all, without unity of national education—there is no 
‘true nation. National education is precisely that which declares 
to the youth of the country, called to the exercise of civil rights, 
is the programme in virtue of which tho fellow-millions who 
inhabit the territory eanetified to them by the name of fatherland, 
preserve and strive to increase the constantly-accumulating deposit 
of common idens, tendencies, and works, generative of the 
fraternity and collective activity bearing the name of nationality, 
To abandon education to tho pet ies will of cach commune, such a8 
they now are, is equivalent to a decree of absolute moral anarchy. 
Anterior inequalitios of civilization, knowledge, and cultivation would 
inevitably be represented by inequality of view and purpose in life, 
and would dissolve every link among Frenchmen, save the material 
interest of production and consumption which bring different markets 
into contact, ‘The retrograde tendencies of the rural populations, 
oo which Paris justly protests, would be perpetuated when they 
wore, z left to thomselves, and inviolable in their own 
sovereignty. Such retrograde tendencies can only be overcome by 
+ Towrnat Cifieied de ia Commune (April, 1871). 
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a national education and the constant influence of an inspiring Centre 
—both of which are excluded from the programme of the Commune. 
The system is not even generative of the equality sought. Econo- 
mically speaking, every system starting from the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the individual, cannot fail to sanction unlimited com- 
petition ; that is to say, the victory of the few who are large capital- 
ists, over the many who are not; and, as an inevitable consequence, 
the formation of local aristocracies founded upon wealth, reinforced 
and perpetuated by the men of intellect, who, lacking a vast and 
useful sphere of action, would be driven to exercise their capacities 
to the advantage of those already powerful through their riches in 
their own locality. Individual influence always prevails in an 
inverse ratio to the extension of the field in which it is exercised. 

To these and other disintegrating elements introduced into French 
life by the system, would be added the action of foreign intrigues ; 
impotent in large States, but powerful in small communities; and it 
is evident to every man of moderate capacity that France would, in a 
quarter of a century, become the scene of perennial civil wars, and a 
spectacle of nullity and anarchy to Europe. 

The Commune of Paris is destined to fall; but the true danger to 
France is elsewhere, and were I mindful of the present alone, I 
should be silent. But the disposition among our own party to which 
I have alluded above, which induces them too often to give their 
moral support to every form of protest against the existing order of 
things; the prestige exercised by:the courage, worthy of a better 
cause, with which the partizans of the Commune maintained the posi- 
tion they have assumed; the just indignation excited against an 
Assembly disinherited alike of heart and intellect, and the passion 
for imitation and tendency which I recognise (in my own country- 
men especially) to confound an idea of local liberty, useful and 
legitimate as a weapon against an evil government, with the great 
idea which must, in normal circumstances, direct all national develop- 
ment; are too likely to mislead men’s minds into the acceptance 
of theories both false and dangerous everywhere, but peculiarly 
dangerous amongst our new-born people, unstable in judgment, and 
in whom one might imagine it the special purpose of our Govern- 
ment to instil mistrust of unity. For these reasons I have reluctantly 
written what I believe the truth about the Parisian Commune, and 
for these reasons I would say toll true lovers of their country among 
the Republican party, Grant the deserved tribute of praise to the 
Republican aspirations of the insurgents of Paris: hail as a promise 
for the future the potency of popular initiative displayed by the 
rapidity of their self-organization both as army and government ; but 
deplore and reject the retrograde, immoral programme, contrary to 
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the omnipotent tendency of humanity, so fatally adopted by tho 
insurrection. First enunciated by the materialist Brissot, it led his 
of the Gironde to an unjust death, and sowed the seeds of 
that dualism between them and the Mountain, which was tho prin- 
cipal causo of the fall of the first Revolution. Proached, both before 
and after 1848, by the materialist Proudhon—a man whose intellect 
was powerful only to dissolve, but incapable to found—it paved the 
way to the throne for Louis Napoleon, and contributed to turn the 
working men of Paria from the stern faith in duty, in the ideal, and 
in the moral unity of their country. Accepted without mature 
examination, because flattering to their traditional national pre- 
jatlices, by too many of the Spanish Republicans, it split their camp 
in two, and rendered monarchy once more possible among them. 
France, should she accopt it, would commit suicide; in Italy, it 


rities not the issue of election; directed by 

whose sittings should be public, the Commune would 
become the primary school of national progress and pal- 

liberty. 
“=a must novor forgot that the first quostion for 
is to found the nation; that the national conception and aim, 
secret of the life of Italy in the present and fin the future, 
fay ecngit ts th Casas that Liberty is a means, not 


of the universality of the nation, aswell as the organization 

of the armies destined to defend that progress, and everything per- 
taining to international life, to the national authority. 

‘The nation, a the best and wisest Italians throughout a long 
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period of sacrifice have conceived it, as now, upon the eve of triumph, 
we conceive it, is not a mere aggregate of independent individualities 
leagued together in order by the force of alll to secure the unlimited, 
normal or abnormal exercise of the liberty of each ; it is the intimate 
association of the collective faculties towards a common aim; an 
organism of members gifted with special forces and functions, but 
concentrated in unity of life. The problem we have to resolve is, 
not that of emancipating ourselves—in negation of all common 
mission—from a phantom of authority incapable of all initiative or 
vitality, but that of founding, with our own free consent, a living 
and potent authority, to collect, purify, and represent the worthicst 
of our aspirations; an authority from which we need not fear either 
the negation of our duties, or the violation of our rights. 


Since the first portion of my article was written, I have read the 
long and explicit Manifesto published by the Commune. I read it 
with alll the attention due to every manifestation of a people like that 
of Paris, and a movement conducted with such admirable energy and 
vigour by men who, but yesterday unknown, have nevertheless 
found means of creating and organizing in a few days both army and 
finance, in a city drained and exhausted by the German siege. But 
I cannot alter a syllable of what I have written above. The aim of 
the Parisian Commune is contrary to the best tendencies both of 
France and Europe; it is false to the Republican idea from which it 
eprang, and it will not succeed. 

I desire not to be misunderstood on a subject like the present. I 
deplore the acts of the Commune ; I condemn those of the Assembly 
of Versailles. The errors of the first are the fatal result of the 
system adopted ; of the persistence in ideas belonging to an epoch 
already exhausted. The crimes, for such they are, of the Assembly, 
are the issue of private interest, whether fear of injury done to such 
interest in the present, or hope of its gratification, through monarchy, 
in the future. The attempt of the Republican Commune is an enter- 
prise diverted from its true aim by lack of a right understanding of 
that aim; the enterprise of the Assembly is the fratricidal action of 
a Power which has never fulfilled any of the duties of power, but 
has clung to the advantages and pride of power at any cost. 

‘The Assembly—base enough to vote for what it regarded as the 
dismemberment of the national territory, while too cowardly to 
proceed from Bordeaux to Paris, where it might have calmed all 
irritation and come to a peaceful arrangement; which might have 
put an end to all insurrection at the very outset, by proclaiming the 
Republic, but abstained for their own oblique aims; which rushes 
into civil war under the very eyes of the foreign foe, in mere obedience 
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to Thiers; which dares, not openly avow itself monarchial, yet 
eerie ear oe cena aie atinie Oa icalral Me 

hireling generals of the monarchy and the men of the 2nd of 
December, is condemned to infamy beforchand, and the monarchical 
Journalists who, trom party spirit, defend their course, are simply 


Nevertheless, after this manifesto of the Commune, it is a duty to 
repeat that their programme does not inaugurate « new era; isnot 
the end of the old world, but is merely the latest consequence of the 
old principle of individualism —tho latest logical deduction from the 
materialism of a school, the mission of which was ended by the fall 
of the first empire, and which is incapable of initiating » new mis- 
sion; that the Republic, as understood by the Commune, is not the 
true Republic; and that it is important: publicly to declare this, for 
the sake of the Republican cause everywhere, and above all in Italy, 
where a disappointed thirst for liberty, a total lack of all severo study 
of the question, a fatal tendency towards foreiga imitation and our 
false governmental system, appear to combine together to dissipate 
the sacred idea of unity in the mind of tho nation. 

With the exception of certain dubious indefinite phrases, clearly 
inserted as a satisfaction to the national instinct, tho late manifosto 
of the Commune does not overpasa the limits of tho programme to 
which I referred in the earlior pages of this article: atsolute 
autonomy of exeh separate Commune, limited solely by the auto- 
nomy of the others; all that pertains to education, the imposition and 
distribution of taxation, and military organization left to the Com- 
mune; the political unity reduced to the eoluntary associution of dooat 
initiations, to tho apontancove concourse of individual energies towards 
the aim—the well-being, liberty, and seourity of all. OF a declaration 
of principles, a national Pact, accepted as the rule of life, supreme 
over all the Communes—not a word. 

Such an organization—the intellectual development resulting from 
eightoon centuries of Christian and other civilization apart—is protty 
much the same as the organization existing among the Gauls before 
the improvements introduced by the Roman conquest. 

‘The consequences—more or less rapid, but inevitable —of the 
adoption of such a programme would be :— 

In political life, the annihilation of the nation, of its every mission 
in the world; of all legitimate groatnees or glory ‘crowning the 
tumer of ths land to which the people owe their life and name ; 
‘the holy word Futherland cancelled by the degraded worship of 
local material interests; the sacred spirit of love ‘for the millions 
created follow-countrymen and brothers by God, extinguished by the 
breath of jealous strife between Communes differing in inspiration or 
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“The aim of every human association ia individual liberty... . .. 
Society has no jurisdiction over individuals, except to prevent them 
from reciprocal injury. . . . . . Government is an inevitable uloor; it 
behoves us to restrict it ae much as possible.” 

‘The ruling idea of the Parisian Commune is the 

Timit the whole problem to the mere conquest of liborty, and 
method chosen by both is to dismember and parcel out the | 
reignty as far as possible. Both of them, however, find 
confronted by powers oxiating de facto; by elements possessed 
—whether rightly or wrongly—with influence and foree. The 
monarchist attempts tho impossible enterprise of the conciliation of 
fe ey acento pe of a sovere 


‘France has oscillated between those two methods for a contury, 
and will continue to oscillate between them until she abandon tho 


wad bie moral law; that power belongs of right to the best inter 
preters af that lnw in heart and mind, chosen by the peoplo; and 
that the sole holy and fruitful doctrine, whether for interpreters or 
exeeators, is the doctrine of duty, fraternally investiguted, meditated, 
and fulfilled. a “b 

Humanity, like every being, has an aim. The ultimate aim of 
kkumanity, in relation to the universe, is Henvon’s scerct. Tho 
harmonious organization of the universe itself proves the existence 
of such aim; but our most potent intuitions are as yet inefficacious, 
Porte but even to it, 

The nocessary existence of a prefixed aim curries with it the 
necessity of a moral law. The immediate aim of humanity is the 
harmonious development of all its faculties and forcos towards the 

and fulfilment of this moral Jnw. All that we now know 
‘of tho law is that life is progress; that our method of advance upon 
‘the path of progress ia association; that, like every law, the moral 
Taw imposes upon us ull the supreme guiding rule of duty—the duty 
‘of labouring, according to our condition and power, upon the path of 
‘common progress in association with our fellow-men. 

‘Every collective work demands a division of labour. This division 
of labour is constituted, in humanity, by the nations God has 
traced out the cradle-lands of these by the great lines of seus, rivers, 
and mountain-chains, and each is directed towards the accomplish- 
ment of its special function in the work of humanity by innate 
tendencies (recognisable in their traditions) towards thought, action, 
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navigation, colonization, art, or religion; the instinct, intuition, or 
consciousness of which special aim constitutes the legitimate sove~ 
eignty and greatness of the nation. 

The common aim of the nation is sovercign over all the groups of 
secondary order, the smaller collective individualities existent in tho 
nation ; the nation alone possesses the secret, the inspiration of her 
own life and mission, and to pretend to deduce it from the Commune 
is a similar error to that of pretending to deduce the law and life of 
the human Ego from the passive existence of a fraction of the human 
organism. The nation represents the principle of which the Com- 
mune merely represents the application in « given sphere, and more 
especially in that of material interests. 

No authority resides in the Commune, except in so far as it aceom- 
plishes its duty towards the national progress; but oe none can 
accomplish x duty nor achieve progress without having the eon 
sciousness of such achievement, the liberty (not the autonomy or 
independence) of the Communc is essontinl: liberty, which is a 
means, not the aim; liberty, which is tho powor of choice botwoon 
various modes of fulfilling duty and reaching tho aim, not the right 
of forsaking the one, or denying the other. 

All exclusively local material interests appertain to the Commune; 
to it also might ina grout measure bolong the administration of the 
national conception, through offices obtained by suffrage or com~ 
petition without the direct intervention of the central authority. Bub 
all violation of that conception is forbidden to the Commune; and it 
ig therefore the duty of the central authority to watch over it, and, if 
necessary, recall it to the path leading to the realization of the 
national aim, 

It is the duty of the nation to communicate to all the citizens the 
programme in virtue of which it is constituted; to determine the 
amount of material means indispensable in order to reach the goal 
profixed by that programme. It is the duty of tho nation to protect 
its territory against ovory obstacle—espocially foreign—interposed 
towards the progress of the citizens towards the common goal ; it is 
the duty of the nation to represent the national mission abroad ; to 
promote, and, us far as possible, direct economic life and productién at 
home, To the nation therefore necessurily appertains the general edu- 
cation, the military organization, the framing of decroes tending to fur+ 
ther the common progress, the determination of the taxes or tributes, 
and the formation of the rulesof jurisprudence and international life, 

Political action or revolution undertaken in opposition to these 
principles will render the Republic impossible, and destroy the 
Nation; but it cannot found the Commune. 

Josxem Mazzini. 
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Cries seat » Be Re Mann Tendon 1 Chee alt 


i ere te weg ceinioa subjects, and Mr. John Morley, with 
the encyclopedic pretensions of his school, is going to sot it as 
right as may be ; but it is chiefly wrong in the department of Sociology, 
and to that, in the meantime, Mr. Morley endeavours to confine 
Ais attention. Tn a series of finely-wrought and thoroughly stimu- 
lating essays—which we have heard called “bard ” in style, possibly 
just because they exhibit no love of mere rhetorical ornament, and 
are, indeed, only rhetorical here and there because they become the 
necessary vehicle of intense and passionate denunciation—the last 
Ce Auguste Comte takes occasion to classify the failures of 

theology and its advocates, to estimate anew the intellectual 
and moral significance of the great Revolutions, to demolish the 
intuitionaliam of Carlyle, to apothoosize Byron from the point of 
view of revolt, to examine and criticize ‘haf Platonic and Aris- 
totelian ideas of Sociology, and to strengthen many delicate lines of 
reflection awakened by the greater or less progress of morals. In all 
this work, undertaken as a veritable labour of love, ho exhibits dilix 
genes, pationce, and temperance towards oppononts, coupled with a 
literary finesse almost bordering on self-conscionsness, and broken 
only here and there by outbursts of honest hatred against social 
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organization as at present understood. With theology, of course, he 
has no patience, though he can be generous (as in the case of De 
Maistre) to theologians. He is scarcely less tolerant to metaphysics, 
having, so far at least as we can perceive, little faculty for meta- 
physical distinctions, and actually seeming to imagine that such 
men as De Maistre represent the highest forms of metaphysical 
inquiry. Like every leading thinker of the school to which he 
belongs, like Mr. Mill, like Mr. Buckle, like Mr. Lewes, he is very 
painstaking, very veritable, very honest, very explicit; like every 
one of that school, he astonishes us by his fertility of illustration and 
general power of classifying arguments; and like the very best of 
them, starting with the great Positivist distinction between absolute 
and relative truth, he ends by leaving the impression on the reader’s 
mind that the relativity of the truth under examination has been for- 
gotten in the mere triumph of verification. But Mr. Morley must not 
be blamed because, like most really powerful writers, he is a bigot— 
like many Positivists, over-positive—like all very earnest men, armed 
only against one kind of intellectual attack. With any thinker of 
his own school he is certainly able to hold his own; for, having the 
choice of weapons, he chooses the rapier and affects the straight aseer- 

tive thrust at the heart of his opponent; but his rapier would be 
nowhere before the flail of a Scotch Calvinistic parson, and would be 
equally unavailing against tho swift sweep of Mr. Martineau’s logic. 

In all this thoughtful volume, where he seldom loses an opportunity 
of assailing popular forms of Christian belief, he never once conde- 
scends to absolute verification of his formula that Christianity is a 
creed intellectually effete and fundamentally fallacious. No one of 
the Scottish worthies could handle “ grace” and “damnation” with 
a stronger sense of absolute truth than Mr. Morley has of this 
formula; and thus it happens that the pupil of a philosophy which 
specially insists on clear intellectual atmosphere and perfectly veri- 
fiable results, starts his science of Sociology on the loose assumption 
that Positivism has successfully demolished the whole framework of 
theosophy and metaphysics, that “the doctrine of personal salvation 
is founded on fundamental selfishness,” and that the whole spiritual 
investigation has a merely emotional sweep which, while it agitates and 
stimulates the brain like all other emotional currents, neither explains 
phenomena nor tends to make thought veracious. Of course, Mr. 
Morley altogether rejects as impossible any science of the Absolute, 
and holds with Comte that the proper study of man is phenomens, 
and social phenomena properest of all. A scientific reorganization of 
society, in which the wisest would reign supreme, the wicked be 
punished and the vicious exterminated, women get their proper 
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place in the human | \eoheme—o sort of wocial Anode, composed « 
Mr. Morley and the rest of the 
Providence in all departments *—this, und this alono, i 
what is wanted. So Mr. Morley, after a comprehensive 
what other systems have done for humanity, decides, or 
decide, on a system which he has not definitely explained, but 


ke 
i g 


iil, 


BFE 


it 


existing systems the Positive criterion, offers nothing definite and 
formal in its place. Tha tron pealionioh Goma kirupa a agt 
among the critics, but the creators; for although much criticism was 
incidental to his scheme, and it was necessary first to demolish old 


creators, and has left behind him a mass of 


philosophic magnificent 
speculation only to be forgotten when the world forgets Aristotle and 
Bacon, In the dopartment whero his master, perhaps, conceived 
most startlingly—that of Social Physics—Mr, Morley applios tho 
Positive criterion with no ordinary success, If it is distinctly 


* “Ia tho namo of the past and the future, the servants of bumanity, beth ite phile- 
aervanta, come forward to clain as their duo the 


political, supremacy: 
Déiat—os being at onos bebindhand snd a oauso of disturbance !"—Soe Comta’s Tre 
fica to the Catechism," We have always hold that Comto wanted to be « Sopa. 


concentrated, 
‘exprewaly printed fa black and whito at the beginning of the book thew words: “The 
following Essays are prose additions and notes to my pubitications i verse, rither than 
on ee facheretigenns Sa sae ise. saya 

enough yurnalist instinct, which, pig in the picture, can 
driven in ono dixostion by being urged in the ether; and by every journal that conde- 
ered rves cs cttiyten, eek Weeder stteaiveremeniet 

siroplo, nothing low xnd nothing more. Such i the cheoring reward given in England 
‘to any man who condosconds to bo explicit. 
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understood, then, that Mr. Morley in the present volume is avowedly 
and always a critic, never willingly a theorist, and if it be conceded, 
as all must concede, that he criticises with singular judgment and 
strange fairness, readers have no right to find fault because in 
demolishing their Temples he does not come forward actually pre- 
pared with a substitute. Probably enough he would refer all 
grumblers to the Positive system itself as supplying some sort of 
compensation for the loss of Christian and metaphysical ethics. But 
that is neither here nor there. If truth is what wo seek, truth 
absolute, and verifiable any moment by human experience, we must 
begin by throwing all ideas of compensation aside. Doubtless it is a 
comfortable thing to believe in salvation and the eternal life, a blissful 
thing to muse on and cling to the notion of a beneficent and omni- 
present Deity working everywhere for good ; and it is therefore no 
uncommon circumstance for the theologic mind, when threatened, to 
retort with a savage “Very good; but if you prove your case and 
demolish my belief, what have you to give me in exchange ?””—surely 
a form of retort only worthy in dealing with the heathen and the 
savage. Yet it is here precisely that Comtism fails as a political 
construction; for Comte himself, as much as the most orthodox of 
divines, places perpetual stress on the human necessity for a faith, 
though what he at last supplied in the place of God is universally 
felt to be the very washiest of sentiments, only worthy of the meta- 
physical school he hated most thoroughly. The dynamic ball rolled 
along all very well up to this generation. If Protestantism over- 
threw the Pope and the saints, it left heaven and hell open to all 
the world and the Georges. If Calvin triumphantly demonstrated 
“ predestination,” he substituted “grace” as a comforting possi- 
bility. Unitarianism lets God be, beneficent, all-wise, all-giving. 
The higher Pantheism admits at the very least that the period 
of mortal dissolution is only the moment of transition—in many 
cases from a lower state to a higher. In exchange for any of 
these creeds, what has that religion to give which tells man that 
he must cease to believe himself the last of the angels, and be con- 
tented to recognise himself as the first of the animals? Expressly 
declaring, as Mr. Morley declares after Comte,* that the longing for 
individual salvation is basely selfish (this, by the way, is a fallacy of 
the most superficial kind), the new faith offers us absorption and 
identification + with the “mighty and eternal Being, Humanity,” a 


© Thus Comte: The old objective immortality, which could never clear itself of the 
egotistic or selfish character.” And Moriey : “Tho fundamental egotism of the doctrine 
of personal salvation.” 

+ What is Christian beatification but “absorption” and “identification” of this very 
sort? 
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secondary or subjective existence in the heart and intellect of others, 
unconscious of course, but for that very reason the more blissful and 
supreme. Without pausing to smile at the motaphysical difficulty 
at once obtraded by the apostle of identification, it may woll be asked 
how a creed is to thrive which offers such a very slender inducement 


eee ereitbey trol ‘They are true only historically, is the reply 
3 they are now inert and dead ; and because nothing 


y 
‘he places, ns 0 sort of mii at the beginning of his 
volume, His brief treatment of the French moralist seems to us 
epee eesesasouatocs 7st da Shanes) criticism and literary 
workmanship; and the impression left upon the mind is quite as 


fallen, to reorganize the culture of the heart according to « better 

of human nature, of whom this noble thinker discerned 

It is an open question, indood, whothor 

both Comte and Mr. Morley, while discerning in Vauyenarguos the 

eighteenth-century prophot of a certain cardinal doctrino—if not the 
VOL. XVI. AA 
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cardinal doctrine—of Positivism, are not led to overrate his literary 
services to the cause ; for the passages Mr. Morley quotes in indirectly 
vindicating his subject’s right to a place in the Calendar, while 
certainly capable of the highly prophetic construction he seems to 
put upon them, again and again point far away into Theism and 
chime in ill with that creed which regards man as the first of animals. 
‘Vauvenargues would certainly have admitted man’s position as the 
highest of Animals, but he would positively have rejected man’s preten- 
sionstobethehighest of Beings, capable, without Divineaid, of regulat- 
ing the tumultuous forces of the world by the co-ordination of the in- 
tellect and the heart. His virtual identification of the passions and the 
will, however, in answer to the theology which makes man the mere 
theatre of a fight between will and passion, seems to us unanswerable 
as a scientific proposition, altogether apart from its grandeur ss a 
moral aphorism. This, however, does not destroy the theological 
statement, but merely clears away a misinterpretation. Whether we 
distinguish between will and passion, and view one as the mere index 
of the other, there can be no doubt of the power of the intelligence 
in regulating, determining, and guiding them—there can be no doubt 
that man has the power, within certain conditions, of acting as his 
will, or passion, impels him. True theology never meant to dis- 
tinguish will and passion so absolutely as thinkers of Mr. Morley’s 
school seem to imply. What it did mean to convey was, that the 
power of certain wild original instincts in human nature is limited by 
the power of intellectual restraint. ‘This restraint over, or co-ordina- 
tion of, the passions, is what Mr. Morley would call the culture of the 
passions themselves, so that the entire intellectual proclivity is towards 
good, and bad passion becomes impossible. Mr. Morley would be the 
last man to deny the natural imperfection of men, call it by whatever 
name he will; or to limit the office of the intelligence in regulating 
such passions as that, for instance, of desire. This is precisely what 
theology means. Ifa man, by culture or will, or restraint of any 
kind, or educated virtuous instinct, can prevent himself from lusting 
after his neighbour’s wife, or coveting his neighbour’s wealth, or 
envying his neighbour’s success, it matters little whether the happy 
state of mind is effected by perfect tone of the passions themselves, 
their invariable harmony with the dictates of reason, or their hound- 
like obedience to the uplifted finger of a Will. In any case, the 
intelligence is supreme in the matter, and decides pro or contra, for 
or against any given line of conduct. The other difference is only a 
difference of procedure immediately preliminary to action. 

Turning from Vauvenargues, Mr. Morley attempts another apo- 
theosis—that of Condorcet ; and his treatment, on the whole, perhaps 
because it is more elaborate, and bears more the form of the ordinary 
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veview-ossay, is not so perfectly 
with certain modifications, is a clear 


raving against all religious creeds, with « grim reserve in 

oh dealer ees TLE TAOS ET Oe 

sensual direction; the blind exaggeration of the importance of the 
scientific method, coupled with a lurking love of hypothesis quite 
akin to that of Comte in his later musings; a rabid hatred of all 
opponents; @ virtual damnation of all disbelievers in Propagandism, 
the very kernel theory of which was the infinite perfectibility of 


represented these things, and who for these and other failings has 
Reece ie Menton by history is to be picked out for an apotheosis 


on no stronger showing than the resemblance of his avowed process 
to that of contemporary types, then surely tho catalogue of Positive 
saints will be great indeed, and Roman Catholicism will bo beaten 
altogether. Tndeed, it may be doubted if the Church in its worst 
Sa ee ae 
and apotheosize the dead os the present school of Positivists. 
Adheronee to their cardinal principle of scientific procedure is quite 
enough to make thom countenance eneyclopxedie pretensions in any~ 
body ; and it is with no regret that 
men who, except from the point of view of the true faith, have no 
¢laim whatever to the title of first-class intellects. Condorcet was no 
more @ first-class intellect than is Professor Huxley. Mr. Morley’s 
picture of him is grand and vivifying, and sufficiently proves him to 
have been « social benefactor, a servant of the race, a thinker 
touching truth in a false time ; but then the world was and is full of 
benefactors, of servants, of thinkers most apprehensive in the 
diréetion of light. In our opinion, the circumstance which 
eould have warranted the claim put pedigreed 
seore that his “central idea was to procure the emancipation of 
reason, freeand ample room for its exercise, and improved competence 
men in the use of it,” would hayo been the verification of 
Condorcet’e own rationality as a historical critic. As for his exalted 
AAD 
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Zymotic diseases sometimes kill, and always injure more or less; 
and the history of thought as series of such diseases would naturally 
leave ws where the ingenious American Professor Draper found us, 
‘at the stage of moral decrepitnde, instead of where (we rejoice to say) 
Mr. Morley finds us, at some stage preliminary to health and robust 
manhood. Elsewhere in his book Mr. Morley has this unguarded 
‘exclamation— As if,” he cries, “the highest moods of every ago 
necessarily clothod themselves in religions forms!” Does the writer 
‘mean to assert, again in the face of the historical classification ax 
laid down by Comte, that they do xot? or has he merely made the 
mistake of writing the word “religions” in place of the word 
“theologic?” Really, Mr. Morley seems to have imbibed so much 
of Condorcot’s hatred for priests and the priesthood, that the very 
‘words “ Obristian,”* “ religious,” “ theologie,” put him quite out of his 
boasted science. So far as it is positively excited, his destructive 
criticisms on religions destroy nothing, execpt a little of the confi- 
dence we usually fecl in tho writor. That confidence never flags 
Jong. We could forgive Mr. Morley for being infinitely more unjust 
fo what ho hates, when we remember his tender justice to what he 
honours. Nothing to our thinking is more beautiful in this volume _ 
than the recurring anxicty to vindicate the memory of Voltaire, 
Horo is one terse passage on the tender-hearted Teonoclast 5 it forms 
part of the paper on Condoreet :— 

“Voltaire, during his life, to the fall not only tho admiration 
that belongs to. the cekbiliceenbgetiias vera th i. 
the thinker, and oven mcpoalhng of iba the glory usually reserved for 
and i Med of renown. other man before or since ever hit so 

ly the mark of his timo on ovory rido, ph pat Png ae 
of famo for the moment, nor so thoroughly dazzled and reigned over the 
amen and women who were his contemporaries. Wherever else 


teeeatite ciseniee aT at ig at souls ty ee satel ia leona 
Kin interest in science, of the men of letters by Be flow of 
cuenys, eriticieme, and articles, not one of which lacks vigour, and froeh- 
‘ness, and sparkle; he was the most activo, bitter, and foe of what 
-was then the most justly abborred of Of all inatitlions—the Church. Add to 
these remarkable titles to honour and that he was no more 
declaimer eee estate hadet hese in tho cae tho Lys] 
‘persevering, ani lately indefatigable champion of every victim of oppres- 
on os fnjeiion Fas ares coon Senge pane eee " (p. 4d). 


We owe Mr. Morley thanks for his vindication of the eighteenth 
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century Spiritual Revoluti excess of courte, like all 
anette nilalshy ecb he heck aa 


eminently constructive movement as well, and though it failed histo- 
tically, it did not fail ultimatoly, for the wave of thought and action 
to which it gavo birth has not yot subsided, and is not likely to 
subside till the world gots somo sort of a glimpse of a true social 
polity. A leading cause of the public misconception ax regards the 
eighteenth century has been Mx. Carlyle. It is chiefly for this 
reason, we fancy, that Mr. Morley devotes to Carlyle one of the longest, 
and inJsomo rospects the very best, papor in the serios. We think, 
indeed, that his anxiety to find here another prophet, however 
Sh pred een tata iA mene RT mec 

to Carlyle’s shortcomings—we had almost said his crimes. From 
the first hour of his carcer to tho Inst, Carlyle has been perniciously 
preaching tho Scotch identity—n type of moral force familiar to 
every Scotchman, a type which is separatist without being spiritual, 
and spacious without being benevolent—to.a generation sadly in need 
of quite another sort of preacher. With a phrase perpetually in his 
mouth, which might just as well have been the Verbositics as the 
Eternitios or the Verities, with a mind so self-conscious as to grant 
apotheosis to other minds only on the score of their affinity with 
itself, and with a heart 40 obtuse as never, in the long course of sixty 
years, to have felt one single pang for the datreoes of man as a 
family and eocial being, with every vice of the typical Scotch 
character exaggerated into monstrosity by diligent culture and 
Titerary snecess, Mr. Carlyle can claim regard from this generation 
only on one score, that of his services as a duct to convey into our 
national life the best fruits of Teutonic genius and wisdom. Tis 
criticisms aro as vicious and false as they are powerful. Hnd he been 
writing fora cultured people, who knew anything at all of the subjects: 
under discussion, they would never have been listened to for a moment. 
He has, forexample, mercilessly brutalized Burns in a pitiable nttompt 
to apotheosize him from the separatist point of view; and he has 
popularized pictures of Richter and Novalis which fail to represent the 
subtle psychological truths these men lived to illustrate, For Voltaire 
as the master of persiflage he has perfect perception and savage con- 
demnation, but of Voltaire as the apostle of humanity he hax no 
Knowledge whatever, simply because he has no heart whatever for 
humanity itsclf. He has written his own calendar of heroes, and 
has set therein the names of the monsters of the carth, from Fritz 
downwards,—always, be it remembered, aggrandizing these men on 
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-wronging them as) successfull) 
aoa ae I TORTS eaten 
past, deaf to the present, dead’to the future, he has eried aloud toa 
perverse generation till his very namo bas become the synonym for 
moral heartlesancss and political obtusity. He has glorified the 
gallows and ie has garlanded the rack. Heedless of the poor, un- 
conscious of the suffering, diabolic to the erring, he has taught to 
functionaries the righteousness of a legal thirst for revenge, and has 
suggested to the fashioners of a uew criminal code the eligibility of 
tho old German system of destroying criminals by torture. He has 
never been on the side of the truth. He was for the lie in Jamaica, 
the lie in the South, the lie in Alsace and Lorraine. He could , 
neither as a moralist see the sin of elavery, nor predict as a prophet 
the triumph of the abolitionists, He has beon all heat and no light, 
@ portentous and amazing futility. If bo has done any good to any 
ge ee 7 aniening tee eo and it is doubt~ 

2 Enylistunen wanted any more hardening—by separating that 
soul’s destiny from that of the race, as if the English character were 
not almost fatally soparated already, Ho is not. only, as Mr. Morley 
i illogical and defiantly inconsistent ; 


Qenerosity, but no abiding tendernose, Ho has a cortain roverenco 
of individual worth, espocially if it be strong and assortive, but ho 
hax no pity for puree siting of it peta pain became any less when 
by twenty thousand. Sys aid thaliyin MIO 

of the doom pronounced on him who, holding to God the 
‘mirror of a flawed nature, blasphomously bids all mon bo guided by 
tho reflection dimly shadowod therein. Why should this man, like a 
sort of counsel for the prosecution, represent Providence? God versus 
Man, Mr. Carlyle prosecuting, and, alas! not one living soul com- 
potent or willing to myn word for the defence! It is “ you ought 
4 do this)” and “you mut, by tho Veritioa!" So the ravage 
3 but the world gots weary in time of the eternal 

"and Give round on the teacher with a quiet “very good ; 

bat ze 2”"* Tf Positivism Ne eee 


“4 A Scstehman of much the amo type of mind, though of 
agree, once reminded sno, in answor to vuch charges, that 


be considers: ROUT, exquisito 
Bem ea catial ~Ltty feuding” dy J. X- Hunter, ust paiihed wf 
Bate bese called “Combe on the Constitution of Woman."* Me. 
‘Hunter ‘Pits sce tad pecan Wd ea alate. 
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doubtful if, with all their errors and with all their sins, they con- 
taminate society to any fatal degree, But whatever may bo tho 
nature of thoir influence, it is certain that no good has ever come 
from desling with them on the principle of oxtermination. More 
has been wrought among them by reverence than by hate or oppres- 

Approaching them, we mean, in a reverent spirit, conscious 
of the sacredness of life, however deeply in revolt against organiza- 
tion. It is one of the dangers of Positiviem that it may lead its 
disciples to set too light a value on mere life, as distinguished from 
life intellectual ; = ie therefore find many leading Positivists 
writing as if the life intellectual, being ‘the life spiritual, was neces- 
sarily the only life sacred. Woe do not, however, accuse Mr. Morley 
of being unconditionally in favour of the gallows, Further on, 
indeed, he protests against the kind of thinking which “stops short” 
at the gibbet and the soldier as against « very bad form of hopeless- 
nets, He would probably agree with us that Punishment and War 
aro entirely defensible up to the point where they are confounded 
with righteous vengeance and human retribution, If they are necos- 
sary, no more is to be said; the defence is perfect when their neces- 
sity is shown. But vengeance and retribution are terms unworthy 
of science, and so is the point of’ view which views the criminal classes 
a more nomads *—a superficial classification not more characteristic 
of the Positivist love forsymmetrical arrangement than the haunting 
determination to regard every fact and event as links in'a long chain 
of evolution, or the constant willingness to admit hypotheses in any 
number 60 long as they develop naturally from the great cardinal 
hypothesia, never yet yorified, that the basie of life is physiolo- 


Elsewhere, with delicious ingenuity, Mr. Morley takes many articles 
of Mr. Carlyle’s creed, inverts them, and shows their value as dim 
foreshadowings of the religion of common sense. He certainly does 
Carlylism fair justice; and we wish him joy of the contributions he 
finds in it to the new gospel—such as that portion of it which insists 
on the primitive treatment of criminals and points logically (let us 
add) to a similar treatment towards all who are guilty of moral or 
intellectual revolt of any sort. 

‘Theso Essaye are so pregnant with references to the great sub- 
jects which now interest men of culture, that we might prolong 
again and again the reflections awakened by them at every page. 
Our purpose, however, is rather to call attention to their intellectual 


In point of thet, tho most hopelows forms of erima in this country ccour striotly 
within the body of scciety us a consequcnco of ‘ts present organization. Conformity to 
the social law, not revolt outside its cirsle, erested the crimes of Tuwell, and numberless 
others, Was Madoline Smith « nowad 
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would not be sure that they aro over yet,” ‘not ; only if the first 
centuries seuet yok va Helos cesale tak tha Cheater of the tare a 
will have to be ee gt et past, as almost to 


domand or deserve another name” 


) 


This 3s, however, strougly felt, and put as Morley 
is hardly propared ‘entific j ; 


aay 


tism, Elo 


et 


FE 


from a man of Mr. Morley's calibre, those words are at 
remarkable. They are worthy of the critic of the 
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Second Empire, M. Taine, in his most anti-didactie mood. Byron is, 
according to Mr. Morley, the poet of the Revolution, the English 
expression of vast social revolt all over Europe. In cases of such 
revolt, involving ethical distinctions, is it not of the very highest 
consequence, from a scientific point of view, to examine the personal 
reasons of the revolter? An inquiry into Byron's life verifies the 
hypothesis awakened at every page of his works, that this man was 
in arms, not against society, but against his own vile passions; that 
he was a worldly man full of the affectation of unworldliness, and a 
selfish man only capable of the lowest sort of sacrifico—that for an 
egoistic idea; and that at least half of what he wrote was written 
with supreme and triumphant insincerity. Mr. Morley is very wroth 
at the piggish virtues fostered by the Georges, and with reason; 
but he sometimes forgets that Byron did not rebel so much against 
these as against the domestic instinct itself. His fight being 
throughout with his own conscience, it is of supreme importance to 
learn what he had done and what he had been. Pure practical art, 
like that of Turner, offers no analogy in this case; it would not even 
do 80 in the case of Shelley ; for even Shelley has hopelessly inter- 
woven his literature with his own life and the life of men. The 
confusion in Mr. Morley’s mind is M. Taine’s confusion, and gives 
birth to half the meretricious and silly literature of the day. Byron 
was a poet, an intellectual and emotional force, finding expression in 
written words. He was not distinctively a singer, nor a musician, 
nor a painter, nor a philosopher, nor a politician; but he was some- 
thing of all these, as every great poet must be. Music and art do 
not arbitrarily imply ethics, but ethics is included in literature, and 
is within the distinct scope of the poetic intellect.* Byron was not 
merely an artist—in point of fact, he was very little an artist; and 
he never did write a line, or paint a picture, which tells its own tale 
apart from himself, He rose in revolt to try the question of himself 
against society, and his life is therefore the property of society's 
cross-examiners. The question remaining is—can they show that he 
had no fair cause for revolt at all P 

With almost every word of what Mr. Morley says about Byron’s 
poetry we cordially agree. The glorious animal swing of much of the 
verse, the faultless self-characterization, the shaping and conceiving 
power, the wit and humour abundant on every page, are amply 
and cordially appreciated. Byron’s wealth of mind was miracu- 
lous. Asa creative poet, he was immeasurably the master and superior 
of Shelley, however wondrous we may consider Shelley’s spiritual 
quality. ‘Tt seems to us, moreover, that Shelley’s spirituality is 


‘* Observe, says the mathetic critic, that the end of all art is to give pleasure. Yes; 
and 0 is the ultimate end of all virtue. 


find that he experienced, ride pith eats) prtealiot bt etc 
senso of exquisite fascination at every lino; that, twenty-four hours 


the other instance the result will be inverse. The reader’s feeling 
during perusal will bo one almost of impaticnce; bat twenty-four 
hours afterwards the impression will be vory vivid, not as to pare 


has carefully studied and enjoyed bothZByron and Shelley look at 
the reflections in his own mind at the present moment, A wild and 
beautiful rainbow-voloured mist, peopled by indefinite shapes inmumer- 
able, and by two or three shapes definite only as they are morbid and 
terrible: such, povhaps, is the reflection of the pootry of Shelloy. A 
clearmountain atmosphere with a breezy sense of the sea, a succession 
of romantic faces singularly human andjvivid in spite of their strange 
resemblance to each other, a ripple of healthy female laughter, a life, a 
light, an animal senseof exhilaration—surely all thesethings,and many 
other things as human, take possession of us at once when we think 
‘of the poetry of Byron. Shelley possessed supromoly and separately 
asmall portion of those qualities which Byron possessed collectively. 
Shelley had some gifts in excess, and,he lacked all the others. It may 
be suggested, in answer to this, thaf one suprome gift is better than 
all the gifts in dilution. Undoubtedly. But Byron, at his very 
best, exhibits all the gifts supremely, and even in the direction of 
spirituality penetrates very high indeed in his noblest flights Ho 
wrote too often for seribbling’s sake; but when he wrote from trac 
impulse he often produced the highest aort of poctry—perfoct vision 
in perfect lunguage. Let it be remembered also, to his glory, that 
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he shared with the greatest creators of the world—with Shak- 
spere, with Boccaccio, with Cervantes, with Chaucer, with Goethe, 
with Walter Scott—something.of that rare faculty of humour which 
is as necessary a qualification for testing most forms of life as certain 
acids for testing metals, and without which a first-class intellect 
generally yields over-much to the other rare and besetting faculty 
of introspection to produce literature of the first rank. All human 
truth is misapprehended till it is conceived as relative, and there 
is nothing like humour for betraying, as by magic, Truth’s rela- 
tivity. 

‘We should have liked to say something of the last two papers in 
Mr. Morley’s volume, that “On some Great Conceptions of Social 
Growth,” and that “On the Development of Morals;” but the 
subjects are too tempting and spacious ; it is enough to say that their 
treatment, although very slight, is as satisfactory as possible from 
Mr. Morley’s point of view. That point of view, we may remark in 
concluding, fluctuates a little in these pages; and we find the writer 
contradicting himeelf on the nature of justice, on the right of punish- 
ment, and on the greater or less perfectibility of the race. Altogether, 
however, these Essays are as much distinguished by logical consie- 
tency as by wealth of study and literary skill. Mr. Morley is one more 
illustration of the old saying, that the soldiers of Truth fight under 
many different banners. His conviction that speculation in the theo- 
logical direction is a sheer waste of time and a sign of weak intellect 
would be more startling if he himself, with a secret consciousness of 
being far adrift, showed less anxiety to cast anchor somewhere. This 
anchoring, the Positivists call getting hold of a “method.” That 
there are many men in the world who do not think it proves better 
seamanship to get into harbour and lie there through all weathers 
than to venture out boldly and to explore the great waters, is a fact 
which Mr. Morley does not seem to understand at its value. To him, 
the wild speculative instinct—the fierce human thirst to face the 
mysterious darkness, and battle through all the wild winds of the 
unknown deep—is merely lunatic and miserable; more than that, it 
is despicable and selfish. Examined at its true worth, this feeling of 
his is merely a consequence of intellectual temperament, as it is in 
the case of Mr. Lewes. All these attempts to criticize Systems 
from the outside are abortive. The Positivists talk nonsense about 
Metaphysics; tho metaphysicians talk nonsense about Positivism 
—almost invariably, for example, confusing it with Comtism, 
But forgetting all such questions for the moment, let us congratu- 
late ourselves that a man like Mr. Morley is seriously working 
at the great problem of Sociology in a constructive as well as a 
critical spirit. He fights for the Truth, and his motto is of no 
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more consequence than mottos generally. Hating shams, oving 
truth and beauty, reverencing almost to idolatry the great and death- 
lees figures of literature and history, compassionating the sorrows of 
mankind and hating the laws which complicate them, looking forward 
toa mundane future closely approaching perfection, and feeling that 
it is only to be reached by virtuous living and high thinking, 
he is to be welcomed as another adherent to the blessed cause of 
Humanity—which was that of Plato as well as John the Baptist, and 
‘was paramount in the troubled heart of Mahomet as well as in the 
divine soul of Christ. He serves God best who loves Truth most; and 
we, at least, do not conceive how Truth, which is the very essence and 
quality of many things and many men, can be arbitrarily confined to 
any one set of those mental phenomena which we call Religion. 
Ropert Bucuanan. 
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BvERy change we observe is the effect of a cause, and that cause, 

again, is the effect of a preceding cause, and ascending thus by 
a process of regressive reasoning from effect to cause, we must assume 
at last an ultimate cause which contains in itself the cause of all 
effects, because we cannot think that the chain of causes and effects 
is infinite, nor that the universe is a collection of disconnected effects 
without cause. 

This ultimate cause, which must be, as the schoolmen say, causa 
sui and causa causarum, is what metaphysicians call the Absolute, 
or the Unconditioned, or the Infinite Substance, &. 

The Absolute is that which exists, and is what it is by its own 
nature, and not because of anything else. I am afraid that if I add 
Hegel’s definition I shall not make my meaning any clearer. He 
says’ that the Absolute is nothing else but the identity of identity 
and non-identity. 

I am quite aware of the current objections of the Positivist school 
to the law of cause and effect, but it would lead me too far from the 
problem I propose to examine, if I were to add a chapter to the 
Yolumes‘which have been already written on causation and causality. 

I would recommend to disciples of Hume and Mill, who have not 
been able to satisfy their minds that the principle of causality is 
a law of our intellect, and who can see in Nature only “the invariable 
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sequence of phenomena,” the attentive perusal of Mr, Martineau’s 
examination’ of the “Axiom of Causality, which ho con-— 
tributed to this Review in July of last year, Indeed, so in-) 
is the difficulty of thinking Grithout. the admission of 
cuusality as a necessary law, that’ the attempt itself to explain it~ 
mway as 4 mere illusion, based on the relation of invariable sequence, 
is but an unconscious attempt to find the causo of an effect, and 
sophists who argue that there may be causes without effects in soma 
parts of the universe, are never able to remain long consistent." 

But if the principle of causality be disputed, the principle of the 
“sufficient reason” which Leibnitz first distinguished from causality 
still holds its ground in metaphysics, a8 a law without which we 
cannot think—the admission, namely, that nothing happens without 
a sufficient reason why it should be as it is, and not otherwise. 
‘The universe is made up of parts, and all papel apis se 
whole. There must be a sufficient reason, or “determining reason,” 
why the total is 8 it is and not otherwise, and metaphysicians call 
this determining reason the Absolute. “The problem of philosophy is 
the knowledge of the Total,” says Professor Jacobs of Berlin—(* Die 

ie ist die Lehre vom Gunzen." 

Ido not belicve that a thinker whose mind is so constituted. that 
he doos not fecl certain that 2 + 2 = 4 is true everywhere and under 
all conditions,—who, for example, dos not see why the inhabitants 
of some planets should not enclose their gardens between two parallel 
walls, though it be never done here,—can ever clearly comprehend 
what is meant by the Absolute. 

But those who cannot satisfy themselves why there should not be 
some cffoots without cause, or some contoquences that huve no reason, 
Twould advise not to prosecute the study of motaphysic #, bocause all 
philosophy is based on the assumption that the world is not uon- 
sensical, and that the truth can be known. 

Th answer to an objection which has frequently been raised, that it 
is a8 easy (or as difficult) to think of the chain of effects and causos as 
endioss, as to think of an ultimate causo, I would reply that to 
imagine nn infinite eyele of enusos and effects pursuing each other is 
merely a fanciful and less logical mode of conceiving the notion of: 
the Absolute, 

Tt will bo quite unnecessary for me to attempt here a demonstra- 
tion that the Absolute must be infinite and eternal. Anybody who 
will endeavour to maintain the contrary propositions will at once 

* Since tho abowe haa becn in print, Mr. TS. Baxrott baa jrabliahed a second edition 
‘of bin critical examination of Gilleepie’s argument for the existence of a great First 
Cause. “Mr. Barrett thinks thet for aught we know a thing “may” begin to be with 
ont cause (Preface, p11), Loan only my that Edo not agres with hina. 

VoL. XviL. nD 
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become aware. of the difficulty, or rather absurdity, in which he is 
involved. Nor do I propose to inquire which attributes can be pre- 
dicted with logical certainty of the Absolute. 

The Unconditioned, which is the name usual among Scotch meta- 
physicians for the Absolute, is an inadequate and misleading word. 
Space and time are the conditions under which the material universe 
exists; we are thus led naturally to the use of the complementary 
term—unconditioned ; but self-conditioned would be a more correct 
expression, self-conditioned by internal constitution, not conditioned 
by external pressure, because, as Hegel has shown, the Absolute con- 
tains the reason of all conditions within itself, and Spinoza’s omnis 
determinatio est negatio does not apply to the Absolute. 

The well-known objection that the Absolute, by its definition, is 
the Unrelated, and must exist out of all relation under penalty of 
ceasing to be the Absolute, while the ultimate cause is in relation to 
its effect, the world, is merely an objection to the term Absolute. 
But the use of the term Absolute has now been so long current 
among metaphysicians, and its meaning as the complement and 
opposite of the relative is so well understood in their terminology, 
that it appears more convenient to retain it than to propose the 
adoption of some new word to express this necessary idea. There is 
far more agreement among the leading metaphysicians on the mean- 
ing and principal attributes of the Absolute than is usually supposed 
among those who make merry over the dissensions of philosophers. 

The Hegelian argues thus: When we say finite and infinite, real 
and ideal, time and eternity, absolute and relative, conditioned and 
unconditioned, mind and matter, &., we divide the object of our 
thought ; each term is the correlative and complement of the other, 
which enables us to understand it by distinguishing it. But there 
must be a higher unity which contains both terms of the idea—a 
reason which makes it possible to think them both—and this he calls 
the Absolute. The Absolute is in synthesis with all things. The 
maxim of the Comtists, that there is nothing Absolute but the 
relative, is merely an illogical and somewhat disingenuous attempt 
to escape from an inevitable difficulty, which possibly arises from an 
unconscious fear of making any concession to their enemies, the 
Theologians. It is quite true that the Absolute cannot be thought 
without the relative, nor the relative without the Absolute; the one 
idea is the complement of the other, but the two are distinct in sound 
logic. Cause and effect, effect and cause, in the same manner are 
correlative ideas, without being identical. “Etiam qui negat veritatem 
esse, concedit veritatem esse ; si enim veritas non est, non verum est 
non esse veritatem,” says Thomas Aquinas. 

Aristotle has shown the necessity of postulating a primum movens 
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in the universe. 


of its nature ; that is, that its necessary existence is, 

the intellect, and not perceptible to the senses. The 

all phenomena is a Noumenou, as Mr. Martineau has proved in the 
paper above mentioned. 

Now, I am quite aware that in endeavouring to prove the existence 
of the Absolute and to define some of its attributes, I am 
upon the province of speculative thnology, a branch of metaphysical 
inquiry which most modern thinkers treat with ridicule and con- 
tempt, because it presumes to examine questions, they contend, in 
their easence incapable of being answered, of which we do know 
nothing and can know nothing, because we have no faculty of appre- 

them, and are, therefore, as Professor Huxley says, “not 
worth the attention of men who have work to do in the world.” 
“Modern critical philosophy,” says the Professor, “ refuses to listen 
to the jargon of more recent days about the Absolute’ and all 
the other hypostatizod adjectives, the initial letters of the names of 
which are generally printed in capital lettors, just os you give a 
Grenailier a bearskin cap to make him look more formidable than he 
is by nature.” (Lay Sermons, 361.) 

And Mr. Frederic Harrison writes -—" We look on the Absolute 
ase notion which it is abhorrent to the human mind to assert of any~ 
thing whatever. It conveys an idea which neither does nor ean 

to any fact; an idea which the mind eannot consistently 
with its own nuture predicate of wnything. To aswert that any con- 
ception whatever possesses ubsolute truth, is like attempting to state 
‘® proposition without the medinm of language.” (Fort. Ker. 1870, 


p- 185.) 

Metaph: ‘who can find nothing but pure negation in the idea 
of the Absolute are evidently misled by the form of the word. 
Tnfinite begins with o negative purticle, but this is a more accident 
in the history of language. Eternal, self-existing, necessary, express 
the idea of the Absolute, and contain no negative element. Immortal 
may be quoted ax an example of « negative word which expresses a 

sive hen, (Max Miller, II, 576.) 

“The Absolute is not a negative notion. We reach it by a nega- 
tive process, we remove every negation which limits the notion of the 
Absolute, but the notion itsolf is positive, and if it be correctly thought, 
the most positive of all notions.” (Trendelenburg Log. Unters, IT., 


462.) 
According to Sic William Hamilton, the Unconditioned is unthink~ 
able and unknowable. “It affords no real knowledge," ho says, 
pee 
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_ “because it contains nothing even conceivable; it is not a notion, 
either simple or positive, but only a fasciculus of negations.” Far 
from being a purely negative idea, there is no idea more positive 
than the Absolute. The Absolute affirms itself, and at the same time 
everything else that is, or it would not be the Absolute. 

I find an unexpected supporter of my opinion in Mr. J. S. Mill, 
who concludes, in his essay on Sir William Hamilton, that the Scotch 
metaphysician has not been successful in his attempts to prove that 
the Absolute is unthinkable. Mill, though he condemns the “ futility 
of all speculations respecting meaningless abstractions,” says, “A 
conception made up of negations is a conception of nothing ; it is no 
conception at all. The conception of the Infinite, as that which is 
greater than any given quantity, is a conception we all possess, suffi- 
cient for all human purposes, and as genuine and good a positive 
conception as one need wish to have. It is not adequate; our con- 
ception of a reality never is. But it is positive, and the assertion 
that there is nothing positive in the idea of infinity can only be 
maintained by leaving out, as Sir William Hamilton invariably does, 
the very element which constitutes the idea.” (Mill on Hamilton, 
p. 46.) “There is nothing contradictory in the notion of a Being 
infinite in some attributes and absolute in others, according to the 
different nature of the attributes.” (Mill on Hamilton, p. 48.) 

Sometimes the relativity of all human knowledge is appealed to, to 
prove that the Absolute is unknowable: if the relativity of all human 
knowledge means that to know a thing is to distinguish it from other 
things, then I cannot admit the force of the objection, because we 
derive our notion of the unconditioned and the infinite from our 
observation of the conditioned and the finite. If to prove that the ‘ 
Absolute is unthinkable it be said that we can only think anything in 
conformity with the laws of our thinking faculty, then I quite agree. 
Mill says, p. 55, “Even Schelling was not so gratuitously absurd as 
to deny that the Absolute must be known according to the capacity 
of that which knows it.” (Quidguid recipitur ad modum recipientis, 
in Scholastic language.) 

It is now settled in natural philosophy that the waves of ther and 
of air have no colour or sound in themselves, that these effects are 
merely perceived by us when their undulations impinge on our eyes 
and ears; yet no man of science has, to my knowledge, ever contended 
that sound and colour, being mere subjective illusions, are not a 
legitimate field of investigation in physical science. 

‘Mr. Herbert Spencer devotes several pages of his “First Prin- 
ciples” to show that all attempts to define or comprehend the Absolute 
are futile and contradictory, but as he is a thoroughly honest and 
consistent thinker, he concludes by yielding to the insuperable neccs- 
sities of thought, and he says:— 
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power 

assumption that it is; pail te the 
that the Absolute has hoon prosont to tho mind not ax n 
something. . . . . The Noumenon evorywhere named as 
the Phesicun i, roast arco hou of 
is rigorously impossible to conceive that our knowledge ik 
eraneet. only, without af tho same tine eonsolviog. 8 
yy are the appearances. . . . . Our conception of tho 

if Pinetree pane 


the rolution is eyes consciousness. Raga if the 

stake, ae en the Relative itself unthinkable for want of 

; whence resull so of ull thought whatever.” 

(Horbort Spencer, Fit Peinciplen chap. iF) 


I might even invoke the support of Comte himself, who, in a 


predilection towards simplicity, continuity, and generality 

ion.”* Among these just mental inclinations ho includes 
our besoin d'idéalité.” Mill, after quoting this passage, remarks, 
“ This notion of the study of natural laws is to our minds a complete 
dereliction of the essential principles which form the Positive con- 
ception of science.” (Mill on Comte, p. 62.) 

The difficulty persons deficient in sound logical training feel in 
thinking the Absolute, arises from their endeavour to form to them- 
selves somo kind of roprosontation or image of what the Absolute 
may be like, which naturally involves them in hopeless contradic- 
tions. Tt is a» natural tendency of the human mind to attempt to 


Teave the carth on which they stand, and attempt to deal with the 
reciprocal interdependence of ideas which form the problem of 
metaphysics, are seized with giddiness, and lose the faculty of think- 
ing altogether, They try to comprehond the Absolute, instond of 
thinking it as a pure logically necessary thought; it is incompre- 
hensible to the understanding, which is only of the relative and 
different, but it must be presupposed by all who enter upon the study 
cof metaphysics, If wo surrender ourselves implicitly to the guidance 
of logic, then the Absolute is not only a permissible postulate, it is a 
necessary thought. All the sciences pursue the problem of the 
Absolute, either consciously or unconsciously, with different methods, 
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They seek for unity in diversity, and permanence in change, under the 
penalty of ceasing to be sciences, for a catalogue of disconnected 
observations is not a science. And all the warnings we have heard 
of late about the futility and imprudence of assuming new hypotheses 
will not make scientific men desist from seeking to explain the 
greatest number of phenomena by the fewest laws. 

Here I can invoke no higher authority than that of Professor 
Tyndall — 

“The scientific mind can find no repose in the mere registration of 
sequence in nature. The further question intrudes itself with resistlees 
might, Whence comes the sequence ? What is it that binds the consequent 
with its antecedent in nature ? The truly scientific intellect can never attain 
rest until it reaches the forces by which the observed succession is pro- 
duced. . . . . Not until this relation between forces and phenomena has 
been established is the law of reason rendered concentric with the law of 
nature, and not until this is effected does the mind of the scientific philoso- 
pher rest in peace.” (Tyndall, “Fragments of Science,” 1871, p. 62.) 

That peace in which the mind of the scientific philosopher seeks 
rest is the same to which the mind of the religious man aspires ; but, 
as the man of science and the pious man speak different languages, 
they seldom understand each other. In the material, as well as in 
the spiritual world there can be no attraction where there is nothing 
that attracte. The mind of the religious man and the mind of the 
man of science are both attracted by the Absolute. There exists a 
logical relation between every cause and its effect. But the mind of 
man, being conscious, is conscious of the relation which exists 
between itself and its cause—the Absolute. Hence follow logically 
@ series of consequences which it is the province of Speculative 
Theology to examine, to determine, and to explain. Far from being 
a collection of mere gratuitous vagaries, I hold Speculative Theology 
to be a legitimate and necessary branch of metaphysical science. 

The natural sciences are now returning to an atomic conception of 
the physical Cosmos; but even if the atoms be proved to be the 
ultimate facts of the physical Cosmos, beyond which all knowledge 
is declared to be hopeless, there must be some reason why the atoms 
enter into certain combinations and not into others, and dissolve these 
combinations in order to enter into new ones; and this necessary 
reason is a noumenon, for it is not a phenomenon. 

“Tt was found that the mind of man has the power of penetrating far 
beyond the boundaries of his five senses ; that the things which are seen in 
the material world depend for their action upon things unseen; in short, 
that besides the phenomena which address the senses there are laws and 
Principles and processes which do not address the senses at all, but which 
must be and can be spiritually discerned.” (Tyndall, ‘Fragments of 
Science,” p. 74.) 

And these laws, principles, and processos, which can only be spiritually 
discerned, are “ the ideas” of Plato and of Hegel. 
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‘The intellect is sceptical by nature, and the constitution of our 
minds compels us to ask quostions which physical experiments alone 
eannot answer, 

Gur concoption of the Absolute varies with tho dogreo of our 
intellectual development. Be Sipe ehh ee eee 
raised, that the many inadequate and erroneous attributes which 
havo boon predicated of the Absolute, and which the progress of 

‘ical science has climinated, prove the idoa of the Absoluto 
itself to be a mero illusion,* is insufficiont, inasmuch as some idea of 
the Absolute must have beon realised in our minds before we ean 
proceed to disfigure it by those inadequate and superstitious concep- 
tions which are usually derived from human analogy. 

‘Our knowledge of the Absolute is imperfoct, limited, and progros- 
sive, and this is not exactly the same thing as total ignorance, as 
sceptical thinkers vainly contend. Tn the same way our knowledge 
of the physical universe is very limited and imperfect, and yet it 
cannot be described as equal to zero. I cannot, therefore, agree with 
Lord Macaulay when ho says :— 

2 onan Ba eye ric ey. eae ultiog ean discover 
Tittle more In theology the interval is mall indood 
otweon Aristotle Se mtd atrnen decades and a naked savage." 
(History, vol. v. p. 28.) 

‘The naked savage believes himself to be in possession of accurato 
information on many points on which Aristotle and Archimodes would 
own their profound ignorance, and that constitutes no small difference 
between their knowledge and that of the naked savage touching God 
and his ways with man. 

Tho Absolute is the ultimate result of the inductive mothod, and 
tho starting-point of tho deductivo mothod in motaphysica The 
Absolute can be known by reason and by consciousness, By reason, 
as Thaye shown above ; by consciousness, because man is conscious 
of his own exintence, and he ix conscious with equal certainty that 
he is not himself the cause of his existence, that he depends for his 
existence on something different and distinct from himeelf, 

Now ho may make this yaguo apprehension the object of his 
thoughts, ho may subject it to a rigid logical treatment, in order to 
convert it into a clear, distinct concept, or dissolve it, if it be found 
to be a mere hallucination. He must be guided in pursaing his taal 
by a sound logical mothod, and must kocp his imagination under 
sevore control. ‘Che undoubted fact that most thinkers in this pro- 
Oe SN een gee ath a 
Proves nothing against this metaphysical problem in 

‘The method I have just described of converting a vague apprehen- 

* Pousrbach's argamnent, 
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sion into a precise concept has frequently been ridiculed by English 
writers, under the appellation of evolving an idea out of the depths 
of our inner consciousness.* 

Vestiges of an apprehension of the Absolute can be traced in the 
earliest speculative systems of the Persians, the Indians, and the 
Chinese. The old Hegelian Lao-Tsze, whom the Comtist Confucius 
visited in his retreat in the sixth century 3.c., and of whose enig- 
matical work, ‘“Tao-Te-King,” four translations have quite recently 
appeared,f had reached a very distinct idea of the Absolute. The 
twenty-fifth chapter of his book opens thus :— 


“There was something which existed before Heaven and Earth. It was 
still. It was void. It stood alone and was not changed. It pervaded 
everywhere and was not lost. It may be called the Mother of the World. 
I know not its name, but give it the name of Tao... . . Man takes his 
Jaw from the Earth, the Earth takes its law from en, Heaven takes its 
law from Tao, and Tao takes its law from what it is in itself.” t 


I cannot refrain from quoting the following eloquent passage which 
illustrates the same idea :— 








“An supréme sommet des choses, se prononce l'axiome éternel, et le 
rotentissement prolongé de cette formule eréatrice compose, par ses ondu- 
lations inepuisables, 'immonsité de l'univers. Elle subsisto en toutes choses, 
ot ello n'est bornée par aueune chose. . . . Elle remplit le temps et espace, 
et reste au-dessus du temps et a espace. Elle n'est point comprise en eux, 
et ils se dérivent d’elle. . L'indifferente, immobile, l'éternelle, la toute 
puissante, la créatrice, aucun nom ne l"épuise; et quand se dévoile sa face 
sereine et sublime il n'est point d’esprit d’homme qui ne ploie consterne 
dsdmiration et @horreur. Au méme instant cet esprit se relévo; il 
oublic sa mortalité ot a petitesse, il jouit par sympathie de cette infinite 
qu'il pense, ot participe asa grandcur.” (Taine, “Les Philosophes Francais 
au XIX* Siecle,” p. 65.) 


Kant, who in his“ Criticism of Pure Reason” had demolished many 
of the old arguments by which the Schoolmen, his predecessors, sought 
to demonstrate the Absolute, in his “Practical Reason” readmits the 
Absolute. Because though much is uncertain, duty is certain, he 
argues. Our conscience absolutely commands the obligation of doing 
our duty, and without the idea of the Absolute, the idea of duty lacks 
all necessary foundation and bond of unity. 

Practical men frequently ask what use there can be in wasting time 





* ‘Tho most philosophical and exhaustive inquiry into the concopt of the Absolute is 
probably that contained in the first volume of R. Rothe’a “ Ethics.” 

+ By Victor von Strauss, Leipzig, 1870, 8vo. ; Reinhold von Peenkner, 8vo. Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1870; Chalmers, Triibner, 1868 ; and T. Watters, Hong Kong, 1870. The 
latter translation contains grammatical und philological remarks on the vulue of the 
Chineso words; the two German translations are accompanied by interesting com- 
‘mentarics. 

t The translators of the Fourth Gospel have found no other equivalent for the Logar 
in Chinese but the word Tao. 
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over unsoluble questions, beyond the grasp of all human faculties. My 
anawer is, that those who are satisfied of the futility of all inquiries of 
this nature, and who know that these problems are unanswerable before 
they have approached them, should turn their attention to other pur- 
suits. Nobody is bound to study them who does not feel an interest in 
them. Professor Huxley calls all inquiries of this sort “ questions 
of lunar politics.”* Nobody can feel any interest in the solution of 
metaphysical problems who denies the possibility of metaphysical 
science. Men of the world, who aro not well acquainted with the 
methods which guide philosophers in their meditations, are apt to 
think that all metaphysical problems are of the same kind as the dis- 
putations which beguiled the leisure of the medieval schools ; for 
example, whether angels could live in cacuo. But there is a wide 
difference between arbitrary conjecture and deductive method. 

Spinoza says that the infinite substance is a res cogitans, and Hegel 
says the Absolute must be conceived as a subject, because the Abso- 
lute “thinks” the universal ideas which form the ultimate bond of 
coherence of the universe. For these reasons, and because the Abso- 
lute must be independent (or it would not be the Absolute), and 
independence is the character by which we distinguish a person from 
a thing, it appears that the opinion of those thinkers who attribute 
personality to the Absolute is not inconsistent with sound logic; and, 
notwithstanding the enormous amount of hostile criticism that has 
been directed against this mode of concei' ing the Absolute, it cannot 
be said that the opponents of this view have yet been successful in 
demonstrating that it is an untenable absurdity. 

With regard to the ideas which form the bond of coherence of the 
universe, to which I have just referred, I must ask leave again to 
quote Professor Huxley. In a striking passage on “the proposition 
of evolution,” he says :— 

“That proposition is, that the whole world, living and not living, is the 

result of the mutual interaction, according to definite laws, of the forces 
possessed by the molecules of which the primitive nebulosity of the 
universe was composed. If this be true, it is no less certain that the 
existing world lay, potentially, in the cosmic vapour.” (Huxley, Academy, 
No. 1, Oct. 1969.) 
Now this potential existence of the world, of which our great 
biologist speaks, is a pure noumenon; it assumes that a nonsensical 
world, a world full of square triangles, cubic spheres, and octagonal 
liquids, would never have been evolved out of the cosmic vapour. 

Tt would be impossible in this instance to adopt the advice Professor 
Huxley gives us in his “Lay Sermons” (p. 160), when, with a great 
effort to ignore the noumenon in the midst of phenomena, he says :— 


«In itself it is of little moment whether we express the phenomena of 





‘* “Lay Sermons.” 
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matter in terms of Spirit, or the phenomena of Spirit in terms of matter. 
. +. But with a view to the progress of science, the materialistic termi. 
nology is in every way to be preferred.” 


I own that I can find no word in the materialistic terminology to 
express the potential existence of the world. 
Mephistopheles exclaims, in the Second Part of Faust,— 


Daran crkenn’ ich den gelehrten Herm! 
‘Was ihr nicht tastet steht ouch Meilenfern ; 
‘Was ihr nicht fasst, das fohlt euch ganz und gar; 
‘Was ihr nicht rochnet, glaubt ihr, sei nichtwahr 
‘Was ihr nicht wigt, hat fiir euch kein Gewicht 
‘Was ihr nicht miinzt, das, meint ihr gelte nicht. 








We disciples of Hegel who have passed through the severe dis- 
cipline of his logic find no difficulty in thinking the Absolute, because 
to us it isa necessary thought. And this places us in a position of 
some difficulty in arguing with our opponents, because we are at last 
driven to say, You have no right to pronounce an idea unthinkable, 
simply because you are unable to think it; which gives us an 
appearance of intolerable arrogance, and is barely civil, while they 
reply that our minds have received a hopeless twist, which prevents 
us seeing the world as it is. 

It would have been exceedingly easy to have given these few 
observations an appearance of greater profundity and of more abstruse 
thought, by expressing them in the obscure terminology current 
among professional philosophers. It has been my endeavour to 
explain in the clearest language I could command what metaphysicians 
mean by the Absolute, and to show that it is a necessary thought, 
and neither an hallucination nor an empty negation. 

Axtuur Russkiy. 
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Poste Miseree Gras. Twoxas Gaavonn, AM, Osonil, 1618. 
‘Vet 


The Ties of Teeocrrom, Bion, and Moses With Chapman's 
Versioan I.G. Bobi. 485. 


Sprcimane af thy Ctussiont Poets. By Cusnue Aninie Eirox. 
VoL T. London: Robert Baldwin, 1814. 


jisGs seem as paradoxical to attempt the rehabilitution of the 
sweet soft idyllists, Bion and Moschus, as of the savage imperial 
mousters, Tiberius and Nero. Tu the case of the latter there are 
grounds to be cleared and prejudices to disabuse ; with the former 
our task consista in struggling against a consensus of critics to 
underrate poets, of whom the remains are scanty, and the history 
almost unknown—poets who suffer comparative obscuration through 
contrast with a bright genius, of whose works decay has been more 
sparing, and to whom posterity has ever looked as admirable of 
his kind. Thoeocritus, in fact, eclipses his imitators and devout 
followers. Bion and Moschus havo only escaped being overlain by 
because it suited early editors and com- 
amentators to append their names and fraginents to the Theocritean 
idylls, with an eye to completeness in this school of Greek 
This was well enough; but too often it has been tho habit 
these later bucolists as a foil to their master, to judgo of 
Betta te facie tte dir cad eee ee 
versatility in the few extant tokens of genius, which, could som 


perusals have confirmed a school-boy's estimate, and led us to espouse 
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the cause of authors unduly overlooked—are scantily furnished with 

existing evidence of their quality ; it must be owned, too, that it is un- 

fortunate that no more is known of their lives and works than what 
we can gather from the barest internal evidence, or surmise from the 
undeniable fragmentariness of their remains. Yet that they deserve 
other fate than to languish in the cold shade might be inferred from 
the fact that Shelley, among our great modern poets, has not only 
represented Moschus amongst his rare versions from Greek poetry, but 
also borrowed from that poet’s “Epitaph on Bion” the plan and 
some of the images of his own noble “Adonais ;” whilst others, again, 
bespeak a familiarity with special beauties of Bion’s minstrelsy. And 
though our best and latest translator of Theocritus stops short of- 
Bion and Moschus, there are others, we rejoice to find, to whom they 
appear mect for reproduction, whether in direct translation, as the 
author of “Idylls and Epigrams” has found two little niches for 
Moschus; or in imitative studies from the antique, such as the 
“Lament for Adonis,” wherewith, in his “Rehearsals,” Mr. J. 

Leicester Warren gracefully awakes Bionean echoes. 

‘A short survey of the remains of his sole successors in the Greek 
pastoral school may form meet sequel to the review of Theocritus, his 
latest editors and translators, which appeared in the twelfth volume 
of this Review.* The limits of such survey may be the more 
circumscribed by reason of the absence of material for a biography of 
either poet, and because on at least one poem of each of them it will 
be needless to linger, for reasons to which we shall recur. 

If we might take an expression of Moschus (iii. 100—5) as literally 
as like statement in a prose writer, Bion would seem to have been 
a scholar and contemporary of the founder of Greek pastoral song, 
carly in the third century before Christ. This would make—as, 
indced, Moschus seems to make—Bion a friend of Philetas and 
Asclopiades, under the former of whom Theocritus studied. But 
who is to say how far the “Lament of Bion” can be relied upon for 
the purposes of biographical certitude? Perhaps thus far, that 
he was born on the banks of the Meles (Homer’s own river, iii. 71-2), 
and, as Suidas tells us, at Phlossa, near Smyrna; also that he came 
by his death through poison, administered (if adda Sica xiye mévras 
means more than a general truism) by more than one hand. There 
is ground for the surmise, that the interval between these points was 
spent in cultivating the bucolic muse in its birth-locality, Sicily. 
Chronologies place his date at about n.c. 280, and that of Moschus 
somewhere between then and n.c. 200. Much depends on the senso 
in which Moschus regarded himself as Bion’s pupil. Amid much 
guess-work we have tangible data that he was born at Syracuse, and 
flourished near the close of the third century 8.c. There is precedent, 
too, for associating both Bion and Moschus with the Alexandrian 

* Vol. xii. pp. 213—231. 
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them and their pootry with that 
isle of beauty, that outlook upon land and water,* which waa the 
nurse of pustoral song, and furnished the sweetest phase of the 
Alexandrian school, The Doric, it is true, is less racy, anid more 
diluted. Some of their poems, indeed, the “Europa” and “Megara,’” 
are in the Tonic dinlect, But the “Mogara,” a piece of a hun- 
dred and twenty lines, may be, with Vulkenaor, safely ascribed to 
some other hand than that of Moschus, as being more of the calibre 
of the “Lion-slayer” which has got amongst the idylls of Theocritus, 
and as hating no affinity of style or manner with the idylls of 
Moschus. ‘This poet's title to fame depends on his “Epitaph on 
Bion," his “Europa,” and his shorter idylls and opigrams; while 
Bion’s rests on the “Epitaph on Adonis,” tho “Bird-cateher,” 
“The Teacher Taught,” “ Cleodamus and Myrson,” “ Hesper,” and 
one or two other short picces, For its scanty merit, ite fragmentary 
character, and a corruptness of text furnishing a ficld of puzzles for 
emendative crities, as woll as for an indelicacy af subject, as broad as 
the dapicris of Theocritus, we pass without notice Bion’s “ Epithalamy 
of Achilles and Deidamia,” on which alone he could never have 
acquired such fame as he bas attained.- 

But to como to our survey: it may be as well, é limine, to ascer- 
tain what faults and drawbacks it has been the fashion to find with 
these two poets; and, keeping such in view, to test them on their 
merits, Both are wont to be charged with over-refinement and 
sentimentaliam; in both it is the way of critica to desiderate the 
truth to nature and the depth and breadth of feeling eminont in 
Theocritus, In Moschus these are more missod ; in Bion, loss, There 
may be a shadow of truth in the complaint; but can it assume 
substance in the case of poets known only in part, pocts professcdly 
in the ranks of imitators, poets perhaps through the influences of 
climate and certainly through the process of time not unlikely to 
have put on a softness and refinoment, only disguised nnd dissombled 
in Theoeritus? For no one can suppose that that master of pastorals 
did more than play at shepherding, or live in an Aready traceable 
save in the regions of fancy. As has been well observed in the 
preface to the “ Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry’s Notes 
on the Bucolic Poets,” p. 522— 


© Thoro is not much Greck which is so expressive, perhaps none within 
@ cortain range of idens so fally and nccurntely expressive, as that of 
Thoveritus. Tho sconts and sounds of nature, the physical signs of love, 


* chyvoua pith’ ioopiy, rv Zuedar d; dda—Thooer, Id. vill. 66. 

+ Tu his “Histoire do In Littoratare Greequn” vol. ji, 258, Emile Bomouf saya of 
this poor: "Son épithalam d"Achille et de Déldanuie, ob Ton voit Achille déguise wn 
fermmo chee los filles do Lyoombde, ert d’ano rolupté assez gromsidra, ot qui ot dts 
‘Yielemmant flgellGe par Aratophane ct par Platon.” 
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are present in no faint image ; he is pathetic and dramatic, and the richness 
and sweetness of his diction and versification do not leave the reader 
master of himself. But, imperceptibly, the spirit of poetry has changed. 

Artificial scenes and artificial griefs, personages and events, ideal indeed, 
but idealized from the commonest, not the noblest forms of humanity, and 

a certain want of simplicity, both in churacters and sentiments, mark a 
declension from Athenian art.”” 

‘We yield to none in fervent admiration of Theocritus; but there 
is not a word in the foregoing passage that we can gainsay, nor yet, 
it may be added, a word which does not apply equally and cover 
commensurately the faults and excellences alike of his pupils and 
followers. We take the trio for what they are; masters, more or 
less, of a high perfectness in the soft and picturesque poetry of the 
idyll; the eldest bard the most natural and realistic, yet even be 
setting the pattern of most of the peculiarities that are laid at the 
door of the other twain. One instance may show this. Bion is taxed 
with sentimentalism by the writer of an article on Greek pastoral 
poetry in the “Encyclopedia Metropolitana” for his undue fond- 
ness for “those contrasted prettinesses called by the Italians concetti.”” 
The head and front of his offending is the passage in his first idyll 
(8—10), where the white teeth of the boar are said to have wounded 
the white skin of Adonis, and the purple blood to have stained his 
snony flesh. Now it is a trifle bold to find fault with an Alexandrian 
poet for using a figure of speech not disdained by Zschylus or 
Euripides, and much affected by Shakespeare. But what makes the 
cavil most unreasonable is that, as the writer seems aware, Theocritus 
has gone a long length in this way, where in Idyll xxvi. he describes 
Agave, Autonce, and Ino carrying back to Thebes the mangled limba 
of Pentheus, and, as Mr. Calverley exaggerates the conceit— 

“Planting not @ king, but aching there.” 

‘We will, however, so far as the help of translators serves (and between 
the meritorious translation of Chapman and the select translations 
of Mr. Elton, the translator of Hesiod and seldom inelegant author of 
“Specimens of the Classic Poets,” this is mostly the case), endeavour 
to give our readers some taste of the real quality of the two pocts to 
whose merit it is the aim of these remarks to do justice. It is no 
part of our brief to attempt to deny that there is a certain poetic 
license of hyperbole in such verses as the following from the “ Epitaph 
on Adonis,” 83-84 :— 

rai mayai roy “Adwvy iv Gpeot daxpbovre 

dvOta 5° 1% ddbvag ipvOalverar. 

“The mountain springs all trickle into tears, 

‘Tho blush of grief on every flower appears.” 
But such strain will ever be put on language while imagination is an 
ingredient of poetry; and the poem in question has makeweights for 
aught in this vein in its intensely natural bursts of pathos, where the 

# i Speog xivOnua cal od MevOia giporwar. xxvii. 26. 
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goddess laments she cannot lay aside her divinity, and where shé 
flings it at Proserpine that— 
“To her hor chamber drear 
All bloom of beauty falls;"” 
the Greck* of which words gave Shelley the germ of his lines in 
the “ Adonaia :”"— 
“ For thou art gone where all things good and fair 

Descend: oh! dream not that the amorous deep 

‘Will yet restore him to the vital air: 

‘Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair.” 
Or the exquisite picture comprehended in a single line— 


xin & & KuSipua eevoi 8 dvd dépar' "Epures. 
At home my widowed cheer Keeps the loves idle,” (Cuaraa,) 


which Elton renders scarcely less happily, though less tersely— 


“ Venus sinks lonely on a widowed bed: 
‘Tho Loves with listless feet her chamber tread.’ 


For 8 longer spell let the reader list a stanza of Chapman, very 
truly depicting the Queen of Love in anguish of bereavement, and 
rendering happily the Greek of Bion :— 

“ Distranght, unkempt, unsandalled, Venus rushes 
Madly along the tangled thicket-steep : 
Her sacred blood is drawn by bramblo-bushes, 
‘Her skin is torn: with wailings wild and deep 
She wanders through the valley’s weary swoep, 
Calling her boy-spouse, her Assyrian fore, 
But from his thigh the purple jet doth leap 
Up to hie snowy navel : on the clear 
‘Whiteness beneath his paps the deep red streaks appear.” (i. 20—27.) 


The words italicized do more justice to the Greek ¢ than Elton’s 
line— 
“But round his navel black the life-blood flowed ;” 
and, indeed, the whole passage is superior in truth and grace. In 
one passage—that beginning xar6ed vv padaxots, x.7-A. (72 seg.)—there 
is more evenness of excellence in the translators. It is where the 
goddess is bidden— 
“Haste, lay him on the goldon stand, and spread 
‘Tho garments that inrobed him in thy bed, 
‘When on thy hoavenly broast the livclong night 
He slept ; and court him, though ho scare thy sight: 
Lay him with garlands and with flowers; but all 
With him are dead and withered at his fall. 
‘With balms anoint him from th myrtle tree— 
Or perish ointments—for thy balm was he!”—Exox. 


Chapman is more happy in laying the dead Adonis “on the golden 
settle;” and perhaps where he renders the touches about the lost 
labour of flowers and unguents— 


* 73.88 wav caddy ic ot earappis. i. 55. 
+ pidav alpa wap’ Sugaddy dwpeiro, 
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“Let him be 
‘High heaped with flowers; but withered all, when ho 
Surceased.”” 


«And ointments let them perish utterly, 
Since he who was thy sweetest is no more.” 
But both represent the original with feeling and judgment ; which is 
more than can be said of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s hasty hexameter version 
of this idyll in his “ Poets of Greece.” : 

The amount of accuracy existing in that version may be guessed at 
by a couple of verses— 

“Lay him in mantles of silken, such robes ae he once took delight in, 
‘When by thy side he passed in caresses the season of star-beams.”” 

Mr. E. Arnold cannot be one of those who think Bion too ornate, 
or he would hardly have imported so Oriental a periphrasis for 
viera. Neither—unless we aro mistaken—can he have looked out 
éviave in the Lexicon. Before leaving this idyll we would draw 
attention to the picture of the mourning loves, busy at the last offices 
of kindness to dead Adonis, which Ovid has copied in his Elegy on 
the Death of Tibullus.* 

Bion’s second idyll, “Love and the Fowler,” is a short piece of 
sixteen lines, known to every boy that has been through the Analects, 
and a favourite so long back as Spenser's day, who in his “ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,” Eclogue iii. v. 60—118, makes Thomalin tell Willye 
how he has shot at a strange bird up ina tree, and Willye respond 
with a leaf out of his father’s experionces of the difficulty of getting 
clear of such a troublesome customer. In Bion’s lines it is an old 
rustic who lectures the boy-fowler— 

Boy, give the bird-chaso o'er : fly fast away, 
Happy to lose so mischievous a prey: 
And doubt not, if to man thy statue rise, 
‘That nimble fugitive who flits and flies, 
Shall of himself to meet thy presence spring, 
And perch upon thy head with bold familiar wing.""—Extus. 

Of the three next pieces, the first—“ The Teacher taught ”"—seems 
complete in itself, and is in its measures idyllic. The others look 
like didactic prefaces to lost poems. Elton has only rendered the 
first of these, and this, like Chapman also, with some sacrifice of 
succinetness, We hazard our own versions, which are line for line, 
and tolerably close. 

IU. Tue Tracnzr Tavour. 
“ Beside me, still in youth, great Venus stood, 
To whose fair hand clung Love in babyhood, 


And with his head downcast. Anon she spake : 
“Kind swain, this child of mine a songster make.’ 


© 1 vy. 81-85. Cf, Orid Am. iii. 9, 7. 
“Fece puer Venoris fort eversamque pharetram 
Et fractos arcus, et sine luce fiacem.”” 
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‘With no more words we parted. Simple I 
‘Taught my apt pupil stores of minstrelsy. 
Bucolic—how the cross-flute owes,to Pan. 

Its shapo, how Pallas did the atraight pipe plan, 
‘Hermes the lute, Apollo sweet the lyre— 

Scarce "gan I teach, whon lo! my charge must tiro, 
And, turning teacher, sing me songs of love 

Anont his mother, mortal, gods above ; 

‘Till at tho ond all I could teach was flown, 

While of his lossons I forgot not one.” 





IV. Tux Powsn or Love. 


“The Muses hold not wilful Love in fear, 
But fondly over to his path draw near: 
‘And if their suitor havo a loveless heart, 
‘They shun him, and decline to teach their art. 
But lot a man by Lovo be moved to sing, 
‘To him thoy stream in cager hastening. 
Of this none better know the truth than I, 
For, say, somo other I would glorify 
Of gods or men, then straightway lags my tongue 
‘Which forth but now melodious strains had flung. 
But, let me back to Love and Youth again— 
And from clear lips rejoicing floats the strain.”” 

“ Life to be enjoyed,” the next piece, has an air of personal confi- 
dences about it, unlike Bion’s usually objective style of poetry. His 
creed, we gather, is Epicurean ; and there creeps into the closing 
Tines a forecast of the scriptural teaching “not to take thought for 
the morrow” 

“ L know not, crave not, skill that costeth pains, 
Enongh if fame roward mo for the straina 
‘Tho Muso vouchsafes mo, But if these should fail, 
‘To toil o'er others, what can it avail ? 
For if vague fato, or Jovo's own fiat gavo 
‘A twofold term, that each of life might have 
Part to expend in joy, and part in toil, 
"Twere well to atrive, and ao to reap the spoil. 
But, since the gods have meted out to man 
Acsingle, brief, and insufficiont span— 
How long, poor wretch, on labour wilt thou spond, 
Or gain, or art, a lifo 20 goon to end ? 
How long wilt thirst for gold? How long forgot 
‘Tho sharp short term to lifo's frail tonuro sct ?”" 

Much more at home under the heading, Idyll, looks the piece that 
follows, a discussion in Amebean fashion between two shepherds as 
to the relative values of the four seasons. Cleodamus and Myrson 
are shepherds avoiding midday heat, or leading home their flocks 
ere nightfall. Myreon appears in a later idyll; there, however, as a 
secondary interlocutor, whereas here he is a sort of shepherd’s oracle, 
fond of the didactic vein, and a little pompous and dogmatic. His 
answer—according to Elton’s version—will give an idea of the 
question of Cleodamus :— 

VoL, XviI. co 
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“ Befits not man to scan the heavenly things, 
For each is holy, each its pleasure brings 
‘Yet for thy sako I will my reason name; 
I would not summer when the sun strikes flame , 
I wonld not autumn, since the fruitful trees * 
Scatter the seeds of surfeit and disease ; 
‘Hard winter's nipping frosts and enows I foar. 
Ue spring, wished spring, my season through tho year! 
‘Then neither oold our shrinking body bends, 
Nor with hot stroke th’ o'erburdening sun impends. 
‘All sweet things bud with eap of green delights, 
And man has equal days and equal nights.” 





Next follow cight mere fragments, ranging from one to cight lines 
in length, all in hexameter veree, and all apparently from lost idylls. 
Out of these—supposing there to be no hope of recovering other 
pieces, or of reconstructive talent to piece in critical fashion what is 
still extant,—the neo-classicist might yet fashion one or two neat 
samples of mosaic after the antique. ‘The seventh and eighth frag- 
ments, “on Hyacinthus” and ‘on Friendship,” might fall into » 
lost idyll on Apollo's distress at the accidental slaughter of the fair 
young Spartan. The record of the heroic friendships (Fragment viii.) 
looks as if it might be a snatch of a song, in which, after the pattern 
given by Theocritus at the opening of “the Cyclops,” the god con- 
soled himself for a loss which, according to the possible though 
abrupt proom (Fragm. vii.), fate had made past remedy. No. ix., of 
which we give Chapman’s version, has moro the appearance of 
belonging to an earthly shepherd’s strain, and does not rango well 
with the waifs and strays beforo or after it. [ot naddv, 3 gike—efpapte 
Syov.] 





“Yourself to artists always to betake, 
And on yourself in nothing to rely, 
Is misbescoming:: friond, your own pipe make— 
‘Tho work is eany if you will but try.”—Carwax. 


Lest the form of this translation should lead to the suspicion of the 
original being cpigrammatic rather than idyllic, it may be remarked 
that the original consists of three hexameters. 

A clearer connection may be traced between all the fragments 
but one from No. X. to XIII. In Chapman’s version they range as 
follows :— 

X. “ May Love the Muscs evermore invite, 
Tho Muscs bring me Lovo! and to requite 
My passion, may they give ewoot song to me, 
‘Than which no swocter remedy ean be." 
XI. “ Whon drop on drop, they sy, doth ever follow, 
"Lill wear tho stone at last into a hollow.”” 
XIL. © T to tho sandy shore and seaward slope 
Will go, and try with murmur'd song to bend 
‘The cruel Galatea: my swect hope 
T'll cast away—when life itself doth end.” 


© imei vécoy Spia riered 
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‘XIII. “ Oh! leave me not unhonoured! Artists aim 
And reach at excellence, provoked by Fame.” 

Of theso fragments we havo long thought that xi. and xii. repre- 
sented, one a resolution to persevere, the other an admission of 
despair, out of some perished idyll of the Cyclops and Galatea. 
Such idyll might very well have included fragment x. in a pocm 
recommending the cordial for hopeless love which Theocritus pro- 
posed to Nicias; and fragment xiii. may havo been a plea for 
Galaten’s favour on the score of success in song, belonging to that 
portion of the idyll in which the Cyclops still saw hope in his drop- 
by-drop policy. An inquiry into notes and commentaries, instituted 
with an eye to corroboration of this surmise, has led to the discovery 
that Piorson suspected the opening lines of the “epithalmy of 
Achilles and Deidamia ” to be tho beginning of such a lost idyll as we 
are dreaming of ;* and there is nothing but the word olvy, in v. ¥, to 
militate against the suspicion. A bucolic poet might have objected 
to having a theme clapped into his mouth ; if, however, we assumo 
him to have waived the choice of his song, all proceeds smoothly. 
Tt was no great divination in the learned commentator to connect 
with this triplet the twelfth fragment ; and the singlo line 

Honea Onruripnos wider adiv, dvipe Faded. 
“ Woman's strength is in her beauty : 
‘Man's to bear and dare for duty,” (Cuarsax) 
which he likewise connects with it, seems more apropos to the epitha- 
lamy, or toa lecture in it from Deidamia’s father to Achilles, when 
he detected his masquerading. Valkenaer, in recording Dierson’s 
conjecture, hazarded one of his own, that fragment x. is a scrap of a 
lost Cyclops; and this squares with our own theory. It might be 
possible, were it worth while, with our experiences of a modern 
“Merope” and a revivified “Prometheus Unbound ”—not Shelley's 
—to build on these data a reconstructed idyll. 

Passing over the Juanesquo fragment of Achilles and Deidamia, 
we come upon the two remaining idylls, or portions of idylls, of 
which we crave the reader, of his patience, to listen to our own 
versions. The Greek originals are very graceful. All we can say 
we reproduce is their gist. 





XVI. To tux Evaxtxo Stan, 
“Hesper! the foam-born queen’s all-golden light, 

Hesper! thou hallowed pride of dusky night, 

Peer of all etars, though dimmer than the moon, 

Dear Hesper, hail! and grant thou mo n toon 

I might havo asked her, had sho beon less young 

‘And set leas soon. I sook the shopheid’s throng, 

Out on Love's errand, not to striko o ateal : 

Iclp! for Love's star should for Lovo's pilgrim feel.” 
+ Nile v6 re por, Aveida, Zucediv pido 8b Myaivew 
inepbey, yruxbOvpoy, ipuriedy olov 6 Kieu 
dugty Wodégapoc Ix’ Hidr Tadareig. xv, 1—3. 

ced 
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XVI. Love Rusisrizss. 
“Smooth Cyprus-born! Of Jove and ocean child! 
Why is thy wrath ‘gainst gods and men so wild ? 
Or, rather, whence such bitterness of hate 
‘That thou shouldst Love, a common pest, create 
For all that breathe: unloving, fierce, unkind, 
And of a shape at variance with his mind ? 
Or why, save that we might more surely smart, 
To the young savage gavest thou wings and dart?” * 
It is time to proceed to Moschus, whose first short poem, ‘ Love, 
a Runaway,” is very well known, and not, in our opinion, comparable 
with Meleager’s epigram on the same subject. But the “ Europa” 
has merit beyond the reach of a more learned versifier or pedantic 
pupil of the grammarian Aristarchus. It would seem also to becom- 
plete and finished. The opening dream, towards morn, 
“When to and fro 
‘Truo dreams, like sheep at pasture, come and go,” + 
‘has some resemblance to Atossa’s dream in the “Persae” of schylus 
in point of its machinery ; yet the introduction of such a resource is 
decidedly opportune, and managed with no little dexterity. And 
when the night vision is over, and its two female creations have faded 
from before Europa’s eyes, how true to nature and how in keeping 
with true art, in its being preparatory to the issue and denouement, 
is her instinctive yearning after the witching stranger—a fascination 
like that of Christabel for the Lady Geraldine. 
“Who was the strangor that I saw in sleep ? 
‘What love for her did to my bosom creep ! 
And how she hailed me, as her daughter even ! 
But only turn to good my vision, Heaven!" (Moscuvs, ii, 24—7.) 
Very pretty, too, is the scene where Europa and her maidens go a 
flower-gathering, and where, again, by a stroke of art which possibly 
may be voted too subtle for a writer of pastorals, a presage of what 
is to come after is suggested by the description of the heroine's 
flower-basket. The precise part of Io’s drama wrought upon it is 
where Jove at last takes pity on her long wanderings, and is in act, 
by patting her, to bring about her re-metamorphosis. Use, therefore, 
and habit lead the princess to regard Jove in the light of a saviour 
rather than a seducer, And what was Europa herself to fear in the 
nature of spies or duennas, when on the same basket she daily read the 
fate of her predecessor's cruel watcher F 
“ From whose blood did rise 
‘The bird exulting in tho brilliant pride 


* In Stobous iv. 266 (Toiibner’s text) occurs another fragment of Bion not noticed 
by Gaisford or Kicssling. For yap read ye in tho first line, and tho couplet is not 
unworthy of him— 
évra, O08 y¢ Bidovroc, dvioa wavra Bporciot 
de pardpur yap pgora eal obx dridtora yivoiro. 
+ ebre eal drpscivy xowpaiveras LOvog dvispwy, Mosch. ii. 5. 
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Of his rich plumes and huos diversified, 
And, like a swift ship with her ontspread sail, 
Expanding proudly his resplendent tail, 
‘Tho basket’s golden rim he shadowed o'er.” (ii. 58—61.) 
Neither of the translators whose versions lie before us have been 
able to match the Greek description of Europa a-maying. It runs— 
Grap pion torn dvacca 
ayAdiny wupaoio pédov xtipeoa Nyovea 
old wep by Xapireom Suémperey ‘Agpoyiva. 69—71. 
And beside it Chapman’s— 
7 “Shining, as mid the Graces Cypris glows, 
‘The princess in the midat prefers the roso—" 
and Elton’s— 


“The princoss, Venus mid the Graces, stands 
‘The rows's purple brightnosa wreaths her hands—" 


appear to us equally feeble and colourless. Elton takes heart of grace, 
and becomes better in his next verses :— 
“ Not long her heart should dwell on flowers alono ; 
Not long the gem should grace her virgin zone; 
and except in one verse, which we have marked by italics, because it 
is wholly unwarranted by the Greek, his description of Jove in his 
disguise is true and poetical :— 
“He veiled the god, transformed with bull-like brow : 
Not like the bull that drags the crooked plough, 
Feeds in the stall, or roams with herds tho plain, 
Or draws with yoke-bowed neck the ponderous wain. 
With yellow hue his sleeken'd body beams ; 
His forehead with a golden circle gleams ; 
‘His oyes with bluiah light their glances roll, 
And lighten with the passion of is soul. 
‘Horns equal-bending from his brows emerge, 
And to a moon-like crescent orbing verge.” (ii. 7988.) 
So in this description of another stage of the fable, when the elope- 
ment is effected :— 
“ The hoarse-voiced Neptune reared, himself, the head, 
Levelled the billows, and the voyage led ; 
His brother's pilot through the watery plain, 
‘While from the gulfs of the deep-flowing main 
‘Upsprang the Tritons, in wide-circling throng, 
And blew with spiral ehells the nuptial song.” (116—20.) 
Chapman is not s0 good, upon the whole, in these passages, though 
he has one very good verse to express Moschus’s description of the 


disguised god’s ambrosial breath :— 
2 dpBporog ddpr) 


re 
rHQé0t ral Rewavog Ieaivuro Napdy diriy. 91—2. 
“ His breath surpassed the meadow-sweetness there.”” 
He brings out particularly well the lines which describe, as in a pic- 
ture, Europa’s difficult seat :— 
“The maid with one hand grasped his Branching horn, 
‘The flowing robe that did her form adorn 
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Raised with her other hand, and tried to eave 
‘From tho salt moisture of the saucy wave. 

Her robo inflated by the wanton breeze 

Sccm'd like a ship's sail hovering o'er tho seas.” (121—4.) 

It should be noted here by any reader who happens to have a 
penchant for cattle breoding, that in the days of Jove’s gallantry, “a 
long time ago,” the fashionable broed of cattle was the long-horn. 
Bodtxdv xépas is decisive on the point. 

Before passing from the contemplation of the “‘ Europa,” which our 
extracts will have shown to deserve more praise than it has been 
common to assign to it, we must pause to notice a difference of opinion 
as to the interpretation of verse 158, just after the conclusion of 
Tupiter’s speech. It runs—te giro xat reréXeoro td wep Giro. From 
Chapman's rendering, “ And instantly they were in Crete,” it should 
seem that ho regards the words in the sense of the Latin adage, 
“Dictum factum.”* This may be so; but it admits of a question 
whether Moschus does not rather mean that Jove’s words came to 
pass in due scason, or as Elton turns the words— 

“Ho spoke, and what he spoke was done.” 

But the epitaph to Bion is Moschus’s masterpiece—an exquisite 
lament, entitling its author to claim for himself the expression of 
Shelley, in “ Adonais,” “most musical of mourners.” Doubtless a 
scent of oriental flowers breathes through it, and it is possible for a 
sovere taste to challenge one or two hyperboles; but we very much 
question whether much of the charge laid against Moschus, as regards 
affectation and tinsel, is not with more justice transferable to the 
translators, who have overclothed the body they found. For instance, 
the passage which follows the first occurrence of the “refrain” 
characteristic of this poem is fairly onough translated by Elton, as 
follows :— 

“ Yo nightingales, whose plaintive warblings flow 

‘rom tho thick loaves of some embowering wood, 

‘Tell the sad loss to Arethuss’s flood, 

‘The shepherd Bion dies: with him is dead 

‘The life of song. The Doric Muso is fiod.”” (iii. 9—12.) 
But the reader of Chapman’s translation would carry off a wrong 
impression of the simplicity of the Greek if he accepted wholesale its 
apostrophe to the nightingales— 

“That mid thick leaves let loos0 

‘The gushing gurgle of your sorrow :” 
for which there is no sort of warranty in the words, ruxwéow éSupé- 
pact wort @édAors. On the other hand, in v. 34-5— 


* In this samo sons the curious paraphrase of St. John’s Gospel by Nonnus of 
Panopolis, expands the words which in our version of o. vi. v. 21, “And immediately 
the ship was at tho land, whither they went.” 

ola vbog wrepsuc, dvipuy Zixa, vdepuy iperpcy 
rnderépou Apbyioary dpidery abroudrn vqig. 
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obeirt yap det 
75 pidtrog ri 0% reOraxéroc, abrd rpvyieBar— 
which Chapman mects in his version— 


“What neod to gather it and lay it by 
When thine own honey lip, my Bion, thine is 








Mr. Elton fails to preserve the prettiest touch, his couplet being— 
“Grief in its colls tho flowory nectar dried, 
And honey lost its swects, when Bion dicd.” 

Had we space enough, we might show also that in translating the 
parallel which Moschus draws between the grief of the River Mcles 
for its carly and its later poet, Chapman fails, through importing too 
much ornamental and superfluous matter for the exigencies of his 
Spenserian metre, while Elton in his faithfulness becomes over-tame. 
Tt is, however, more to the purpose to illustrate, through the medium 
of these translators, where they do him justice, the beauties of Mos- 
chus, which in this idyll are many and thick-strewn. ‘The touching 
single line— 

@dAa’ apg Tdourifi pidoc AaGatow delder, 
« Oblivion's ditty now he sings for Dis,” 


may claim to have inspired Shelley’s 
“ Awake him not! surely ho takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, oblivious of all ill.”” (Adon. at. vii.) 

When Collins, whose mind was imbued with classical studies, con- 
ceived his “‘ Ode on the Death of Thompson,” there must have been 
ringing in his ear the original of the following version of four graceful 
lines of Moschus, which have furnished an image for many other 
laments and monodies :— 


“ Who, dear beloved, thy silont flute shall blow ? 
‘What handy lip shall thus adventurous bo ? 
‘Thy lip hath touched the pipo: it breaths of theo. 
‘Mute echo too has caught the warbled sound, 
In whispering recds that vocal tremblo round.""* (jii. 52-6. Euros.) 








And who can number the imitations and echoes in modern poetry of 
that splendid contrast between vegetable and human life, from a hea- 
then point of view, which is enshrined in the verses beginning, at at 
rai paddyat (iii. 106—111]? One of the best versions of it is by 
the late Dean Milman :— 
“ Alas! the meanest herb that scents the gale, 

‘The lowliest flower that Llossoms in the valo 

Even where it dies, at epring’s sweet call renows 

‘To second lifo its odours and its hues. 

But wo, but man, tho groat, the brave, the wise, 

‘When onco in death ho seals his failing eyes, 

In the mute earth imprison’d, dark and deep, 

Sleeps the long, endless, unawakening sleep.” 


Catullus, Spenser, Beattie, and divers others have harped on the same 


‘* “In yon doop bed of whisporing reeds,” &c., &c. 
Coutexs's Ode on the Death of Mr. Thompson. 
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string—none of them, probably, without the words of Moschus in 
their ears. It is, however, the privilege of David Moir, the A of 
Blackrood, to have furnished, in two stanzas of his “Casa Wappy,” 
the antidote and challenge to this “ creed of nothingness” :— 
«Tis 80, but can it be (while fowers 
Revive again) 
‘Man's doom, in death that wo and ours 
For aye remain ? 
Oh, can it be that o'er the grave 
‘Tho grass renew'd should yearly wavo, 
‘Yet God forget our child to eave P 
Casa Wappy! 
“Tt cannot be: for were it 60 
‘Thus man could die, 
Life were a mockery, ‘Thought were woo, 
And Truth a lie: 
‘Heaven were a coinago of the brain, 
Religion frenzy, Virtue vain, 
‘And all our hopes to meet again ! 
Casa Wappy!”” 

To return to Moschus, there are other touches of his art, known 
and precious to the steadfast admirers of his masterpiece. One such 
is his subtle introduction of Galatea, a name so familiar to pastoral 
pootry, and his artful description of her dejection at the hushing of a 
voice, which she has taste enough to prefer to the melodies of the 
Cyclops, and in token of which dejection— 

“On the desertod sands, without her fee, 

She sits and weeps, or weeping tends his herd.” 
Another is the closing stanza of his epitaph to Bion, which is as 
cumulative of praise for his master as gracefully depreciative of him- 
self. We give it from Elton’s version, and begin from the point - 
where Bion is represented prevailing, like Orpheus, over hell, and 
inducing Proserpine, throvgh the Doric strains still dear to her 
memory, to send him back to his native hills :— 

“Ob there rehoarso 

Some sweet Sicilian strain, Bucolic verse, 

‘To soothe tho maid of Enna’s vale, who sang 

‘These Doric strains, whilo itna's uplands rang. 

‘Not unrewarded shall thy ditties prove : 

As the sweet harper Orpheus erst could move 

‘Her breast to yield his dear departed wife, 

‘Treading tho backward road from death to life: 

So shall sho melt to Bion's Doric strain, 

And send him joyous to his hills again. 

Oh! could my touch command the stops like thee, 

I too would soek the dead, and sing theo froc.” 


There are other exquisite passages in the epitaph ; but we must pass 
over them and the Megara, of which we have already expressed our 
opinion, to glance at the three or four short pieces which complete the 
sum of what remains of Moschus, For two of these we have ample 
choice of equivalents, inasmuch as, in addition to Chapman, Shelley 





125133.) 
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and Mr. Richard Garnett have each put forth versions of one or both. 
Mr. Garnett would probably deprecate comparison with Shelley ; but 
‘we quote his idyll v., “ The Choice,” for the sake of one pretty turn in 
the lines italicised, and give the sixth idyll in the version of Shelley :— 


V. When gentle winds but ruffle the calm sea, 
‘My breast couragoous grows, and eurth to me 
Dear as enticing ocean cannot be : 
But when the great main roars, and white with foam 
‘Huge waves tower up from it, and bellowing come 
‘To burst on land, I wistful seck a home 
In groves retired, where, when the storm descends, 
It brings but music to the pine it bends.® 
Unblest whose house the wandering billows bear 
With them, who strives with sea for fishy fare, 
But I beneath the broad-leaved plane will lie, 
‘Where some bright fountain, breaking forth hard by, 
Delights but not disturbe with bubbling melody.” 
Tdylla and Epigram, iti. 


For Shelley’s version of Idyll vi. we borrow a heading from Chap- 
man’s Translations, and are bound to add that in point of terseness 
and line-for-line rendering Chapman has the advantage. 

VI. Love ruem raat Love You. 

“Pan loved his neighbour Echo! but that child 
Of earth and air pined for the Satyr leaping ; 
‘The Satyr loved with wasting madness wild 
The bright nymph Lyda—and 60 the three went weeping, 
‘As Pan loved Echo, Echo loved the Satyr : 
‘Tho Satyr Lyda, and thus love consumed them.— 
And thus to each—which was a woeful matter— 
To bear what they inflicted, justice doomed them : 
For, inasmuch as each might hate the lover, 
Each loving so was hated. Ye that love not, 
Bo warned—in thought turn this example o'er, 
That when yo love, the like return yo prove not.”” 

It will be allowed that this version, which, through a paraphrase, 
fairly enough distils the spirit of the original, is caloulated to give 
a favourable notion of this poet’s humour, and our last citation shall 
be one in the samo vein—Moschus’s sole extant epigram. We borrow 
the translation from Garnett’s “ Idylls and Epigrams.” 

Curt 4 Provomman.t 
“Cupid, pert urchin, did himself unload 
Of bow and torch, and wallet tako and goad, 
And bulls reluctant ‘neath the yoke constrain 
‘And trace the furrow and disperse the grain, 
‘And, looking up, ‘ Good weather, Jove, or thou 
Shall be a bull again, and draw this plough!’ ” 








. ina cai, iy wveboy wodig Svepog, & wirug goa. 
Shelley verse— 
a “Where interspersed 
‘When winds blow loud, pines make swoet melody.” 
+ Adurada Otic cai réfa, xr. This epigram follows a brief idyll, the point of 
which lies in the ascription to Cupid's teaching of the skill in diving ahewn by Alphous 
im pursuing Arethuss through the sea, 
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And so Bion and Moschus have been passed in review. It is not 
contended that they come up to their common master: yet can it be 
denied that, tried on the merits which we have striven faithfully to 
exhibit through the help of translations, they prove a good title to 
rank near him, and not very far beneath him, in the most attractive 
section of the Alexandrian school of poetry? If frequency of imita- 
tion is any testimony to the intrinsic attraction of their remains, such 
testimony is borne by several of the Latin poets; and, amongst our 
own bards, consciously or unconsciously, by Shakspeare and Shelley, 
and not a few intermediate servants of the Muse. Perhaps the cause 
of their comparative neglect and of the supercilious disesteem in 
which they are often held, is referable either to the scantiness of their 
extant poems, or to the impressions of biographers and lexicists being 
taken from translation or tradition. In biographical dictionaries it 
is too common with contributors to endorse verdicts ready to hand; 
and if the diligence of a summarist only leads him up to some pre- 
decessor, who formed his ideas of the later pastoral writers from florid 
English versions, it is little marvel that the poets whom we have 
been reviewing have met with less praise than is their due. As to 
the argument from the scantiness of their remains, we claim this as 
distinctly in their favour. Oblivion and extinction do not work so 
much upon the principle of selection, as that of accident or mischance. 
If Bion and Moschus have had many imitators, generosity suggests 
that they should have many friends. They ought to be credited with 
the grace, beauty, and finish of their extant poetic gems; they ought 
to enjoy an ample margin of favour through the presumption that, 
did we know moro of them, we should find their merit even greater. 
Otherwise it had been better these heirs of the Doric Muse should 
have renounced their inheritance; that poison should have taken off 
Bion or ever he sang of Venus and Adonis, and that Moschus should 
never have accepted the legacy of song, which he prizes—so he tells 
us—above the worldly wealth of his teacher. We have however 
no fear that, with such as approach the question after adequate 
study of the remains of Bion and Moschus—after a resolve to eschew 
prejudice, and under the guidance of competent taste and aptitude 
for the just valuation of poetry, these sweet songsters will be doomed 
to banishment from the temple of poetic fame. They will assert 
their claim to a special niche in the space allotted to the Alexandrian 
schools; and, whilst their position will be so subordinated as not to 
trench upon that pre-eminent Bucolist, whom Quintilian stamps as 
“admirabilis suo genere,” they will yet vindicate a well-carned title 
to be associated with him in the rate glory of perpetual fellowship. 
Janes Davies. 
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WHY NONCONFORMISTS DESIRE 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


(EERE are three things which enter deeply into the morality of 
controversy, and chiefly rule its issues—its legitimate basis, its 
proper limitations, and the temper of its disputants. 

I. To begin with the latter. The chief peril of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy is its tendency to deteriorate character, to blunt delicate 
conscientiousness, and to injure religious and brotherly sympathies. 
Eager debate always tends to partial statement and prejudiced inter- 
pretation. Differing opinions easily produce inflamed passions ; and 
mere questions of expediency are magnified into moral principles. 
Few things demand higher moral culture than to judge an oppo- 
nent’s case with scrupulous fairness, to abstain from the use of illicit 
argument, and to maintain the feeling that he is probably as intelli- 
gent, as conscientious, as unselfish, and as devout as we ourselves are. 

The more religious and momentous the things debated, the greater 
is our peril. Unconsciously we permit the magnitude of the issues 
to affect the manner of the argument, and we practically drift into 
the immoral methods of the maxim that the end justifies the means. 
‘When, moreover, we are conscientiously and eagerly contending for 
principles or measures that we deem important for the interests of 
the kingdom of God, we are apt to make an illicit use of conscience 
iteelf, to transfer the religious character of the things contended for 
to the contention itself, to fortify mere expediences under its plea, 
and, because we ourselves are conscientiously right, to conclude that 
our opponent is unscrupulously wrong. Thus the checks that in 
secular debates the religious conscience might impose are removed 
from religious controversies, and conscience itself takes sides, and 
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easily justifies almost any means that may aid what is judged to be 
the cause of religious truth. Hence the calm discussion of great 
principles degenerates into selfish contentions, unholy passions, and 
unjustifiable recriminations. 

This has been especially the case with the Established Church con- 
troversy. Hardly is it possible to imagine a question more calcu- 
lated to excite passion; it disturbs traditions, recalls grievances, 
touches prejudices, excites deep feelings, and affects momentous reli- 
gious interests. It is a warfare of many generations, which has not 
often been waged wisely or temperately ; yet I think with an ever- 
advancing intelligence and charity, of which, perhaps, Mr. Miall’s 
speech in the House of Commons, and the general tone of the debate 
that followed it, are gratifying proof. Is it unreasonable to hope, 
now that the final issue seems pending, that the determining struggle 
may be maintained, if not without heat, yet without the unchristian 
rancour and unscrupulousness which have been too characteristic of 
ecclesiastical controversies? It is certain that during the last few 
years there has, on both sides, been far less of acrimony and far more 
of candour than heretofore. Nonconformists have urged their argu- 
ments and their claims with less bitterness, and State-Churchmen 
have considered them with less resentment. We are now, many of 
us at least, capable of speaking to each other face to face, all that 
we think, without exciting bitter animosities. Those who believe 
truth to be on their side have nothing to gain, but much to lose, 
by intemperate feeling and reckless misrepresentation. 

I venture, therefore, to express a hope that on both sides there will 
henceforth be a desire to set an example of carefully-guarded state- 
ment and chastened feeling ; and that if, on either side, less scrupulous 
or less careful men shall degenerate into vituperation, they may be 
passed by in sorrowful silence, as having dishonoured their cause: 
“ Not answering railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing.” 

During the last three or four years the articles which have been 
published, the debates which have been maintained, and the inter- 
course which has been cultivated by many of our State-Church 
opponents, have been characterized by a religious earnestness, an 
anxious appreciation, and a high-minded courtesy, which leave 
nothing to be desired; and this has not been without its influence 
upon Nonconformists. Thus the feeling of the controversy has been 
greatly modified. In the arguments of writers like Dean Stanley, 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies, and the authors of articles in the current 
numbers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, we encounter de- 
fences of the Establishment, which, in their kindly feeling, leave us 
nothing to desire, and in their cogency deserve and demand our most 
careful consideration. : 

II. Great, however, as has been the advance on both sides‘in intel~ 
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ligent appreciation and candid fecling, there are few Nonconformists 
who do not feel that the principles which underlie our contention, . 
and the deep religiousness of the motives which actuate it, are, to say 
the least, singularly misconccived or unappreciated by even the most 
generous of our opponents. It was suggested a few years ago that 
it would be worth while for the State-Churchmen of England to 
organize an association for the discovery of English eae 

so singularly ignorant did they seem to be of everything pertaining 

toit. Itis not for me to suggest or insinuate why it was that one- 
half the Church-going people of England were so completely 
ignorant of tho lifo of the other half; but so it was. The fuct is 
indubitable that there is scarcely a Nonconformist who has not felt 
that in the Episcopal writings and statements of the last dozen years, 
—in Bampton Lectures, bishops’ charges, curates' sermons, eccle- 
siastical essays, and platform specches,—his church principles and 
church life were eithor caricatured or misconceived. Even in articles 
such as have appeared in this and the two principal Quarterly 
Reviews, to say nothing of the astounding representations of Mr. 
Arnold's book, the writers fail in an intelligent apprehension of 
the positions and arguments which they profess to refute; they do 
not affect our Nonconformist convictions simply because they do not 
appreciate them. For the most part, thoy miss the fundamental 
principles upon which Nonconformity rests, and proceed on the line 
of subordinate issues or incidental phenomena, which, so far as they 
are not ruled by these principles, we do not care to contest, For 
instance, when Nonconformity is attributed to the spirit of secta- 
rianiem, to democratic impatience of authority, to indifference to 
historic traditions, to vulgar selfishness, or uncultured ignorance, we, 
conscious of the sacrifices that both our forefathers and ourselves 
have made, sorrowing because of the educational and social advan- 
tages that we have had to forfeit, and deploring the ecclesiastical 
eoparationa and the religious bitterness that dishonour the Church of 
Christ, fecl how useless it is to reazon with mon who refuse to us 
eredit for intelligence in reaching our conclusions, and for conscien- 
tiousness in maintaining them. ‘The experience of many generations 
should suffice to show that such imputations produce no salutary 
effects upon those who aré the objects of them. 

‘The fundamental principles of Nonconformity are not very occult, 
they are obyious enough when stated, and yet, practically, it seems 
neoessury to reiterate even their primary elements. It is impossible 
within the limits of a short paper toenter into lengthened or detailed 
exposition; but it may help both the intelligent discussion and the 
beneficial solution of the great questions now pending, if the eontro- 
yersy ean be cleared of irrelevant matters, and directed to the definite 
principles and practical issues really involved in it. 
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Let me then distinctly say that the Nonconformist argument rests, 
as it always has done, upon a religious basis. Other principles 
and interests have been involved in the controversy, but this has 
ever been, and is, the ultima ratio, the primum mobile of Noncon- 
formity. Ido not think that the Nonconformist argument would 
have carried the convictions or have won the suffrages that it has 
done, had it been so ignoble as is represented ; had it not been based 
upon convictions both intelligent and strong, affecting fundamental 
principles and interests in the kingdom of Christ. Tho writers in 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly seem unable even to apprehend such 
convictions, Mr. Arnold pours something like scorn upon the very 
assumption of them, while their full admission would render irrele- 
vant or nugatory many of the arguments of Dean Stanley and Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies. Ido not mean thot religious conviction is any 
proof that the position of the Nonconformist is right; I mean only 
that such being his conviction, he must be accredited with it, and 
argument to be effective must be addressed to it. 

‘The inference that selfish considerations actuate us is a not very 
unnatural one on the part of those who are in possession of the 
endowments and distinctions of the Established Church, and who, 
not selfishly, but on general grounds of expediency, attach value to 
them, and have a shivering apprehension of what it must be to be 
destitute of them. It is therefore assumed either that we discon- 
tentedly crave a share in the endowments and immunities of tho 
Establishment, or chafe at the legal inequality, with its social conse- 
quences, to which it subjects us. Wo may, it is thought, have con- 
sciontious convictions about the inexpediency of establishments per se, 
but these convictions would not have moral power enough to sustain, 
our antagonism, if—unconsciously perhaps to ourselves—theso selfish 
considerations did not intensify them. Hence the reproachful epithet 
“ political Dissenters” applied to us, with a self-obliviousness that is 
almost sublime, by certain men whoso organic position is a formal 
alliance with the political institutions of the nation, and who are 
sustained in their distinctive clerical pre-eminence. by political 
power. The political Nonconformist demands only of the political 
power, that the alliance between it and the Episcopal clergyman 
shall cease. And in the exercise of his rights as a citizen he seeks, 
by an appeal to Parliament and to the public opinion that rules it, 
to effect this political change. Of whom else could ho demand it? 
He would be a sanguine mantwho, on the principles of the Plymouth 
Brethren, were to say to his Episcopal brother, “I have, as a religious 
man, nothing to do with polities, I cannot appeal to Caesar that he 
would do mo political justice by dissolving this compact ; I appeal to 
you therefore, on religious grounds, entreating you voluntarily to 
relinquish your privileges.” This is literally the only sense in which 
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any of'us\can be “political Dissenters.” Weask no prerogatives for 
ourselves, we ask no share even ix Church endowments, we ask 
of one Church to. 


oiril aagistrate; and veh piipra cacy tine 
to return to Parliament moa pledged to maintain thom in their poli- 
ticul position. . satin. fiona ne yrs Fr 


“It isthe characteristic and fatal error of organized power 

value moral forces, especially religious convictions. - Lewrarianes 
of King Herod to tho days of Pope Leo X. it waa so. Throughout its 
history this has been the ruinous blunder of the Established Church 
in ite relations to Nonconformity. It was the blander of Charles I, 
and of Laud); it was the blunder of 1662 and the Act of Uniformity, 
Tewus tho blunder of 1782 and the. treatment of Whitefield and 
Wesley. It was the blunder of English statesmen and the Seottish 
Establishment in 1843. Organized power is imposing ; it is diffi 
calt beneath the paint and pageantry to discern deftotive or decaying 


Se aes ieee and enforced by the 
mungistrate, and everything isdone. It is a blunder that experience 
seems impotent to correct. Scarcely any of the writers that I have 
mentioned havo avoided it. And yet statute-law is utterly powerless 
against public opinion; and the: public opinion of to-day is not to 
be depended upon, if the seed of nobler principles be sown, if the 
teachers of a higher right are abroad to instruct it. If therefore 


Establishment, 
whether under the Tudors, the Stuurts, or the House of Hanover, 
that had its origin in either sac csinoala lion eieciogesl 
dogma, that was uot originated in purely religions neccasitics. 
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assertion so broadly made, that the Puritan Nonconformists became 
such for the maintenance of Calvinistic doctrine, is just as trae as 
that Oliver Cromwell became Protector for the maintenance of Inde- 
pendency, or that Charles IT. became king for the maintenance of Epis- 
copacy. Itis the old fallacy of the post hoc, propter hoc. In the first place, 
Puritanism and Nonconformity are neither synchronous nor synony- 
mous. Puritanism was simply the religious element in the Church of 
the Reformation, as distinguished from its merely political or merely 
moral elements. The Puritans were a religious sect within the 
Church, not an ecclesiastical sect without it. They were pre-emi- 
nently the religious Protestants of England; the men who in the 
Reformed Church maintained the reality of distinctive spiritual 
religion, of direct personal relations between the Spirit of God and 
the souls of men. Puritanism was a creed, and not an ecclesiastical 
party; the designation was first applied by Montagu to the framers of 
the Lambeth Articles. 

Even during the Commonwealth, making just and reasonable 
allowance for the excited passions and wild speculations of such a 
period, religious feeling was paramount. Prelacy was rejected and 
disallowed, at any rate by the Independents, not for ecclesiastical or 
dogmatic reasons, but for reasons partly religious and partly political. 
‘As administered by Laud it had been an instrument of religious and 
civil tyranny; as such it had been suppressed with the monarchy, 
which it had corrupted and betrayed; and as such only it was dis- 
allowed, solely because latent and perilous powers of a monarchical 
and despotic reaction were in it. The fundamental principle of 
the Independency of the Commonwealth was neither ecclesiastical 
theory nor theological dogma, but the religious life. 

Organized ecclesiastical Nonconformity may be said to have had 
its origin in the ejectment of 1662, which gave to the Nonconformity, 
which had previously existed in sporadic forms, such an accession of 
religious life and social strength, that from that time Nonconforming 
Churches became # formal and growing element in English eccle- 
siastical life. The Established Church ejected its Puritan element, 
and thenceforth the earnest spiritual religious life of the nation was 
chiefly with the Nonconformists. The evil which the intolerant 
Establishment inflicted by the Act of Uniformity, was nothing com- 
pared with the evil that it suffered. The loss of its more spiritual 
elements was well-nigh fatal to it. It rapidly degenerated, and 
became more and more Erastian, unspiritual, and impotent, until, 
in the early Hanoverian period, it is scarcely too much to say that, 
even among its clergy, piety, in the spiritual sense of the term, was 
the exception rather than the rule, The disastrous effects of this 
loss of spiritual life were seen in a deteriorated theology, and in 
the paralysis of church life; the sympathies of spiritual men were 
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gradually alionated; and thus the amazing growth of subsequent 
Nonconformity becamo poseible. Dissenters themselves did not 
escapo the chilling influence, but they never lost their spiritual life. 
Watts, Doddridge, and others, did much to quicken it; and when the 
Eyangelical revival under Whitefield and Wesley sprang up, the 
Dissenters were soon in sympathy with it; whilo, in fatal fidelity to 
the blindness of 1662, tho Establishment ejected it from her bosom. 
‘Mothodism was an intense religions movement; it rested upon neither 
ecclésiastical theory nor theological dogma; it was a passionate 
yearning of the religious life. Fain would it have continued in the 
Church in which ithad its birth; bat its unnatural mother attempted 
to strangle her own offspring, thus terribly proving her own spiritual 
apostacy; and in epite of itself Methodism was compelled to become 


“There can, therefore, be no question that, historically, Noncon- 
formity, in all its great movements, bax been purely religious in 
its basis.* Scarcely in any instance have Nonconformists been theo- 
retically even anti-Charchmen. Owen was not, Baxter was not, the 
rejected of 1662 were not ; Whitefield, Wesley, and Lady Huntingdon 
were not; the leaders of the Scottish Free Church in 1843 wore not; 
they seeeded solely on the ground of practical grievances. This has 
uniformly been the genesis of Nonconformity. Practical necessities 
compelled reluctant secession ; practical experience of Free Church life 
gradually taught Free Charch principles; and forced the conclusion 
that, under all practicable conditions, Stato Establishments are in- 
compatible with the liberties of the religious life, and inimical to its 
interests. The fathers have been practical seceders, the children 
theoretic anti-State-Churchmen; and with this singular and note- 
worthy result,—that the progress of conviction has uniformly been 
im the same diroction. There is no instance of any seceding body 
Lares i the dignities and cmoluments of the Establishment, or 

its theoretic faith, after due experience of Free Church 

ti ripen has the theory of voluntaryism been reached through 
practical experionce—it has been uniformly reached. A theoretic 

idea of an Katablichmont, such as Arnold and Chalmers dreamed of, 
has lingered longest among the followers of Wosley; but it has at 
length become only a tradition of the older men. Almost toa man, 
the younger ministers are voluntaries by conviction ux well as by 
necessity: it would be as easy to restore the Heptarchy as to bring 
back the Wesleyan Church to the bosom of the Establishment. 
While, therefore, in the conflicts of parties, and the fluctuations of 
controversy, doctrinal, occlesinstical, political, and social questions 
have been incidentally mixed up with the State-Church argument— 

* Yor exceptions and details sce tho noble chapter on English Indepondonoy " in 
‘Professor Masson's *' Life of John Milton,” vol, ii, book iv. 

VOL. XVI. pp 
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as, for instance, in the Savoy Conference, and other councils of con- 
ciliation—it may yet be confidently affirmed that throughout its 
entire history the position of Nonconformiste has been rested upon 
a religious basis. State Establishments have been condemned and 
resisted because practically they have been found inimical to the 
liberties, the sanctities, and the activities of the religious life. 
Modern Nonconformity is not unfaithful to its historical tradition. 
In no intelligent, honest sense of the term is its basis political. 
Through the teachings of practical experience it has come to be a 
theoretic principle held with a clear and strong conviction ; it is a 
faith as well as an expediency. We contend for it as we would 
contend for the Bill of Rights, or for Magna Charta, convinced that 
it is essential in order to the practical realization of the most precious 
liberties and interests of Church life. We are exhorted by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold to forbear “ the assertion of our ordinary selves.” * 
The Quarterly reviewer asks, “Why, when both (State-Church and 
Free Churches) exist, should one be taken from us?” + The answer 
is surely obvious. A State Church is not a co-ordinate, co-equal 
institution. Because it is a State Church, it claims national juris- 
diction ; it affects the relative position, and appeals to the suffrages 
of every member of the nation. As between one un-Established 
Church and another—e Congregational Church, for instance, and a 
Roman Catholic Church—the reasoning would be valid. The Con- 
gregationalist may debate, in the domain of pure argument, the 
ecclesiastical theories and the theological dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church; he may laugh at its assumptions of supremacy 
and exclusiveness; he never thinks of asking the Legislature to abate 
its demands, simply because the Legislature does not enforce them. 
But the claims of a State Establishment are enforced upon the Non- 
conformist by the political power; the revenues of the nation are 
entrusted to it, prerogatives are conferred upon it, which necessarily 
make the law partial, and constitute invidious and artificial social 
distinctions. Until recently, the civil power distrained the goods of 
the Nonconformist, or put him in prison, whether he were Jew, Turk, 
or Infidel, if he refused to contribute to its sustenance. Nor even yet 
may he bury his dead in the parochial graveyard; nor, however 
qualified by learning, or superior in competitive examination, may 
he, as yet, occupy a professor’s chair, or enjoy the emoluments of the 
national Universities. Ecclesiastics in the Senate make laws for him, 
as the avowed partisans of an exclusive Church, or hinder otherwise 
just and beneficial laws from being made, as the history of every 
session of Parliament proves. Thanks to his own fortitude and 
fidelity, his list of practical grievances has been greatly lessened 
within the present generation. But their memory is fresh ; those 
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which remain aro not pleasant; 
removed, not one has been conceded—every 
wrang from the'resisting hands of shrieking and protesting preroga- 
tive. The Nonconformist, therefore, feels no obligation of conscience 
to forbear “asserting his ordinary self” Ho claims only what ho 
deems the sacred rights of « citizen anda religious man. Were he 
convinced that a State Church was on the whole conducive to the com- 
mon weal and to the interests of religion, notwithstanding the dis- 
ubilities which it inflicted upon himself, itmight not be unreasonable 
to\ask him to sacrifice himself, to forego abstract rights for practical 
benefits; and it might be n Christian obligation that he should do 
© The history of Noneonformity, especially during the Romanizing 
finessing of the Stuarts, shows that Nonconformists are not incapable 
of such self-alnegation. But it is precisely this conviction which is 
wanting. The Nonconformist remembers that every claim that ho 
has urged and won has been denounced ae eelfish, and deprecated as 
to religion, although now almost uniformly acknowledged 
Laie epee and he has more faith in his 
own principles and instincts of liberty than he has in the prineiples- 
and instinots of prerogative. 
‘Such being their convictions, what reason have Nonconformists far’ 


and 


designation political Dissenters,” and ‘they do not feel the fore or 
ee cs es 
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separation. We seek no political favours for ourselves, only the 
repeal of political acts which have placed the Episcopal Church in 
a position which we think injurious to ourselves, to the country, to 
the Church itself, and to the general interests of religion, We are 
perverse enough to think that the epithet “political Churchmen” 
applies to those who employ the civil power in securing to themselves 
prerogatives and endowments—not to those who simply seek to 
prevent the civil power from being so employed. 

III. Not only is it essential to honest debate and toa true issue in 
this controversy, that it rest upon a proper basis: it must also be 
kept within its proper limits. 

It does not, for instance, involve the validity or the merita of 
distinctive Church systems—Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Congre- 
gational. Excited and foolish outcries that “the Church is in 
danger”—meaning thereby that attack is made by anti-State 
Churchmen upon the Episcopal Church as such—are therefore 
either ignorant or disingenuous. If they express Episcopalian 
fears, they are but a sorry compliment to it; they do not express 
Nonconformist purposes and wishes. The prejudice generated by the 
false position and the oppressive action of the Church Established is 
inevitably transferred by the unthinking to its inherent character, 
and the difficulty of making clear the difference, and of avoiding 
misapprehension, may have hindered the thoughtful from a much 
stronger acknowledgment of its theological and religious services 
than it has actually received; but I am bold to say that there is no 
Nonconformist who would not deplore as a great calamity any 
diminution of the religious efficiency of the Episcopal Church, 
or who would regard her otherwise than as a sister Church, possess- 
ing a validity and ecclesiastical rights equal to his own. She has 
been a severe mother to her offspring, she has wielded her legal 
powers of coercion without remorse, and has indulged in depreciation, 
acorn, and anathema, surpassed only by those of the Vatican; her 
scoldings and her blows have been much more frequent than her 
caress, her nurturing has had cruel ways, she has sought to bring 
back her prodigals by the vengeful methods of the slave-owner ; but 
even this is no reason for wishing her harm; and her disasters and 
weakenings, her internal schisms and bitter animosities, are a deep 
sorrow to all right-hearted men. The world is full of evil; it over- 
tasks all the agency, it overmasters all the power of all religious 
men. God forbid that even their desire for disestablishment should 
make Nonconformists indifferent to diminution of spiritual power ; 
nay, I say again, the strong conviction that its State connection has 
been the chief cause of the spiritual inefficiency of the Episcopal 
Church, is the most urgent motive which leads Nonconformists to 
desire ite disestablishment. There are few intelligent men among us 
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who do not believe that relatively the Episcopal Church disestablished. 
would have a far deoper and broader hold upon the English pooplo 


of religion, there are very fow of them who would not pross their 
urgencies with reluctance and sorrow. In many ways the entire 
idaceahse Ghclsts choral oteneonat Da sate, eed Cteringaliaes 
tion of the world, owe much to the English Dpiscopal Church—her 
State disabilities, her many hard ways, and hor religious shortcomings 
notwithstanding. Nonconformists have but one wish 

her—that, delivered from the manifold disabilities of Establishment, 
she may prosper more than she has ever done, do her proper work, 
and maintain an honoured place, the foremost of the sisterhood of 

ish Protestant churehes. 

On the other band, no morits or demerits of Congregational Church 
order enter into this controversy. The alternative of disestablish- 
ment is not Congregationalism. I, as a Congregationalist, am far 
from desiring that it should be; although in its fitting place, and on 
ite fitting grounds, 1 should not shrink from vindicating both the 
validity and the excelleney of Congregational Church government, 
Above any other Church system, I believe it conduces to the highest 
freedom, the deepest order, and the greatest eflicieney of the spiritual 
life. But thisis not the question here. Therefore, with Episcopalians 
who, like Mr. Maclagan, in his paper recently read at Sion College, 
declare thomselyes a sacerdotal caste, assume divine and exclusive 
prerogatives, summarily disallow the orders, and invalidate the ordi- 
nances of the non-Episcopal Churches of Christendom, I have, in 
this connexion, no controversy ; whether he bo right or wrong, the 
question of State-Establishments remains just where it was. Sacerdotal 
assumptions like these are of course opposed to all the traditions of 
English Nonconformity, both theological and ecclesiastical, and are 
the cause of very much of it. More than againat anything else in 
the Episcopal Church it isa revolt against them; they, chiefly, cost 
Charles I. his throne, and will. probably cost the Episcopal Church 
‘its Establishment; they are assumptions which Nonconformists have 
ever deemed opposed to Christian theology, inimical to spiritual man- 
hood, and inconsistent with civil and religious liberty. 

‘This, however, has only an accidental connexion with the State- 
Church controversy. It furnishes a special reason for opposing our 
own particular State-Church Establishment—a reason thut does not, 
for example, exist in Scotland. Its formularies seem so largely to 
fayour those sacordotal pretensions, and so many of its clorgy have 
throughout its history assumed them, and haye made use of their 
position in the Establishment: to enforce them, that Protestant feeling 
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separation. We seck no political favours for ourselves, only the 
repeal of political acts which havo placed the Episcopal Church in 
a position which we think injurious to ourselves, to the country, to 
the Church itself, and to the general interests of religion, We are 
perverse enough to think that the epithct “political Churchmen” 
applies to those who employ the civil power in securing to themselves 
prerogatives and endowments—not to those who simply seek to 
prevent the civil power from being so employed. 

IIL. Not only is it essential to honest debate and toa true issue in 
this controversy, that it rest upon a proper basis: it must also be 
kept within its proper limits. 

Tt does not, for instance, involve the validity or the merits of 
distinctive Church systems—Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Congre- 
gational. Excited and foolish outcries that “the Church is in 
danger”—meaning thereby that attack is made by anti-State 
Churchmen upon the Episcopal Church as such—are therefore 
either ignorant or disingenuous. If they express Episcopalian 
fears, they are but a sorry compliment to it; they do not express 
Nonconformist purposes and wishes. The prejudice generated by the 
false position and the oppressive action of the Church Established is 
inevitably transferred by the unthinking to its inherent character, 
and the difficulty of making clear the difference, and of avoiding 
misapprehension, may have hindered the thoughtful from a much 
stronger acknowledgment of its theological and religious services 
than it has actually received; but I am bold to say that there is no 
Nonconformist who would not deplore as a great calamity any 
diminution of the religious efficiency of the Episcopal Church, 
or who would regard her otherwise than as a sister Church, possess- 
ing a validity and ecclesiastical rights equal to his own. She has 
been a severe mother to her offspring, she has wielded her legal 
powers of coercion without remorse, and has indulged in depreciation, 
acorn, and anathema, surpassed only by those of the Vatican; her 
scoldings and her blows have been much more frequent than her 
caress, her nurturing has had cruel ways, she has sought to bring 
back her prodigals by the vengeful methods of the slave-owner ; but 
even this is no reason for wishing her harm; and her disasters and 
weakenings, her internal schisms and bitter animosities, are a deep 
sorrow to all right-hearted men. The world is full of evil; it over- 
tasks all the agency, it overmasters all the power of all religious 
men. God forbid that even their desire for disestablishment should 
make Nonconformists indifferent to diminution of spiritual power ; 
nay, I say again, the strong conviction that its State connection has 
been the chief cause of the spiritual inefficiency of the Episcopal 
Church, is the most urgent motive which leads Nonconformists to 
desire ite disestablishment. There are few intelligent men among us 
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who do not believe that relatively the Epiecopal Church disestablished 
would have a fur deeper and broader hold upon the English 
than it now has. And if, in their judgment, spiritual damage to 
Fpixcopal Church would be the effect of disestablishment, even though 
disestablishment would be otherwise conducive to the genoral interests 
of religion, there are very few of them who would not pross their 


urgencies with reluctance and sorrow. In many ways the entire 
Church of Christ, the religiousness of the nation, and the evangeliza- 
tion of the world, owe much to the English Episcopal Church—her 
State disabilities, her many hard ways, and her religious shortcomings 
notwithstanding. Nonconformists have but ono wish concerning 
her—that, delivered from the manifold disabilities of Establishment, 
she may prosper more than she has ever done, do her proper work, 
and maintain an honoured place, tho foremost of the sisterhood of 
English Protestant churehes. 

On the other hand, no merits or demerits of i 
onder enter into this controversy. The alternative A pparite 
ment is not Congregationalism. I, as a Congregutionalist, am far 
from desiring that it should be; although in its fitting place, and on 
its fitting grounds, I should not shrink from vindicating both the 
validity und the excellency of Congregational Church 
Above any other Church system, I believe it conduces to the highest 
freedom, the decpest order, and the grentest efficiency of the spiritual 
life. But this is not the question here, Therefore, with Episcopalians 
who, like Mr. Maclagan, in his paper recently read at Sion College, 
declare themeelyes a sacerdotal caste, assume divine and exclusive 
prerogatives, summarily disallow the ordors, and invalidate the ordi- 
nances of the non-Episcopal Churches of Christendom, I haye, in 
this connexion, no controversy ; whether he be right or wrong, the 
question of State-Establishments remains just where it was. Sacerdotal 
assumptions like these are of course opposed to all the traditions of 
English Nonconformity, both theological and ccclosiastical, and are 
the cause of very much of it. More than against anything else in 
the Episcopal Chureh it is a revolt against. them ; they, chiefly, oost 
Charles I. his throne, and will probably cost. the Episcopal Ohurch 
‘its Establishment; they are assumptions which Nonconformists have 
‘ever deemed opposed to Christian theology, inimical to spiritual man- 
hood, and inconsistent with eivil and roligious liberty. 

‘This, however, has only an accidental connexion with the State~ 
Church controversy. It furnishes a special reason for opposing our 
own particular State-Church Hstablishment—a reason that does not, 
for cxamplo, exist in Scotland. Its formularies seem so largely to 
favour these sacerdotal protensions, and so many of its clorgy havo 

its history assumed them, and haye made use of their 
position in the Establishment to enforce them, that Protestant feeling 
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as well as legal and social equity impels us to seek disestablishment. 
‘Were the Episcopal Church disestablished to-morrow, these claims 
would not be one whit abated; they are as arrogant and intolerant 
in the Episcopal Church of the United States as they are in that of 
England. Dean Stanley is probably right in supposing that Estab- 
lishment acts as a restraint upon them, and that if free from the 
control of the law courts they would be more intemperate than they 
are now. Be itso. With » disestablished sacerdotalism we should 
contend with simple argument and on equal terms, and must take cur 
chance of the issue, ‘The peculiar provocation of the sacerdotalism 
of the! Church of England is, that its clergy-use their position to 
pervert the Protestant doctrine of their own Church, and to force 
theirJsacerdotal dogmas and practices upon unwilling and helpless 
congregations. This, however, is an accident of Church character, 
and is quite distinct from the general question of State Establishments. 

There may, again, be in Episeopacy more of order, and in Con- 
gregationalism more of freedom ; the patronage of the Episcopal 
clergyman and the congé @élire of diocesan bishops may be more 
desirable than the Congregational dependence of the Nonconformist 
minister ; endowments may be a more healthy and stimulating 
method of Church finance, than dependence upon Christian willing- 
hood ; all these, in their proper place, are fair and important matters 
of debate. Clearly they do not enter into the Establishment con- 
troversy. Presbyterianism is established in Scotland, Episcopacy in 
England. The difference has not greatly affected the essence of the 
question. Thus to mix questions of Church construction or merit 
withthe question of Establishment can only confuse the argument, 
and disable an intelligent issue. 

If this be conceded, it eliminates a large part of the arguments 
latterly adduced in this Review, and in the Edinburgh and Quarterly, 
on behalf of Establishments. Thus, Mr. Llewellyn Davies entitles 
hie!‘article* “ Congregationalism and the Church,” and proposes as 
his thesis, “to consider from the point of view of a Churchman, what 
advantages voluntary Congregationalism has over our National Church 
system ”—an interesting and important question, but a question that 
does not affect. the State-Establishment controversy. If Mr. Davies 
will substitute the word Episeopacy for Congregationalism, and con- 
sider “what advantages voluntary Episcopacy would have over the 
National Church system,” he will come much nearer the heart of 
the aotual question in England. Again, the Quarterly Review + not 
only endorses Mr. Arnold’s historical mistake concerning the origin 
of Nonconformity, but urges as an argument against disestablish- 
ment that its Congregational advocates maintain the Divine right of 
Congregationalism. “Puritan polity, and Puritan separation, rest 
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on the assertion of the manifest revelation in Seriptare of Divine 


» Tf such a claim for a church’ 
objection{to it, then for one Nonconformist who has claimed Divine 
right for,his Church order, a thousand Bpiscopalians may be adduced. 
If the Episcopal Church were polled to-day, it is notorious that the 
vast{majority would be found maintaining the Divine and exclusive 
right of the Diocesan Episcopate, and of an apostolical succession 
therein. T challenge the writer, however, to name half-a-dozen 
modern Nonconformists who maintain the Divine right of Congrega- 
tionalism, or of Presbyterianiem. Such assertions muy furnish weapons 
for aTeontroversy to the imporfoctly informed, they can have no effect 

Nonconformists, whom, i 


Churches with greater froquency or unction, than the argaumont from 
Historie precedents. The whole burden of the articles in the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews, is that the Episcopal Establishment is historic 
‘in its tmditions—as Mr. Arnold expresses it, is a “historic Church.” 
‘Tho words, “an ancient, historic, continuous body,” or their equiva- 
Torts, occur on every page. Oongregationalists, therefore, have felt 
‘that it was perfectly logitimate to reply to this argumont by an 
appeal to Now Testament precedents. So far as they can be ascor- 
tained, these precedents are uniformly Congregational; they afford 
neither authority nor indication of anything like Diocesan Episeo- 
. ‘There is no warrant, therefore, for such assumptions as that 

of Stanley,* that the apostolic Churches were an organized 
unity ‘‘which enclosed within itself the widest diversities of style 
and thonght and action, Jewish Churches and Gentile Churches, the 
Christians of St. James who knew nothing of St. Paul, the Christians 
of St. Paul who knew nothing of St. John, the disciples of the 
Judsizing Cephas, of the Hellenizing Paul, and the Alexandrinizing 
”* In the spiritual and Catholic sense in which we all recog- 

nise “the Holy Church throughout the world,” the apostolic Churches 
swere one; in the ecclesiastical sense intended, they were a diversity 
of independent communities. There is not a vestige of evidence that 
whatever their natural and almost necessary deference to apostolic in- 
spiration and authority, these Churches were ruled either by Diocesan 
Bishops or Presbyterian Synods. Even apostolic authority was ques- 
tioned in the Church at Corinth, and resisted in the Churches of 
Galatia ; and, so far from regarding the inclusion of these different 

+ Cntenporory Review May, 1871, ps 204. 
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schools of thought as the ideal perfection of an aggregated national 
Church, the apostle Paul would not tolerate them in individual com- 
munities. Dean Stanley’s theory is oddly incongruous with Paul’s 
passionate denunciations of them in his letter to the Galatians. 
Speaking of the Judaizers, he says theirs is “a different Gospel, 
which is not another.” “Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
should preach unto you any gospel other than that which we preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” He is perfectly ungovernable in his 
vehement irony—é¢edov xai aroxdporras of avacraroivres tuiis. 

Congregationalists may surely justify the legitimacy of their 
Church order (quantum valeat) by apostolic precedent, and when 
Episcopalians appeal to the Fathers, go to the generation preceding 
them. Their appeal may be audacious, their inference illegitimate, 
but they have, at any rate, the sanction of high Episcopal authorities. 

Archbishop Whately rests Episcopacy, where obviously all forms 
of Church government must be rested, upon grounds of pure expe- 
diency ; the forms of Christian life—of course within the limits of 
certain inherent and universal principles—must be determined by 
the circumstances of the life itself.* 

The same conclusion is also reached by Professor Lightfoot in his 
able, elaborate, and cautious essay on “The Christian Ministry.” + 

It is not, therefore, characteristic of Nonconformists to claim for 
their church systems the Divine right which the writer in the 
Quarterly Review affirms them to claim, nor is voluntary Congrega- 
tionalism the alternative of established Episcopalianism, as Mr. Davies 
assumes. Primitive precedent Congregationalists do claim, but with 
Hooker they hold that Church government is mainly a matter of 
expediency. They deny the validity of neither Episcopacy nor Pres- 
byterianism, they only affirm the validity of Congregationalism : and 
the history of Christian Churches only deepens their conviction of 
its expediency ; its freedom is the essential condition of order, its 
independence of unity. If therefore it be characteristic of any Church 
to claim Divine and exclusive right, it certainly is not of a Congrega- 
tional Church, 

Thus, to return to my point, the question really in debate, and the 

* “A church and a diocese scem to have been for u considerable timo co-extensive and 
identical, each church or dioceso perfectly independent as far as regards any power of 
control. ‘The plan pursued by tho apostles sccms to have been to establish a great 
number of small, distinct, and independent communities, each governed by its own 
singlo bishop, owing no submission to tho rulers of any other Church, or to any 
central common authority, except the apostles themselves.” —Whately’s “ Kingdom of 
Christ,” § 20, Wo carncstly commend the entire essay to the attention of those disposed 
to speak superciliously of the position assumed by modern Congregational churches. 

+ “Tho episcopate was formod, not out of the apostolic order by localization, but out 
of the presbyterial by elevation; and tho title, which originally was common to all, 
camo at length to bo appropriated to the chiof among thom.” (Lightfoot on the 
Philippions, p. 194.) “As lato, therefore, as the year 70 no distinct signs of episcopal 
government had hitherto uppeared in Gentile Christendom.” (J6id,, p. 199.) 
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only question, is—Ts an organized ‘connection betwoon tho civil 
authorities ofa State and « Christian 
or Con, 


nection give purity, freedom and energy to the Church, or dignity, 
religiousness, and efficiency to the State? Eapecialiy th ata 
and desirable—the present condition of English 
it is—to perpotuate the establishment of the Kpiscopal Ghurele? 7 
the goneral interests of the community is it desirable that a Church 
which has so far lost ite national character ns that it numbers 
but u moiety of the church-going people of England, should continue 
to occupy a position which assumes the inclusion of all, and 
monopolizes prerogatives and endowments which equally belong to 
all? Whatever propristy there might have been in placing the 
Episcopal Church in this position at the time of the Reformation, 
when, if it was not the Church of the whole nation, the inequity of 
such a relation to Roman Catholics was not perceived, the unomaly 
has now come to be so glaring, 40 irritating, and so injurious, that 
its abolition seems imperatively demanded, in the interests of religion, 
equity, and good order. The actual result of the national entrust~ 
ment to the Episcopal Church of the Reformation is (1) that it 
has entirely failed to conciliate the Roman Catholics whom it super- 
seeded. (2) Tt has alienated from it half the Protestant religious 
people of these realms whom it did control. Whatever the cause, 
unfaithfulnoss or unfitness, it has, from the very beginning of its 
career, continuously and steadily lost its hold upon the Protestantism 
of England; and (3) the progress of general conviction respecting 
true principles of religious freedom has largely discredited its claims 
of divine right and of exclusive prerogative, has elevated practical 
Noneonformity into a doctrine, and established the principle that no 
mani shall suffer any civil disability because of his religions belief or 
Aguin, is it desirable that an Episcopal Establishment thas 
rejected by a moiety of the religious people of England shall, never- 
theless, be legislated for in respect of doctrine, ritual, and discipline 
by the national and non-Episcopal legislature, the members of which 
tinny be, and to a large extent aro, Jows, Roman Catholics, Congrega- 
tionulists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Unitarians, or avowed rejectors 
of all supernatural revelation—that vital questions of Church doctrine, 
ritual, and discipline, shall be judged in civil law courts, the judges 
of which have necessarily neither theological knowledge nor religious 
belief. Of the scandals of patronage, the sale of adyowsons, and 
other internal abuses, I do not speak; for, although these are found 
ouly in Established Churches, and are created by their necessary 
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pecuniary relations to the State, they may not be inseparable from 
them ; and I wish to speak only of the civil connection and control, 
which enter essentially into the relationship. 

Looking, then, at the English Establishment thus,—at the altered 
and prospective condition of the religious life of England, which the 
Establishment is assumed to represent; at the constitution of the 
Reformed Parliament, under the legislative control of which it must 
be placed ; and at the constitution of the Supreme Court of law, or 
of any conceivable substitute for it, to which its clergy are neces- 
sarily amenable; and not forgetting to make the amplest allowance 
for the religious good, that, gua an establishment, the Episcopal 
Church unquestionably does ;—is the perpetuation of such a state of 
things desirable either for the state or for the Church, or for society 
and religion generally? Is it calculated to make legislation easy and 
equitable, the Episcopal Church spiritual and efficient, and society 
high-toned in moral scrupulousness, and religious in sympathy ? 
Certainly the conditions of the past must be reversed before an 
Establishment can bear such fruits. Establishments throughout 
the world, and nowhere more than in this kingdom, have been the 
fatal embarrassment of statesmen, the secularizing and deadening 
element of the Church itself, and the causes of scandal and infidelity 
to the people. Words could hardly be too strong to describe the 
evils they have wrought in Europe,—in Italy, in Spain, in France, 
in Austria, Since the Reformation, in England, they have been the 
bane of our legislation and social life — it has been a chief anxiety of 
cour legislators first to enact the disastrous laws they imposed, and 
next to repeal them. The chief conflicts of Parliament have raged 
around them ; the chief feuds of social life have been caused by them. 
The benefits must be great indeed that can outweigh these enormous 
evils. 

Very few, I imagine, will still contend for the old position of Divine 
right and imperative obligation resting upon a civil government to 
take into organic connection with itself whatever may be the domi- 
nant Church of the nation. If there be any who have not abandoned 
this most untenable position, I must in this paper forbear argument 
addressed to them, and restrict myself to such as are willing to 
debate the question on the ground of expediency. 

IV. Here, however, Dean Stanley asks a question, and administers 
arebuke. ‘“ What,” he asks, “is Disestablishment ?” He attempts 
a reply; first, by an appeal to etymology, which cannot help him; 
secondly, by adducing certain analogies, such as the monarch, the 
House of Lords, the army, &c., testing them by the application of 
the word “disestablishment.” Unfortunately, however, none of 
these analogies are pertinent, for in these instances, as he very justly 
says, disestablishment “would mean the overthrow and abolition 
of the institutions to which respectively it is applied”—it would, 
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that ia, not only alter their external relations, it would annihilate 

themselves, inasmuch as they are not mere relations, but 

things, which exist at all only in virtue of their 

monarch disestablished would cease to be a monarch at all; but in 

the disestablishment of the Ohurch its external relations only would 
thing that would be annihilated would bo that 


ing tho legitimate province of the civil power, and the appoint 
ment of civil officers in it, with the appointment of ministers of 
religion by tho intrusion of tho civil power into a province that is 
not its own. Thirdly, Doan Stanley adducos an instance, which he 
is typical of Disestablishment—viz., the Act of the Commune 
Paris, in March, 1871, which decreed “la separation de |’Kglise 


deV'Etat,” meaning th 


is the logical development of free institutions. My own inference, 
if from such an instance I ventured to draw one, would be that it has 
been precisely the eril working of the State-Church connexion in 
France that has goncrated this mad outbreak against churches and 
priests. More than by anything else the Church is compromised by 
its implication in State politics. Tf the excesses of the lawless 
Commune of Paris be the only bogy that can be produced, it is not 
likely to have a very doterrent effect upon the most neryous English 
voluntary. With the oxamples of the United States, of the English 
colonios, and of tho Irish Episcopal Church before him, it is scarcely 
the instance one would have expected the Dean to have cited—it is 
much more in the way of the author of “ Lothair.”” 

The Dean rebukes us for our narrow conception of the Christian 

© St, Poul and Protentantiem.” Profuce, p. xxxili, 
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Church ; and Mr. Llewellyn Davies has also strong things to say in 
deprecation of it.* But, clearly, both writers confuse two very 
different conceptions—the religious people of England, and such 
organized Church societies as different sections of them may con- 
stitute. The Episcopal Church is not surely an equivalent term for 
the religious people of England. In every sense in which the State 
can have to do with it, it is an organized society, having conditions 
of membership, appointed officers, prescribed doctrines, and a rigid 
ritual. A definite organizationevery Church society must of neces- 
sity have. The Episcopal Church may, like all Churches, admit 
to its public services men who do not belong to its membership, or 
it may be very lax in insisting upon its dogmas; but dogmas it 
has, of a very precise and stringent character. I am not con- 
cerned here to reply to the reproach, so laboriously amplified and 
reiterated by the Quarterly reviewer, that as contrasted with the 
Established Episcopal Church society, the churches of Nonconformists 
are but “ private societies.” What is there in the purposes of Church 
life that “private societies” cannot realize? Nor does the objection 
of the Edinburgh reviewer, that we “take a course which Christ has 
actually forbidden us to take” in “attempting to settle whom we 
are to account as Christians, and whom reject” (p. 404), affect this 
argument. Neither writer,JI suppose, intends to affirm that no such 
attempts are made by the Episcopal Church—that no conditions of 
membership are required, no belief of distinctive dogmas, no accept- 
ance of precise formularies. I have always been under the impression 
that in no schoolsin England arecatechisms taught with moreassiduity; 
in no Nonconformist Protestant worship that I know of is the public 
recital of two creeds demanded. The rite of confirmation, and the 
examinations connected with it, involve tests of qualification certainly 
intended to be of a very definite and searching character, surpassing 
those of any Nonconforming Church that I am acquainted with. 
If Church “Manuals of Confirmation” and “Preparations for the 
Lord’s Supper” mean anything, they show that these are not mere 
forms. I cannot, indeed, construe to myself either a Church society or 
Church discipline, that does not assume tests both of doctrine and of 
character. ‘The comparative fitness of the tests applied in Episcopal 
and in Nonconforming Churches need not be debated here. It is 
sufficient to remark that in every sense in which a Congregational 
or a Presbyterian Church is a “private society,” the Episcopal 
Church is one. As a private society, it enters into relations with the 
State, and is established and endowed by it. Its only public differ 
entia is constituted by such connexion. Whether this be desirable 
or not, is precisely the matter in dispute. It is not the State con- 
nexion that constitutes Church validity. Dean Stanley seems to 
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Bree er er pores Established Church consists of the 
ungathered, unorganized religious people of England. But, save that 
the National Church professes to provide religious ministrations for 
all the people of England, and assumes parochial control over them, 
‘the notion has no basis in actual fact, Tho Episcopal Church never 
‘has been, de facto, a national institution, as, for example, the monarchy 
is, of which all Englishmen are necessarily subjects. It has always 
‘been an organized Church society, having its distinctive dogmas and 
its definite membership; the Roman Catholics at the Reformation, 
and Nonconformiste since, huve ulways constituted a large section of 
the who have refused to be included in it, and are legally 
gnised as not included in it. In tho clear apprehension of this 
obvious distinction, the answer to Dean Stanley's question, and 

the reply to his objection, will be found. . 
Nor is tho question in disputo—Whether the rulers and statesmen 
‘of the land are to be religious men, whose duty it is to rule and to 
7: in the fear of God, and for the glory of God? The question 
is—Is it religiously right and expedient for thom, as such, to express 
their religiousness by taking a particular Church into organic eon- 
nexion with their Government—appropriating national revenues for 
religious uses, and entrusting them to its administration ; and, as the 
correlative obligation, taking upon themselves to control the standards, 
the constitution, and the action of that Church, as a security for the 

ght appropriation of these revennes? 

is not necessary to contend that there are no advantages in 
Estublished Churches; it would be unjust and foolish to deny that 
therearemany. Wo may admit, as Mr, Baldwin Brown has done, that 
in certain stages of social development Established Churches may 
confer upon a community religious benefits which it could not other- 
wise realise. As much might be said for any system of feudalism, 
or of dospotism, that the world has seen. It does not follow that 
because in former times when the people were less instructed, and 
had loss power of self-control, when they were less competent to 
provide for their own religious life, und to direet it, an Established 
Church seemed the best means of securing certain religious benefits, 
it is the best means now, under conditions of social and religious life 
different. The Churches callod into existence in heathen 
‘by Congregational missionaries, are necessarily under a dicta- 
tion and a tutelage that would be deemed a tyranny in English Con- 
r mal churches. Difficulties and objections, again, ara not, per se, 
‘valid reasons for rejecting institutions or things—they are only indi- 
cations of imperfection ; they are valid reasons only when thoy pre- 
ponderate. The world has seen a3 yet no Church or institution 
against which imperfections and shortcomings may not be alleged. 
‘The real question is one of comparative advantage and disadvantage. 
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Conceding that in certain states of society the benefits conferred by 
State Establishments may have been great, it is still possible that 
they may be inexpedient and injurious now. Nay, more, it may 
be questioned whether, these admitted benefits notwithstanding, 
there were not even then overbalancing disadvantages. With the 
example of the first three Christian centuries before us, when, if 
ever, these distinctive inffuences of Establishments were needed, 
and considering the undoubted historic fact that a rapid deteriora 
tion of the spiritual character of the Church followed its establish- 
ment by Constantine, it may well be doubted whether it would 
not have been better for the purity and efficiency of the Church, 
had it been left still to struggle for existence, and to be disciplined 
by experience, unprotected; and whether the distinctive benefits 
of establishment did not hinder developments which are the noblest 
growths of Christian manhood; thus generating defects which 
made possible the failures and corruptions which are so palpable 
and so mournful in the Church’s history. Can we doubt that the 
spiritual character and progress of the Episcopal Church in this 
country would have been very different had it been a volun- 
tary, and not an Established Church? Be this as it may, the 
question is one of comparative advantage and disadvantage. We 
neither question certain advantages of Establishments, nor deny 
certain disadvantages of voluntary Churches, when we contend for 
the inexpediency of theformer. We simply say, Look at the general 
results of both; what have they respectively done? Wherein have 
Establishments failed notwithstanding their peculiar advantages? 
wherein have voluntary Churches succeeded notwithstanding their 
peculiar disadvantages P 

The question, “How are Nonconformists to be restored to the 
Church ?” is not, therefore, quite so simple as it is assumed to be. 
The previous question, “Whether it is desirable that they shall be 
restored P” has to be argued. They have a history of which they are 
proud. Every Church is prouder of the tradition of suffering than 
of the tradition of worldly favour. Nothing endears a cause like 
martyrdom. And in the judgment of Nonconformists the verdict of 
experience is in their favour—not in England only, but throughout 
the world. They seo the results of Establishment in Italy, Spain, 
Austria, France, and England. They see the results of voluntaryism 
in the amazing religious life of the United States, and of British 
Nonconformity; and in their judgment there is, to say the least, 
equal reason for the analogous question, How are State Churchmen 
to be convinced of the inexpediency, not to say the wrong, of the 
system to which they cling, and to be converted into good Volun- 
taries? If they think that their naif assumption of the real question 
in debate, and their innocent putting forth of the thesis of simple 
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members of the Houses of Parliament, as such, to legislate about 
the doctrine, ritual, or discipline of the Church, as it would be 
for members of a Church society, as such, to legislate about the 
Income-tax or the Alabama claims. Do Mr. Llewellyn Davies and 
Dean Stanley, who argues the same point,* identify the actual House 
of Commons with actual membership in the Episcopal Church ? or 
the Episcopal Church with the actual citizenship of these realms? 
Do they assume that members of Parliament are even believers in the 
religion of Christ? If not, the distinction is an obvious and a necessary 
one; and there is surely nothing unreasonable in saying that the 
House of Commons, as such, the members of which may or may not 
be even religious men, are altogether unfitted for legislating for the 
Episcopal Church ; whereas the members of the Episcopal Church are, 
theoretically, what the members of Congregational Churches really 
profess to be—positively and avowedly religious men. Men become 
members of tho Legislature on the ground that they are good poli- 
ticians, they may otherwise be Jews, Turks, or Infidels. Th 
become members of the Episcopal Church on the ground that they 
are spiritually religious mon, believe its creeds and articles, can bear 
the tests of its catechisms, and have submitted to its rite of con- 
firmation. What has Mr. Brown’s historical recognitions, Mr. Dale’s 
assertion of the necessity of spiritual life as a condition of member- 
ship in Congregational churches, or any particular theory of the way 
in which spiritual life is produced, to do with thisP The broad 
question, so far as it affects spirituality, is this—Is the government 
of the Episcopal Church by the civil Parliament and the law courts, 
more conducive to the spirituality of the Church, than its own 
self-government would be? If so, all the worsefor the Church. My 
limits forbid the cumulative argument on this point which the actual 
administration of the Established Church might supply—ey., are the 
political appointment of bishops, the property rights of patronage, 
the sale of advowsons, clerical independence of congregational 
control, party struggles about the most sacred things in law courts, 
in any imaginable way, conducive to spirituality? Have they any 
inherent tendency to make the clergy spiritual? Have they prac- 
tically done so? Spiritual in spite of them, thank God, thousands 
are, but hardly because of them; and yet Mr. Davies, having no fear 
of Mr. Arnold before his eyes, makes this extraordinary assertion :— 
“The bishops may not do s0 much good as they ought to the House 
of Lords, but they get spiritual good from it, And the whole Church 
is the better, as a spiritual body, for the mingling of the political 
with the ecclesiastical mind in its bishops.” + 

Much emphasis is put by Mr. Arnold ¢ upon the ‘more eminently 


* Contemporary Review, May, p. 289. + Ihid., April, 1871, p. 25. 
} “Bt. Paul and Protestantism,” p. 28. 
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and exactly Christian typo of righteousness exhibited by Church 
worthies like Herbert, Ken, and Wilson, rather than that exhibited 
the worthies of Puritanism.” The Quarterly Review (p. 457) 
inks that ‘to have made the typeof religion represented by George 
Herbert, Bishop Wilson, and tho Christian Year, the stablished and 
recognised typo of English public Church religion, isa thing to bo set 
against many failures,” Dean Stanley adduces the ame argument. 
If the hagiclogy of a Chureh is the criterion of its validity, no 
Church has prouder credentials than the Church of Rome; and Non- 
conformity is not without its saintly names, such as Baxter, Philip 
Henry, Jobn Bunyan, Isaac Watts, and Philip Doddridge, which 
would go far to vindicate it, Saintliness ia the product, not of dis- 
tinctive Church systems, but of the common Christianity which under- 
lies them all, and is, therefore, the exclusive prerogative of none. Tt 
may be found in all, and in some proportion to their magnitude and 
historic duration. Bernard and Channing, Horbert and Doddridge, 
are alike the sanctified fruit of the common trath of Christ and the 
common life of the Spirit. Holy men may receive from the Church 
in which they appear the distinctive form and tone of their sanctity ; 
but variation of form is not difference of degree, and is practically 
too unimportant to enter into this controversy. If the argument has 
any cogency, it means that the holy men of the Episcopal Church, 
Herbert and Wilson, have been produced, not by its common Chris- 
tian life, but by its distinctive State Establishment—the accident of 
anaccident. I for one cannot think that these saintly men, who are 
the possession of the whole Oburch of Christ, would have been less 
eminent in holiness as members of an independent Episcopal Church. 
Somo instruction may be derived from the manner in which the 
Established Church has been in the habit of treating its moat saintly 
men. We might adduce the High Commission Court of Elizabeth, 
the Act compelling the Brownists, of whom Sir Walter Raleigh ssid 
there were 0,000, to leave the kingdom, the Leyden exiles, the 
pilgrims of the Mayflower, tho ejected of 1662, and the Methodists 
of 1736. Hardly will it be contended that tho eminent religious- 
ness of the men thus persecuted was the product of the Establishment 
as such, any more than that the piety of Luther was the product of 
Romanism as such. In cach case it was the product of the common 
religious life, but it was rejected and expelled by the unnatural 
mother that should have nurtured it. Nor will anyone, adequately 
informed, venture to say that these were exceptional instances. This 
was the charucteristic temper of the Establishment, Like Jerusalem 
she killed the prophets, and stoned them that were sent unto her. 
‘The spirit induced by the profligacy and policy of the Restoration 
culminated in the ejection of 1662, and 20 miserably impoverished 
and debased the piety of the Establishment, that the ejection of 
VOL. XVII. RE 
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Whiteficld and Wesley was inevitable. It was the infatuation of the 
melancholy dearth and godlessness which was the heritage of the 
Hanoverian Establishment. It is surely unnecessary to adduce de- 
tailed cvidence of tho predominant unspiritualness, venality, immo- 
rality, and inefficiency of the Established Church during the entire 
period of its history, from the Restoration until within the last forty 
years. Tow could it be otherwise, when the spiritual clements that 
might have leavened it were successively cast out? Can any dead- 
ness surpass that of the Established Church in the rural districts of 
England, as some of us can remember it? Nor can any exercise of 
charity characterize this as accidental or exceptional. 

Nonconformist Churches have not always been ardent and faithful, 
their religious life suffered from the rationalizing theology and the 
meagre piety of the latitudinarian period. But no one who knows 
their history and work will deny that this was exceptional with them. 
Whatever their defects, they were characteristically religious, and 
amid disabilities and disadvantages, such as we can scarcely imagine, 
they did preserve whatever of spiritual life was left in the nation. 
While the influences of State Establishment were all conducive toa 
low spiritual life in the Episcopal Church, tho instincts of self-pre- 
servation, to say nothing of higher influences, were ever counter 
acting it in Nonconformist Churches. Religiousness was the condi- 
tion of their continued existence, for only religious conviction could 
have sustained them under the disabilities of their Nonconformity, 
or in the sympathies of their adherents. 

Ts it too much to say that the deterioration of the Episcopal clergy 
was mainly owing to their established position, to their interested 
appointment, their unalienable endowments, to their exemption from 
congregational responsibility, to the courtly and fashionable tempta- 
tions of the higher clergy, and to the peculiar social circumstances 
of the lower. It was impossible for the Nonconformist clergy to fall 
into such demoralization, or for their Churches so to eject piety from 
their midst. ‘They continue only in virtue of moral sympathies and 
inducements, they might perish, they could not so perpetuate their 
existence, they are conditioned upon moral forces only. 

To Nonconformists, on a review of the entire history and influence 
of the Established Church in England, it appears, that notwithstand- 
ing the personal excellences of saintly men in it, as an institution 
it has signally failed in the nurture and development of the spiritual 
life which is the great characteristic of a Church. They think that 
in this it suffers by comparison with the character and achicvements 
of voluntary Churches. To say the least, they fail to sec in it any 
such distinctive superiority, in cither godliness or zeal, as might 
induce them to forego their gencral objections to Establishments. It 
* not always easy to estimate comparative spirituality ; partialities 
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blind us; but so far as they can appreciate the facts and influonces 
of ceclesiastical history, they deem the spiritual forces of Non-esta- 
Dlished Churches, not only theoretically, but practically, the more 
potent in the maintenance and diffusion of holiness. The thing that 
from a spiritual point of viow they would shun the most would be 
the submission of themselves to the distinctive influences of a State 
Establishinent. In controverting this general estimate, Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies judiciously limits his reference to the “last fifty years,” and is 
80 bold as to say that Independents, instead of “ vigorous outbursts 
or striking revivals,” have during that period “ always followed in 
the wake of the Church of England.” In secking illustrations, how- 
ever, he forbears to mention the deeper indications of spiritual lite, 
such as the creation of Evangelical agencies, missions, and ragged 
schools, in which it can scarcely be denied that Nonconformists have 
always led the van, and he does not affirm that Anglican mission and 
revival services set the example to Wesleyans and Congregationalists ; 
he simply. adduces things that are very dubious criteria of spiritual 
life, such as professional dress, church architecture, and liturgical 
elements of worship. Many ardent and spiritual men amongst Non- 
conformists would draw from these things an inference the exact 
opposite of that of Mr. Davies. ITowever this may be, an easy ex- 
planation of them is to be found in the greater liberty that Noncon- 
formists have realized, in their growing consciousness of strength, 
enabling them to lay aside the furtive, apologetic, polemical habits of 
their forefathers, and to assert for themselves normal conditions of 
church life and worship. Fear and doubt avoid resemblances, con- 
scious security is indifferent to them. Nonconformists are just begin- 
ning freely to incorporate whatever may conduce to the beauty, 
richness, and cffectivencss of their worship, caring but little from 
what source it comes. Some of them can do with impunity what in 
Episcopal congregations would be cause of strife or peril, simply 
because they incur no suspicion. 

Still, without invidious comparison, we gladly admit the quickened 
life of the Episcopal Church during the last fifty years. Few things 
since Wesley’s day have becn more remarkable or more gratifying 
than the revival of religious feeling and earnestness which the Oxford 
movement of 1833 inaugurated, and which has extended to almost 
every parish in England. Greatly as Nonconformists differ from 
both the dogmas and the ritual of the Anglican party, their religious 
instincts have constrained them to regard with no grudging admi- 
ration, the spiritual earnestness, the noble self-denial, and the 
religious transformation which has been wrought through their 
influence. Perhaps no living clergyman is regarded by Nonconform- 
ists with a more genuine and general reverence than John Henry 
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Newman. Bat when we are asked to put all this to the credit 
wf the State Establishment we hesitate. Partly, we attribute it to 
that mysterious breath of God that has touched every Church in 
Christendom ; partly, to the reactionary causes that in a dead Church, 
from time to time, so atir the hearts of men like Weeley and New- 
mum; and partly, to the quickening influences of Nonconforming 
Churches. It ix the zeitgeist which has touched it also. But this 
yevivel has this singular feature, in lt ey ar re 
is a departure from the conditions of the State 
an adoption of Free Church methods ; aia ¢gedens ot 
Uniformity, and of the restrictions which it imposee. Its creeds 
‘ean no longer restrict the outbursting and contagious thought of the 
age; its ritual can no longer restrain its living worship; its rubrics 
cannot regulate the gathering fervours of its zeal ; its traditions are 
powerless to imprizon the social instincts and subtlo sympathies of 
its now spiritual life. On all sides the old State embankments aro 
giving way. Establishment theories go down before the out i 
life, and are powerless to control it. The new wine beet oe 
bottles, However the quickening may have come, the 
is dying of spiritual life. The two most powerful sections of the Esta 
blishment—the Sacramentarian and the Evangelical—are beginning 
to declare that their quickened life can no longer tolerate the Erastian 
conditions of the Establishment. Assaults from without may have slain 
its thousands, but the uprising within is slaying its tens of thousands. 
‘The Church itself is rapidly’ growing to the conviction that has impelled 
almost all Dissenters from it—that with the fullest and most fervent 
spiritual life the conditions of an Establichment are incompatible. 

The proposul of the Broad Church party to relax subscription and 
to reduce the creeds so as to include all Churches and all faiths in 
one national recognition and co-endowment, is so inimical to ordinary 
convictions of the sacredness of truth and of the sanctity of conscience, 
that wherever mentioncd among Nonconformists it is summarily 
rejected. No Church is worth saving at such a cost; it is simple 
suicide. Propter vitam vicendi perdere causas. 'The only morality 
that can commend itself to an unsophisticated mind, is for those who 
believe alike to associate together, and to held their truth strongly, 
and for those whe subscribe to exalt the scrupulousness of conscience, 
toa religion, and not alas to dishonour it to a lower level than that 
of commercial bargaining, and to make it a byeword and a shame, 
What becomes of the stablishment is n trivial thing compared with 
the truth and sanctity 

2. Establishment is, in its conditions and influences, inimical to 
spructical Church efficiency. 

‘That Church is most efficient which the most fully realizes the 
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entire religious purpose of Christianity, which imparts the fullest 
instruction in Christian ideas, which through its agencies of preach- 
ing and teaching multiplies the most largely the number of spiritual 
men, and which exerts ie most powerful religious influence upon 
the community 

Both philosophy ae experience will teach ux thnt the influence of 
Establishments, as such, is to neutralize the elements of spiritual 
power in a Church rather than to intensify them. Tho self-reliance, 
the freedom and flexibility, and the conscious and undivided respon- 
sibility of an independent Church of necessity develop its inherent 
qualities of adaptation and devout dependence in a higher degree than 
is possible i ina Church that is externally und artifctally sustained, 
that in doctrine, ritual, and rubric is stereotyped by re of Parlia- 
ment, and that is practically irresponsible either to patron or con- 
gregation for the work done by its clergy. Other things may be a 
compensation for these disadvantages ; but the conditions of subjec- 
tive development are manifestly inferior. Indeed it is hardly pre- 
sumptuous to say that much of the deprecation of Free Church life 
that is current is aa a shrinking from its more strenuous demands 

tupon personal energ: 

ee this Gintes of philosophy is corroborated by the expe- 
Tionce of history. I can only mention the extraordi: 
of the Church during the first three conturies, prior to its establish- 
ment by the State, and its steady deterioration subsequent to it; 
what it gained in worldly status it lost in spiritual purity and power. 
If any teaching of history is indubitable, the ever-growing seculari- 
gation and corruption of the Church from the fourth contury to 
the sixteenth, was cause by the simple internal decay of 
spiritual life, but by the vitiating influences of its State connection. 
The present spiritual degradation and failure of every State Esta- 
blishment in Continental Europe might furnish another serics of 
illustrations. In England, since the Reformation, it would be enough, 
for a conclusive judgment, simply to trace the parallel histories of 
State-Establishments and of the Free Churches of Nonconformity 
that have sprung from it. If anything can discredit the Establish- 
ment, it is the spiritual condition of both its clorgy and congregations 
from 1662 until within the last forty years, Fow Churches in his- 
tory have more signally failed in the spiritual cultars of the people, 
or more wantonly alienated from it the congregations under its care. 
On the other hand, under conditions of unsurpassed difficulty, 
in defiance of martyrdom, confiscation, imprisonment, poverty, 
social disnbilitics, anathoma, and scorn, Nonconformist Churchos, 
through the inhoreat and indomitable forees of their own spiritual 
life, have steadily strengthencd and multiplied; against overwhelm- 
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ing odds they have fought the victorious battle of religious freedom ; 
like the Israclites in Egypt, they have multiplied in spite of the most 
ingenious oppression. Out of the depths of their poverty, and not- 
withstanding legal requisitions for the parish church, they have 
preferred to build in every parish and hamlet in the kingdom their 
own little conventicle, and to sustain its ministry; they have carried 
evangelizing agencics into the remotest places, and where the State- 
appointed shepherd was utterly regardless of the shecp, have with 
rough, but genuine sympathy, tried to fold them. In thousands of 
English parishes the old contrast of thc Temple and the upper room 
at Jcrusalem has been seen: the parish church aristocratic, cultured, 
proper, but with the cold propriety of death—such a phenomenon as 
a sinful man “ pricked in his heart” inquiring “ What must I do to 
be saved?” utterly unknown; and the Little Bethel, or cottage 
preaching-room—homely, irregular, vulgar even, but quick with 
spiritual life; the shoemaker, the ploughboy, praying as for dear 
life, tears streaming down weather-beaten faces, and penitence doing 
its work in hardened hearts, lips that had been passionate in 
blasphemy, trembling in prayer. Every word of the uncultured 
preacher’s sermon carnest with rough meaning and instinct with 
life; every line of the boisterous hymn; every petition of the pas- 
sionate prayer, quivering with meaning. Say, if you will, that it is 
an ignorant, fanatical form of religious life ; still it is life—more than 
the place in which they are assembled is shaken. And the question 
will force itself, Why does not the same life of the Spirit quicken 
the parish church into cultured earnestness? Why are all these 
manifestations of living power—these prayer-meetings, these expe- 
riences of religious emotion to be found only in the conventicle? 
The lack of culture, the fanaticism, if you will, is but an acci- 
dent ; the life is unmistakably real, the changed hearts and habits 
of thousands attest it. Because the cultered propricty of the 
parish church has so often failed to minister life, and because it is 
so commonly found in the homely conventicle, the poor have chosen 
to support its ministry for themselves; and there are just now in 
Englund more Nonconformist places of worship than there are Epis- 
copal Churches. In almost every large town Nonconformists provide 
more church sittings than the State-church. In the northern 
counties and in Cornwall Methodism has taken possession of every 
hamlet. In Walks Nonconformists number 80 per cent. of the 
population. In the metropolis since 1851, while the Established 
Church has increased at the rate of 25 per cent., non-cstablished 
Churches have increased 40 per cent. In the six eastern and poorest 
parishes of London the provision of sittings by the Established 
Church is in the proportion of 10-6 per cent. by non-established 
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Churches of 10:9. In Stepney alone non-Established places of 
worship provide 16,428 sittings, the Church of England only 11,540. 
In the fourteen years following 1851 the Congregationalists alone 
expended in London £370,000 in chapel-building.* 

The larger number of tho religious societies and agencies, which 
since the beginning of the century, have done so much for the spread 
of religion at home and abroad, were notoriously called into existence 
by Nonconformists. 

Ido not know any tests of comparative Church efficiency more 
indubitable than these. On the other hand, the Established Church 
possesses advantages and influences that statistics cannot indicato— 
advantages that, we aro often told, we do not appreciate; whereas, 
probably, we who are deprived of them appreciate them far more 
keenly, and look at them far more yearningly, than their possessors ; 
and we should magnify them more, if they were not so imperatively 
urged as predominant, and if our admissions were not so eagerly 
employed against us. A Nonconformist, like Shylock, is flesh and 
blood, and has a very painful sense of many of the disadvantages 
that his conscientious Nonconformity imposes upon him. 

The distinctive advantages of the Episcopal Establishment are such 
as—(1) its historic tradition ; (2) its parochial organization ; (3) its 
Tniversity culture; (4) its social influence. Concerning these I can 
say only—(1) that, whatever the charm of historic continuity, it is 
in itself, under any circumstances, only a sentiment, not a determining 
reason, and it may not be maintained at the cost of either truth or 
substantial bencfit. Caiaphas might have urged it as against Christ, 
Nero as against Paul, Leo X. as against Luther, the Hindu Brahmin 

-and the New Zealand cannibal as against the missionary, every stolid 
conservative as against every enlightened reformer. If absolute, it 
would preclude all reform, almost all progress. No wise man will 
disparage cither its presumptions or its social influence, but he would 
be far from a wise man who permitted his action to be dominated by 
it. Moreover, the Church of Henry VIII. has not so great an 
advantage historically over, say, the Nonconformists of 1662; or, if 
the appeal be carried to a higher antiquity, the Episcopacy of the 
second century cannot so boast itself against the Congregationalism 
of the first as greatly todisturb the Nonconformist mind on historical 
grounds. (2) While nothing can exceed the completencss of the 
parochial system theoretically, or its efficiency in a population agreed 
in a common church order, yet practically, through the unfaithfulness 
of its own ministers leading to the multiplication of Nonconformists, it 
has signally failed. Sir Roundell Palmer’s beautiful ideal + has but 
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one defect—the facts are against it; Mr. Miall, who bad been a raral 
Nonconformist minister, knew better; while it has been actually 
surpassed in almost every parish in the empire by the religious pro- 
vision which Free Churches have made. What the latter would 
have done, had the Establishment imposed upon them no disabilities, 
can only be matter of conjecture. But the example of the United 
States, where school and church provision even in the extremest West 
generally exceeds the requirements of the population, shows that 
Christian zeal may safely be trusted to make adequate provision for 
the religious necessities of the country. (3) It is scarcely fair, 
certainly it is not generous, to twit Nonconformists with defective 
University culture, when they have been legally precluded from it. 
The scholarship that early Nonconformists attained, the contributions 
to theplogical science which they have not ceased to make, the general 
attainments of London University men, and the disproportionate 
frequency with which they have carried off the highest honours at 
Cambridge, barren though they have proved, might well secure for 
them respectful reference. We may fairly ask where in the scho- 
lastic race would Nonconformists have been, had the course been 
open to them on equal terms? That in theology the learned leisure 
of Universities and Church dignities has enabled Episcopalians to 
contribute more than Nonconformists, is gladly acknowledged. Like 
the working clergy of the Establishment, Nonconformist ministers 
are too severely tasked by professional and daily duties to have much 
leisure for literature. This, however, is a question but little affected 
by disestablishment. In a normal state of things, no Church will 
lack its learned theologians. The residence in every parish of o 
presumably cultured gentleman, is a social advantage to be appraised 
at its worth; only it must not be assumed that the Nonconformist 
minister is never a gentleman, or always inferior in culture. (4) 
The social influence of the Established Church among the higher 
classes is very great; amongst the middle and lower classes it is, I 
think, inferior to that of Nonconformist Churches. This it owes 
partly to the Establishment; but it is certain that, whether esta- 
blished or not, the Episcopal Chureh is not likely to lose this influence. 
The higher classes need religious ministratious as much as the lower, 
and are as disposed to provide them. The instances of the United 
States and of the Free Church of Scotland may assure us. It is not to 
be assumed that this influence will be lost with the Establishment. 
If the only hold which the Episcopal Church has upon the higher 
classes be the influence of its State connection, it is precarious and 
worthless indeed. I for one do not believe it. 

Certainly the problem is not, as Mr. Iughes strangely puts it, 
“How can the State provide the public appliances of religion for 
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all its citizona without enforeing tho use of these appliances on any 
ono?” * which is begging the whole question. It is, “How may the 
appliances of religion be provided?" My own deliberate and unhe- 
situting answer—after endeavouring to realize all the actual con- 
ditions of English socioty, and giving fall weight to all tho poculiu 
adyantuges which the Establishment possesses—is, that theso necos- 
sary religious appliances will be provided far more completely, more 
afiluently, and more pertinently, by the voluntary zeal of the Churches 
themeclves, than by any State Establishment that tho world has seen, 
or that ardent reformers can devise. And in support of this judgment 
Telaim the testimony of both philosophy, religious fooling, and actual 
experience. That in the light of what the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land have done and are doing, Mr. Hughes can say they “donot face 
tho problem at all, or evon acknowledge the obligation,” is simply 
inexplicable. I can only, as a Nonconformiat minister possessing some 
little knowledge of Nonconforming Churches, say, that, as with the 
Wealeyans so with the Congregationalists, the evangelization of 
neglected wastes is the fandamental obligation and the practical 
solicitude of our Church life. The Churches are very few indeed that 
are not doing something to solve it. 

%. Establishments are inherently hostile to freedom. 

The State defines the Church with which it enters into compact, 
determines its dogmas, prescribes its ritual, and limits its ministra~ 
tions; these stipulations are the necessary conditions of the preroga~ 
tives which it confers. 

‘The froodom of the Church is one thing; the freedom of the indi- 
vidual member of the Church is another, The former ix the only 
freedom that can be reasonably claimed—freedom for every Church 
to formulate its own doctrine, to regulate its own worship, and to 
administer ite own discipline, “not being without law to God, but 
under tho law to Christ;" and this not at the outset only, but 
throughout the course of its history, as fresh light and a higher 
Knowledge shall guide it. It is this liberty which Established 
Churches surrender. In doctrine, in worship, they virtually refuse 
all fresh teachings of tho living and indwelling Spint of God. They 
make a treaty with the civil powor, whereby they surrender all 
logislative control over their own doctrine and worship. So far from 
being freedom, it is the entire surrender of freedom; the State 
practically rules the Church. It does ecem an extraordinary paradox 
to affirm that a Church so restricted possesses o freedom superior to 
that of the Nonconformist Church, whose fundamental principle is 
a disavowal of every authority external to itself, which has come 
into existence through the assertion of its independence, and which 
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can modify its doctrinal standards and its ritual of worship according 
to its advancing theological science or wsthetic tastes. In certain 
cases trust-deeds prescribe beliefs as the condition of holding pro- 
perty; but this docs not affect the general principle of Church 
freedom. In an establishment not only is no clergyman or Church 
congregation at liberty to depart from the standards imposed by its 
own ecclesiastical authorities, which is reasonable, but the entire 
Church, in defiance, it may be, of the judgment of its own eccle- 
siastical authoritics, must submit both its creed and its ritual to the 
supreme legislation of Parliament, and to the adjudication of courts of 
civil law. True, the latter only interpret the standards of the Chureh 
as they find them; but the power to alter both doctrine and worship 
is with the former. Both the doctrine and the ritual of the Church of 
Tlenry VIII. are Acts of Parliament—the Act of Uniformity is an 
Act of Parliament, of which the Book of Common Prayer is a 
schedule. No doctrine or ritual has ever been adopted or modified 
save by Act of Parliament. Were the Parliament and the Sovereign 
to cancel or alter the Creeds and Articles of the Church to-morrow, 
the Church has no legislative power to hinder it. Convocation might 
protest, clergymen might secede, but this is their only resource. This, 
I say, is an cutire surrender of freedom. To preserve to themselves 
such freedom Nonconformists have seceded from the Establishment, 
and nothing would induce them to surrender it. 

The freedom of individual members of a Church is necessarily 
limited by its own standards. It is a contradiction in terms, and an 
outrage on common senso, for a man who has voluntarily become a 
minister or a member of a Church to claim the liberty of revolt from 
its creeds and ritual; no matter whether it be an established Epis- 
copal Church, or a voluntary Congregational Church. The essential 
condition of membership is substantial agreement. Tis freedom of 
theological thought and of ecclesiastical action is necessarily circum- 
scribed by his Church standards, fairly and reasonably interpreted. 
If he wish to believe or to act in denial or contradiction of them, the 
only honest courso is to relinquish his membership; it is clearly a 
flagrant immorality to claim the advantages of an institution while 
subverting its fundamental principles. This is not a limitation of 
freedom—it is no attempt to impose uniformity of belief or worship 
—it is simply placing diversity on a natural and moral basis. 

Nonconformists claim for every church society—not of course for 
its clergy only—the inalienable right to determine its own creed 
and worship, to administer its own affairs, and to appoint its 
own ministry, for majorities are certainly not less qualified for this 
than patrons, They think that the Episcopal Church should possess this 
right; that it has been culpable in surrendering it for any advantages 
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of establishment, True freedom demands that men who think alike 
should be at liberty to associato on the basis of their common beliefs ; 
not that every man should think what he likes, and do as he likes, 
regardless of the doctrine and order of the Church of which he is a 
member, which is simply anarchy. It is to them no desirable thing 
that a practical indifference permits in tho Established Church loose 
and mutually contradictory interpretations of the samo standards. 
Their own Churches might do the samo if their moral conscience 
permitted, and make the same foolish boast of freedom. In all other 
Churches it is justly felt that every vital departure from the sub- 
stantial sense of clearly defined dogma and prescribed ritual is a 
moral offence, which, so far from being condoned, is only made more 
serious and injurious by its general concession. That this should be 
done in the Episcopal Church for the sake of the advantage of 
establishment is a very grave matter indeed. Few influences working 
at this moment in English society are more injurious to public morals, 
or do more to neutralize the moral power of clergymen, than the 
laxity of subscription, which even honourable men attempt to justify. 
Could we huve paid this prico for Nonconformity few of us need have 
been dissenters. Can any maxim bo moro immoral on the lips of a 
teacher of the truth, than the maxim that “legal necessity is the 
measure of moral obligation” in matters of conformity? THe who 
knows no higher spiritual truth than law can define, has set his 
standard very low. The mero terms of subscription can never with 
a high-minded man be the limit of fealty to Church standards. 

The very conception of freedom is abused by those who affirm these 
to be its conditions. Freedom is not evasion of law, or release from 
it; it is couformity to the highest law—the law of moral right; 
freedom is right control. 

Tt necessarily follows that a Congregational Church, while in itself 
more independent, in its membership is more exacting than the 
Established Church. It believes in its dogmas, it is constructed on 
the basis of a common belief in them. In this way it both claims 
and concedes the truest, most rational, and most religious exercise of 
liberty. There is much that is imposing in a national Church ; but 
fidelity to conviction is too great a price to pay even for it. It may 
be a matter of regret that men so differ, but honesty forbids that 
men who do so differ should profess to think alike. No doubt Dean 
Stanley is right whon he asserts that the rule of Parliament and the 
jurisdiction of civil courts are more conducive to justice and freedom 
than those of Convocation would be. No Churches have waged a 
more uncompromising war against clerical rule than Congregational 
Churches; no worse government cither in Church or State is con- 
ceivable. But why should even an Episcopal Church be governed by 
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ecclesiastics? Congregational Churches are not. It is their strength 
and their glory that the laity of the Church are its ultimate authority 
—that the clergy exercise only a delegated and responsible power. 
‘A Congregational Church is not a republic, it is a constitutional 
monarchy. It is neither ruled by Parliament, nor governed by law 
courts; but by its own membership, And I speak with the utmost 
confidence when I say, there are few Congregational ministers who 
would have it otherwise. Instances of individual hardship arise in 
every Church system, not least in the Episcopal Church itself; but 
there is no principle upon which we are more generally and heartily 
agreed than this, that for both ministers and’ people the rule of tho 
Church, uncontrolled save by moral influences, is the highest con- 
dition of freedom. 

4, The influence of Establishments upon the brotherhood and 
fellowship of Churches and of ministers must be dismissed with a sen- 
tence or two. The most fatal hindrance to practical brotherhood is 
the assumption of prerogative. A few individuals of high intelligence, 
great magnanimity, and eminent Christian grace—as is shown in the 
instances of Dean Stanley, the late noble-hearted Deon Alford, and 
others—may frankly and fully recognise Nonconformist ministers as 
brethren, and by their courtesy and simplicity of character make 
them feel that there is no reserve in such recognition; and a few 
among Nonconformist ministers may be able as frankly to accept 
and reciprocate such recognition. But it is impossible that this can 
be general; it is not in human nature for the rural Nonconformist 
minister to fecl perfectly satisfied with the legal prerogatives conferred 
upon his Episcopalian neighbour. He cannot accept patronage—he 
may not assume equality—and it requires a superhuman grace to 
maintain, under such circumstances, the “mildness and sweet reason- 
ableness ” of Christian brotherhood. 

With our brethren of the Establishment it must rest to remove the 
things that hinder—whether they will persist in affirming it to be 
our Christian and reasonable duty to think as they think, and con- 
form ourselves to their practice; or whether they will renounce all 
invidious claims to legal prerogatives and ecclesiastical supremacy, 
and be contented with the natural advantages which the wealth, and 
culture, and social position of the Episcopal Church must, at least for 
generations to come, assure them. Nay, is it not nobler to say, 
whether they will be contented without respect to these things, with- 
out cither unholy ambition or unspiritual striving, to take their 
simple place in the sisterhood of Churches? ‘Tc that will bo greatest 
among you let him be the servant of all.” 

Henry Attoy. 






































LOCALISM AND CENTRALISM. 


WO Bille laid before Parliament by Mr. Goschen on the eve of 

the Easter recess, have been obviously devised by him as the means 
of enabling Government to make another stride, and that a long one, 
in their bureaucratic policy of centralization. Amid the usual.vague 
professions of a desire to preserve the forms of local self-rulo, and to 
secure economy in expenditure, these measures have been framed, 
and will no doubt be advocated, with the two-fold purpose of further 
maiming self-government in many of its limbs, and of fastening upon 
it more tightly and tenaciously that harness of official control which 
necessarily implies the increase of central power, patronage, and pay. 
Had public attention not been called already to the debilitating and 
disintegrating, the costly and corrupting, tendencies of this policy, 
these measures, ingeniously contrived as they are, and compliantly 
excused as of course they will be, by flatterers and dependents 
would be well-fitted to arouse attention to bid men reflect, and 
to incite them to ask whither such legislation tends. The unde- 
niable inequality and injustice of our present system of local 
taxation has fortunately begun to engage the attention of many 
intelligent and independent men, both in and out of Parliament. 
The craftsmen of the temple of official monopoly already betray 
alarm at the earnestness and the persistency of what they affect 
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to call the unreasonable complaints of county and of town rate- 
payers; and with traditional adroitness, the attempt is made to set 
these fellow-sufferers against one another, in the hope that in their 
division, encroaching authority may win its casier One of the 
ministerial measures is entitled “A Bill to make better provision 
respecting the liability of property to Local Taxation, and for trans- 
ferring the Inhabited House Duty to the Parochial Authorities ;” 
which, by interpretation, means “ An attempt to bribe the cities and 
boroughs to vote agninst the agricultural interest by an illusory re- 
appropriation of the House-tax, and by extending the incidence of 
local rates to certain kinds of mining produce and to game.” It is 
to be hoped that the dwellers in towns will not fail to perceive in 
what contempt their fuculty of discrimination is held by those who 
reckon in this matter on their support. ‘They are mecting in various 
places to petition for relief from a load of local taxation amounting 
to thirty-six millions a year, or more than half what is raised as 
imperial revenue. Their complaint is that vast portions of this 
increasing and intolerable burthen are levied without their consent, 
and are expended on objects common alike to the protection of labour 
and cepital, but from contributing to which the wealthiest class of 
capitalists are, by the acquiescence of Government and the influence 
they possess in the legislature, unrightcously exoncrated. Half of 
the complainants are occupiers and owners of land, half are occupiers 
and owncrs of house property in cities, Metaphysical differences 
there may be between the two, as moonshine mukes a difference 
between the bright and the dark side of a strect; but they do not 
understand why laws should be made according to tho rule of moon- 
shine. Substantiully, the case of agricultural and urban ratepayers 
is the same, and the case of both is this—that they are fiscally 
cheated by the manner in which imperial taxes are thrown upon 
local rates for the benefit of the numerically small, but politically 
powerful, class of moncy-makers, money-owners, and money-wor- 
shippers. Of the two, it is matter of dispute which sct of ratepayers 
has the more cause to complain. Nominally, the sum-total of rating 
in towns is one-fourth higher than the average rating in counties ; but 
tho difference is more than accounted for if we deduct what are 
termed improvement rates from the former, which, being voluntary, 
and imposed for the real or supposed advantage of the particular com- 
munities that pay them, and for their benefit almost exclusively, cannot 
be fairly included in the comparative account. Abating the gross 
total by the cost of widened strects, public baths, vestry halls, and 
public celebrations, and making the further deduction of the total 
amount spent in the United Kingdom on poor relief, there will still 
remain twenty millions sterling paid out of the wages and profits of 
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ratepayers for purposes, one half of which are really imperial, not 
local, and to which, therefore, all ranks and conditions of men 
according to their means ought fairly to be compelled to contribute, 
as they do not now. This is the grievance; what is the proposed 
remedy? That certain landlords should be rated for their pheasants 
and grouse, and on whatever income they may derive from the 
mining of copper and tin; while the duty on inhabited houses valued 
above £20 a year is to be, not remitted or reduced, but sct down in a 
different column, the temporary heading of which in pencil is to be, 
“ Written off to humour the towns, to be recouped by a fresh tax, as 
per next column.” Nobody out of Bedlam or out of office will 
gravely arguo that the Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to 
forego the amount of the house-tax because he allows Mr. Goschen 
to write in the fly-leaf for this year, “To metropolitan ratepayers, 
from their indefatigable friend, the author of the Local Taxation Bill.” 
From London Bridge to Aldgate pump there will not be found a 
dolt so dull as not to know that with increased charges for army and 
navy Mr. Lowe will want his seventy millions to be provided for 
somehow; and that if he docs not include the housc-tax in the 
resources he has in hand, he will only demand another penny of 
income-tax, or replaco some other charge on an article of consump- 
tion. Whichever he docs, the payers of inhabited house-duty will be 
called on for just so much more; while, upon the other hand, with 
the spendthrift projects of increased local taxation meditated by our 
rulers, the new item of £1,100,000 put to the credit of local rates 
will form a fresh pretext for enhanced expenditure. 

This is not the sort of relief which clergy and physicians, farmers 
and shopkeepers, growers of malt and sellers of beer, yeomen who 
till their own fee-farms, and clerks, who out of their savings buy up 
the freehold of their own dwellings in the suburbs, are on all sides 
craving and petitioning for. They want that the absentee proprietor, 
who is not rated for a shilling in the parish he calls his own, and 
who spends his thousands a year on the whims of his egotism in 
some distant capital, should be made to contribute according to his 
ineome to local as well as imperial imposts. They want that the 
bankers, bill-brokers, share-jobbers, and financial agents ; the railroad 
contractors, speculative manufacturers, and gamblers in foreign loans, 
who boast that their gains in these latter days exceed the revenue of 
princes in other times, should pay proportionably to the militia, 
police, schooling, emigration, election charges, and administration of 
justice, which, if good for anything, are good for the national well- 
being, not for city, suburban, village, or rural benefit. They com- 
plain that by the encroachments of class legislation they are over- 
reached in the game of life—a game which in this country the 
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confederacy of enormous fortunes is every day rendering more 
difficult. And what is Mr. Goschen’s answer? ‘Just let us see how 
it will do with a new set of counters, some of which are to have 
drawn upon them the figure of a house and others a partridge or a 
speck of tin-foil !” 

The other measure which asaits a second reading in the House 
of Commons is designated “A Bill to amend the law relating to 
Rating and Local Government.” Its professed purpose is mainly 
threefold. It declares that the incidence of local taxation in future 
shall be half upon the owner and half upon the occupier, and that 
any stipulation to nullify this enactment shall be void in law. It 
then proceeds to create a new Department of State, to which is to be 
relegated the direction, control, and administration hitherto exercised 
by the Home Office and the Privy Council under the Sanitary and 
Local Government Acts. The President of the Poor Law Beard is 
to be the head of the new Local Government Department, which is 
to supersede in all respects the Commission which has now subsisted 
for six-and-thirty years. ‘Finally, it proposes to create in every 
parish, or union of small parishes, a new authority to be called a 
Parochial Board, by which all local taxes are in future to be collected 
in the form of one consolidated rate, and which is to send to Quarter 
Sessions a representative to act there with the magistrates in all 
financial matters. Sanitary Boards of Guardians and Financial Boards 
are to be firmly tethered round the new central authority, which is 
driven still deeper into the soil. They may creep, if they can, out of 
the shadow, or lick its base with upturned eyes, indicative of dutiful 
submission; but beyond the ambit of its panoptican control they are 
not to be allowed to stray. Like dogs whom people are warned 
not to trust, they are heavily logged; and every show of privilege 
conceded them is countervailed by a tightening of their chain. 
They are only to think and act “with the consent of the central 
authority.” The blighting and benumbing phrase is iterated and 
reiterated times innumerable in this new “ Imprisonment for Small 
Duties Bill;” which is fashioned on a model that Metternich or 
Bismark might have studied with admiration. The suffrage is to be 
as wide as now, and secrecy of voting is to be assured by ballot; 
but every so-called function of the new make-believe local autho- 
ities is so fettered and gyved as to deprive it altogether of any 
semblance of spontaneity. ‘The metropolis is, in words, omitted from 
the Bill for the present year, for the obvious purpose of allaying at 
the outset discontent and opposition. But its worst provisions are 
copied carefully from those which, by successive Poor-Law Acts, 
have been imposed on the people of London ; and they must be well 
aware that once established throughout the kingdom, they are sure 


recently laid before Parliament. But how do its provisions embody 
tho spirit of the advice therein given? In their concluding obser~ 
vations the Commissioners say -— 


hardly be 
fevers alice 


sharo in administering 
work which cannot be performed without effort ; Wat nope hit wi 
be zeulously undertaken, when the nation becomes fully alive to the 
Penptence ‘of tho subject. We trust, therefore, that those who possess 


qualifications for the work may bo induced to aid in een 
wats with hate ona stab tig menniihe ba Tagelyam iting publi fleet 


be ile with little ont ad will be rewarded with 
Sonat: if they should bold out small temptation to ambition, 
thore are highor motivos for them in public spirit and m sunae of duty.!” 

But how are these desirable conditions to bo fulfilled? The pos- 
session of leisure and intelligence, a practical turn of mind, and 
inflexible probity ure excellent qualities, doubtless, in members of 
Local Boards of Health, of Works, or of Poor Relicf'; and we hardly 
need the nssurance of twenty-one Royal Comminioners that the dis- 
charge of such functions by men so endowed by disposition and 
fortune, is useful and desirable. But it docs seem strange that the 
hope should be seriously cherished of such men yoking themselves 

itly to the car of Jocal rule if the old condition, that used to 
render all work of the kind dignified and honourable, is to be 
studiously set aside as a Ce oe with the new-fangled 
system of dictation, and if the style of driving any number of 
Boards in hand is to be further encouraged and sanctioned by low. 
‘The whols purport of the Bill appears to be the setting forth of 
reazons Why no body of English gentlemen or men of business should 
be allowed in any affair of the least moment to think for themselves, 
or to act for their neighbours, according to the best of their judgment. 

‘Vou. XV. vr 
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Local government is no more to be practised amongst us as of yore, 
tentatively and variously ; but after the French or Prussian pattern, 
in mute accordance everywhere with the absolute dictum of the last 
‘Whitehall theory, however whimsical, costly, or oppressive the central 
vagary may be. English life has hitherto been characterized by 
nothing more happily or usefully than by its infinite diversity of 
ways and means in accomplishing the ends held in common by all 
classes of the people to be good; and English legislation, despite of 
all that has been said of it by cynical critics, owes much of its hold 
upon the heart and mind of the country to the wise spirit of toleration 
it has always shown of manifold discrepancies of form and seeming 
anomalies of detail in the mode of carrying into effect objects of 
acknowledged utility. The traditions, the history, the common law, 
the equity procedure, the religious beliefs, the social customs, the very 
language of England is opposed to the exotic and stunted rule of 
official uniformity; and every attempt that has been seriously made 
to crush this disposition to diversity, has proved in time past, as 
one may hope it will prove in time to come, futile and abortive. A 
few great principles of admitted breadth and weight have always 
seemed enough for us to hold by in the making of laws, and in the 
administration of them. Neither the Saxon usages nor the Norman 
charters of our old municipalities are identical with one another, or 
capable of being reduced to any one arbitrary standard; and when it 
was thought meet, some five-and-thirty years ago, to brush away dead 
leaves, and lop decayed branches, and plant out seedlings from the 
healthy stock, no attempt was made to cut all down to one pollard 
level, or to enclose every stem within a painted rail like the half- 
dead plants in a prison yard. The same may be said of nearly every 
institution of antiquity, influence, or greatness we possess ; and who 
shall say how far we may ascribe to this wise and noble freedom of local 
action that inestimable individuality of thought and conduct which 
has contributed mainly to make our country what it is ? 

The course of legislation, indeed, for many years in England has 
confessedly been in the direction of administrative centralization. 
The Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1833 was in this respect the 
greatest change effected amongst us for upwards of a century. The 
popular resistance to the overruling Commission then established, 
lasted for upwards of twelve years, and was only appeased at the end 
of that time by concessions on many important points in the mode of 
interpreting the law, and by the supercession of the leading men who 
had become unpopular in its enforcement. For the twenty years 
ensuing no attempt was made to retract what was then yielded, or to 
extend the authority of Gwydyr House. But from 1866 to the 
the present time the old instincts of Centraliam appear to have 
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ments have been earried further than claowhere. By the successive 
changes in the Jaw of chargeability, the influx of unemployod labour 
into the metropolis from all the counties of the southern half of the 
Kingdom, has annually become greater, and frequently almost over- 
whelming. No countervailing provision having been made to divert 
this overflowof involuntary idlonees into anfo and wholosome channels 
by means of national emigration, many districts of London have been 


Bist kao cogs tin sil cs, ¢oA:d te leon pas 
alternative, lay in enabling the Government to take everything into 
its own hands. The Executive, whatever be its party cries and 
symbols, is never loth to listen to such promptings ; and accordingly 
‘we find that, on one protencoafter another, schools, asylums, hospitals, 
infirmaries, and at last workhouses, have been by statute practically 
withdrawn from the control of the elective Guardians of the Poor, 
and transferred to the paid or unpaid nominees of the Poor Law Com- 
mission. The result, as might have been expected, has been to the 
ratepayers, a vast increase of expense; to the hangers-on of Govorn- 

mont, a multiplication of places of profit; to Boards of Guardians, the 
disheartenment and disgust which undeserved ubuse from the thought- 
less and unprovoked insolence from those in power naturally tend 
to create ; ani oon thn runes oases ae 
morally and materially. The Act of 1833 was i 

many cpponents mainly on the ground that it rested on the 
of Sguoritg, wherever convenient or expedient, the family tie; and, in 
proportion as this principle was rigidly enforced, religious opposition 
was found to be obstinate, and social antagonism inappeasabl® But 
under tho gentle rule of Mr. Buller and Mr. Baynes, much was done 
to mitigate the severity of the original law, even in the districts 
whore at first it had been sought to enforce it; and it is notorious 
that in most of the manufacturing rogiona it never was put into 
operation at all. 
‘Recent alterations in the system of relief have resuscitated the 

acheme for the repression of pauperism, but they have tried to 
compass it in a somewhut different way. Nowadays the mot-d ordre 
is “classification.” A out-stone prison, in the most approred style 
Picrerennny cl cape of asintainingy many) Ino eoe iemsten 60 

vr 
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particular age, character, or condition, is, we are told, the perfection 
of provision for the poor. Mobs of children are incarcerated in 
district schools; crowds of idiots are immured in palatial establish- 
ments, far out of sight; monomaniace, half-crazy creatures, and 
melancholy madmen are congregated with the irreclaimably insane 
in huge fortresses, over whose creaking gates is but too legibly 
written, ‘Hope dies in him who enters here.” Schemes are afoot 
for caging all the old peoplo together far away from their friends ; 
and nothing but the dogged resistance of a few humane and sensible 
men here and there has prevented some signal jobs of this kind 
being perpetrated in various parts of London: but that eventually 
these projects will be carried into effect, if some great change does 
not take place in the whole working of the existing system, hardly 
admits of doubt. The separation of the sick from those who are 
supposed to be in bodily health is enforced by the setting up of 
separate infirmaries on a vast ecole; and thus every tie of nature, 
affection, and duty is maimed, if not destroyed, as the indispensable 
condition of relief. The multiplication of great institutions at a 
distance from one another occasions ever-increasing expense for 
inspection and superintendence, and for officials of every degree. 
Every one of these has been made to feel that his pecuniary exist- 
ence is dependent on the will of the all-grasping Central Board. 
Hesitation on the part of the natural care-takers of the people calls 
forth nothing but rebuke and reproach; and remonstrance is met 
by a prompt and curt reminder that the law has transferred the 
responsibility and duty of decision from the elective and unpaid 
guardians to the political chiefs of the Department who sit at White- 
hall. With the aid of a nominee minority the inspector is sometimes 
able to obtain an acquiescent vote from a dispirited and brow-beaten 
Local Board ; but when that is not to be had, the question is settled 
by a peremptory mandate, silencing further expostulation. One 
common excuse for the exercise of this petty tyranny is the desire 
to impose in all things an exact uniformity. Centralism is in 
political what Ultramontanism is in ecclesiastical rule. But the 
Jesuits have a more logical excuse than the Tapeists: for the Faithful 
are assured that their obedience will stand to their credit in the 
great book of account. Itis very unpleasant, however, where one feels 
the better for submission neither in temper or pocket, in body or soul. 

The consequence—not unforeseen, perhups, by the authors of these 
changes—is the steady but rapid decline of vital energy in the local 
bodies. The better sort of men, finding they can no longer exercise 
any real power, and that they are entrusted no longer with a discretion 
worth exercising, are gradually withdrawing from a position which 
bad laws have rendered a false one. Every day it thus becomes 
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easier for Gwydyr House to scout with impunity and dixparage with- 
out audible rebuke the weakened and worsened local bodies. Their 
mistakes are made the target for official practice; and it is but 
too true that the conscious loss of public respeot leads to the lower- 
ing of tone and demeanour, and seems in somo sort to justify it. 
The control of in-door relief throughout the metropolis has now 
been virtually taken from the Guardians, and the next step will 
probably be the abridgment, if not extinction, of their 

award out-door relief. When that is done, the farce will havo been 
played out, and the curtain will be allowed to drop upon the scene. 
Poor relief in the metropolis will then be wholly administered by 
paid functionaries of the Hxecutive; and the experiment having been 
safely performed in unions inhabited by three millions of people, it 
will not be difficult to apply the precedent to Lancashire or Wales, 
and ultimately to all other districts in the kingdom. In a recent 
debate, Mr. Goschen avowed that the great object in view was to 
ascertain how far the action of the Poor Law could be circumscribed 
and restricted. This is, at all events, candid; and he probably 
meant it as another indication of the persistency with which Govern- 
ment is bent on pursuing this line. By his Rating and Local 
Goyenment Bill now before Parliament, it is proposed that the very 
name of a Poor Law Commission should henceforth disappear—its 
president, etaff, and powers of every description being transferred to 
the new Department which it is proposed to found, 

All rates in future, it is proposed, shall be levied by a Parochial 
Board, to which requisitions are to be sent by the various taxing 
authorities, imperial or local. Why the parish should have been 
chosen aa tho unit of taxation it is not difficult to divine. Com- 
paratively fow parishes are sufficiently populous, wealthy, and influ- 
ential to give any real trouble ty thelr omuplatas oF expostulations 
to Whitehall, or in country places to furnish anything like the 
elements of popular elections of a kind deserving the name. As 
compared with unions, or municipalities, or considerable divisions 
of countics, parishes are certain to prove helpless and easily manage- 
able; and this, from the bureaucratic point of view, renders them 
peculiarly eligible as units of exaction. Many of the charges they 
have to pay, and which their so-called representatives are to be 
obliged to levy, are imporial imposts for imperial purposes. As to 
their amount, and in their expenditure, they are to haye no voice, 
either wholly or in part; but should the new Bill pass, they are 
to be compellable by a more summary method than Mendamus, or a 
suit at law, to pay it. Parishes havo been naturally preferred to 
larger or more popular circumscriptions as units of taxation. Tho 
Governments of Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Lord Russell 
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earnestly strove to get things out of the old parochial rut in framing 
and administering the Poor Law; and the Whigs, who with their 
maxims seem now to be discarded, flattered themselves that from 
what they had done there could be no going back in this respest. 
But it is never too late to mar, as it is never too late to mend; and 
could Mr. Senior or Sir George Lewis return to earth for a day, they 
would marvel, doubtless, to find that Lord Palmerston’s challenge 
to make the river of progress roll back to its source had been 
accepted, and that their successors were resolved to try by dint of 
retrograde pressure what they could do. The ostrich of Centralism 
will swallow anything, whether it can digest it or not; and un- 
doubtedly it can survive what nothing else can. A post-mortem 
examination is said to have shown that the days of an emu were 
shortened by a light sovereign, two half-crowns, and several dozen 
brass farthings, which were found in its stomach; and the verdict 
of the curator ran that it might have outlived the courtlier metals, 
but that its greediness of the humbler sort of coin had killed it! 

Few words need be said of the too transparent pretence that our 
burthens as occupiers, whether of houses or land, will be lightened 
by Parliament going through the solemn farce of declaring that half 
shall be paid by the tenant and half by the landlord. Three-fourths 
probably of the rated tenements in England and Wales are let upon 
leases, short or long, chattel or freebold, joint or several, as the case 
may be. Ministers, when asked the question, confessed that existing 
contracts were in no case to be interfered with; so that, to three 
men out of every four, this bubble boon would not of course apply. 
For the rest, it is certain that wherever houses are let at their full 
value, the taxes being now paid by the tenant, no direction by statate 
that the landlord should pay half of them would have the slightest 
pecuniary effect. Half of them he might pay, in compliance with 
the law, to the collector; but what law could prevent him as owner 
adding so much to the rent from year to year? Take the case, 
happily now becoming a common one, of a member of a building 
society who purchases the freehold of his house and pays off the 
mortgage by instalments, instead of paying rent. This man may be 
said to be at once landlord and tenant. What will the fantastic 
partition of taxes by statute do for him? Is he to pay the landlord 
half out of the right-hand pocket, and the tenant half out of the left? 
Yot this is just the man whom it is important, for the interests of 
society, to reward for his thrift, and by whose example others may 
be taught to do well; he is emphatically the type of the class, more 
important than any other, not to discourage or diminish by the mul- 
tiplication of taxes unfair in their general incidence, and equally in 
their amount and application beyond local control. 
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‘The essential unfairness of the present principle of loval taxation 
consists in this: that while irromovable property only is liable to 
rates, removable property wholly escapes the burthen ; and that where 
houses and farms are let under lease, or where the occupier is the 
owner, the whole of the increase of rates comes out of the fenant’s 
pocket, and no part of it out of the lsndlord’s. ‘The only fair and 
legitimate rulo would be that overy local charge of modern origin 
which is applicable for national usos, and which is limited and applied 
by no local authority, should be raised as part of the imperial revenue, 
and charged upon the general’ income of the nation. ‘The fund 
tasscssible for imcome-tax is moro than threo times as great aa that 
which is liablo to rates. Why should the lator be oxelusively chargod 
for the maintenance of police and militin, while the whole of tho 
former is linhle to the cast of the army and navy? Tanatie asylums, 
idiot hospitals, administration of justice, cost ‘of school buildings 
under the Act of last year, provision of work or food for the uncm- 
ployed in exceptional seasons of distress, or for their migration to 
other parts of the empire—all these are in their nature 
of local control in the safe and healthful way that other charges are. 
‘The inequality of even their local incidence is too flagrant to be 
defended; and tho injustice of their imposition, where tho bulk of 
personal property is exempt, is too palpable for serious argument. 
But their continuance directly benefits the sudden and selfish rich, 
and furnishes an excuse to the doctrinaires who usurp the exclusive 
title of political economists, to extend the irresponsible power of 
centralized 


bureaucracy, 

Tho time is coming when thoso designs against local justice and 
local self-rule will be overthrown. But that event will prove to be 
either near or remote, just as the people of the counties and the people 
of the towns show themselves to be prudent or imprudent, wise or 
unwise. If, yiclding to the suggestion thrown out to balk them, 

allow themselves to be set in array against one another, the 
efforts of both to obtain redress will be baffled year after year. They 
will never succeed until thoy unite; and then by their social worth, 
‘their clectoral numbers, and the inherent justice of a good causo, 
thoy will be certain to socoed. 

The events which have taken place in Paris dt the Inst two 
months ought to be a warning to all who are capable of being warned, 
what Centralism pushed to its logical results may come to, Admitting 
fally that a great commercial city, wherein the seat of an Imporial 
sy per placed, differs for that reason from other cities in 

to be dealt with differently, one still ix 
jutited ining t it does not necessarily forfeit all claim to 
miumicipal Liberty because it is the national capital. Instances might 
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be cited in former times and in our own in support of this persuasion. 
There is much, no doubt, to be said for the alternative adopted of 
prudence aforethought by the founders of the American Union, 
whereby a country town, with a comparatively small population, and 
without mercantile wealth or importance, was chosen for the political 
metropolis of the commonwealth in preference to Philadelphia or 
New York. The wisdom of the preference given to Washington has 
indeed been abundantly proved in our own day ; and although the 
territorial changes that are rapidly taking place in the Federal 
Republic are likely to reopen the question of where its administrative 
centre should finally be placed, one cannot doubt that the same wise 
caution will induce American statesmen to select some situation for 
the future capital out of earshot of the shouts of a sea-board populace 
or the cries of a factory mob. Whether French politicians will long 
be content to go out of town to deliberate, as they have lately been 
asked to do at Versailles, is not a question to be discussed with 
advantage, or perhaps with propriety, at the present hour. But this 
much seems clear, that after what has occurred since the 18th of 
March, no constitutional government will ever escape intense un- 
popularity, or will ever be secure against menace and molestation, if, 
attempting to govern from the Tuileries or the Hotel de Ville, it 
demands as its first postulate that Paris should be disfranchised of 
its municipal rights. If the dourgeosie cannot be trusted with the 
power of taxing themselves, and spending their own taxes upon 
objects which are especially, if not exclusively, their own, then the 
Legislature and Executive had far better pitch their state tents at 
Fontainebleau or Tours, and surround themselves with a truly 
national guard selected from all the provinces and cities of France 
on whom they can rely for the preservation of absolute non-intrusion. 
But the insurrection of March, and the subsequent scandal of a 
second siege before the foreign beleaguerers were yet out of sight, or 
the ink of the treaty of peace had had time to dry, is a leeson 
which it may be hoped will never be forgotten. The prevalence of 
anarchic teachings, the existence of an undisciplined town militia 
afraid of losing their unusual pay, for drumming and fifing and 
lounging about in regimentals, instead of hard and humble work; 
and the widespread suspicion that the Government of M. Thiers 
might allow the country to drift or suddenly to drop back intos 
Bourbon régime,—all these, though potent influences, will not suffice 
to account for what we have recently seen or heard of. Underlying 
all the follies and extravagancies of incoherent Communism, it is 
beyond dispute that from the first there existed a deep-seated, just, 
and reasonable desire for the restoration of “Communalism.” 
Thousands of honest and peace-loving Parisians who were wholly 


A writer in the Times truly observes that the resolution of the 
National Assembly 


“ To degrade Paris from its position as the political contre of the nation 
cooled the nfoclion of the best class of Puen ‘The recent refusal of 


thei 


i 
cities of France franchises which aro 


up ab the least threat of agitation... . We 

leaning to the economical crrors of the leaders of the Commune, because 
‘we eay that many of the political changer thoy demand ary no more than 
Lea ‘of the policy of decentralisation, which the wisest Frenchmon 
have. ees Would it not be wise to assign to Paris the widest 
rounieiy i privileges compatible with ite organic connexion with the rest of 


On the 9th of April the Committee for the Defence of the Rights 
of Paris formally appealed to the justice of their fellow-countrymen. 
generally, and to the self-interest and self-respect of their fellow- 
citizens, inviting the support of tho one and the judgment of the 
other in their struggle for what they termed munieipal independence. 
The siege of Paris, which three days before had recommenced, was 
the result, they averred, of “terrible misunderstandings.” Thoy 


© Tiwer, loading article of 19th April, 1871. 
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«<The fratricidal{contest would ceaso upon the day when it should be proved 
to ail that Paris, far from desiring to impose upon France her will, demanded 
only for herself to be independent, and wished to assert, not the ascendancy 
of particular persons, but the great principle of her communal liberty. 
‘What was that communal liberty? and upon what points did the bourgeosie 
and the prolétariat agree? Paris would elect a Municipal Couneil, charged 
to regulate alone the budget of tho city, and charged with providing for 
police, primary schools, poor relief, and the guarantee for individual 
freedom by the choice of her own magistrates. No other army should be 
snffered to exist in Paris but the National Guard, composed of every elector 
and commanded by its own elected officers. Paris should furnish besides 
her quota to the national army in peaco and war; but the preservation of 
order within her walls should be left, as under the First Republic, to the 
care of her own armed citizens.” 


Upon this basis they offered to submit to the National Government 
of Versailles provided no retrospective inquiry were made into an 
act done during the revolt ; and they concluded by inviting a general 
manifestation of opinion in favour of these terms. From the tribune 
M. Thiers and M. Favre replied with expressions of lofty scorn ; and 
the battle of the suburbs has since been waged with little inter- 
mission. But the more steadfast spirit obviously manifested by the 
civic combatants, and the unexpected fact that, day after day, they 
have been able to hold their own at many points of the chequered 
field, compels their most contemptuous opponents to confess that, 
destitute as they have been of a single leader of military or political 
repute, they have proved that they have a faith in their cause such 
as great multitudes of men in these days rarely manifest under fire. 
‘Wrong-headed and unreasonable they may be in demanding the 
exclusive right to garrison the capital; but reasonable and right- 
minded enough the other demands specified in the manifesto are 
likely to be deemed by all true lovers of urban self-rule. And if it 
be true, as is generally believed, notwithstanding his haughty dis- 
claimers of parley, that M. Thiers has throughout been constantly 
negotiating with the insurgents, it can hardly be supposed that after 
all he would not gladly announce a compromise or accommodation, 
provided adequate concessions were made respecting the National 
Guard. The continuance of their pay for a period to be agreed upon, 
whether as compensation for lost time, or as a provision against want, 
until public order and profitable employment shall revive, may not 
be clear. What is too clear, unfortunately, is that between the 
Supreme Executive of the State and the excited and desperate multi- 
tude who once lived by labour, and who now could not, if they would, 
find labour to live by, there exists no organized body or bodies capable 
of acting intelligibly and uprightly the part of Daysman between 
them, able to obtain and afford guarantees for the observance of any 
truce that may be made. 
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‘What security the Parisians could be offered for the permanency 
of civic privileges by a Government which itself professes only to be 
provisional, is a question for French, not English, politicians to decide. 
But what does concern all who hope for the dissemination and growth 
of better ways of local rule in the great cities of Christendom, is the 
startling fact that within a month of the raising of the siege of Paris 
by the Germans, the people of that capital should have been ready to 
incur like horrors in civil war, sooner than return to the humiliating 
and ruinous system of Haussmanism. No follies, excesses, or crimes 
perpetrated in the dark hours of such a revolt ought to blind us to 
the features it will wear in the face of historic day. Misled by rash 
and reckless guides, the Parisians attempting too much, have thrown 
away their point of vantage. They are vanquished, crushed, dis- 
armed ; but the element of a just grievance unredressed, which has 
mingled so largely in the dreadful and disastrous controversy, will 
survive; and sooner or later, when purified from the dross from 
which it has seemed unable to disengage itself, may contribute 
materially to the better ordering of government in France. 

W. M. Torrens. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was in type, the end of the revolt has 
come ; the gates of Paris have been forced; her streets are strown 
with slain; and many of her noblest edifices have becn reduced to 
ashes. Art and learning mourn, and Christian civilization hides her 
face in grief and shame. Justice calls for the punishment of the 
chief incendiaries, if they can befound. The innocent and the guilty 
will be indiscriminately amerced during the residue of their lives to 
pay the cost of restoring what has thus been madly and wantonly 
destroyed. But if the history of great misfortunes and of great 
crimes be indeed written for our learning, we cannot be excused if 
we neglect the admonition which these terrible events are fitted to 
convey. 
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T seems to be the fate of the so-called Ritualism to be both attacked 
and defended on false grounds. On the one hand, every appeal 
to the senses in Christian worship—architecture, painting, vestments, 
music, and processions—is condemned as if it necessarily involved 
certain offensive doctrines; on the other, certain practices which do 
involve or “connote” certain modes of thought are defended as if 
they meant no more than pictorial instruction, or the wsthetic grati-’ 
fication of eye and ear by beautiful sights and, sweet sounds. The 
name “Ritualism” is given to every appeal to the senses in illus 
tration of abstract truth; and then we are asked why we should be 
more intolerant of Mr. Mackonochie’s dramatic services than we are 
of Professor Tyndall’s interesting experiments. This is not a satis- 
factory kind of argument. It is surely a mistake to collect a number 
of instances which have nothing in common except that they all 

illustrate the well-known Horatian maxim, 

“ Segnuis irritant animos domissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus,” 

and then defend them as if no more objection could be alleged to one 
than another. The question of the use of material splendour in 
religious worship is by no means so simple a matter; it cannot be 
dismissed merely by saying that whatever helps us to a more vigorous 
apprehension of the subjects of Christian teaching must be as little 
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objectionable as a lecturer's experiment or a picture-alphabet for 
teaching children. 

Mr, MacColl docs actually uso those illustrations, Professor Tyndall, 
he gays* :— 


‘+ would think a man a fool who recommended him to aj to the naked 
reason of his audienco, and dispense alto, 
re pees much to tho ae and 
to the 

one cei Rey lecturer, ‘If Tsnid to my audience, “This stone 

to the ground when 1 open my hand,” I should not be contont 
bind saying tho rae’ TI should open Mes hand and let it fall, Take 
nothing for granted, Inform the eye at the same timo that you address 
the oan!” 


Poor Faraday would probably have been not a little astonished to 
find himself quoted as an example of Ritualism ; he certainly never 
felt the need of ocular stimulus in religious services. But, letting 
that pass, surely there is a difference in kind between the lecturer's 
illustration and the ceremonial of religious worship. Every lecturer 
on physical science desires, if possible, to set: before his audience some 
instance or experiment in illustration of his teaching. In some cases, 
as in tho caso of lectures on chemistry or the phenomena of 
light, this is essential; without the experiment, the audience 
would absolutely be in ignorance what the lecturer was talking 
about. But observe, the lecturer does not produce some other phono- 
menon in illustration of the one which he describes and explains; 
he produces the thing itself. If Faraday drops a stone when he 
speaks of the force of gravitation, there is no “untrue figure of a 
thing absent;”’ it is tho thing itself; there is gravitation actually at 
work. When Professor Tyndall speaks of his dust-particles, he does 
not show us something analogous to them; he throws his ray of light 
upon the dust, and shows us the dancing particles themselves. Now, 
it is clear that in a religious service we can have nothing of this 
kind; we cannot produce the actual object of our worship, nor, for 
the most part, the subject-matter of our sermons, in palpablo reality ; 
however gorgeous our service, wo cannot apprehend God through 
the senses. And this is true even for those who believe that in the 
Eucharistic Service Christ is actually present on the altar under the 
form of bread; for however sincerely they may believe that the 
substance of the bread remains no more, and that the Lord’s body 
is substituted for it, it is agreed on all hands that the accidents of 
the bread—size, colour, tuste, and the rest—remain unchanged > 
the miracle is palpable to no sense. No doubt, this is unsatisfactory 
to the ordinary sense-bound mind, and hence in every Roman Catholic 

+ Contemporary Revine, May, 1873, 9. 179, 
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country have arisen legends of bleeding hosts or of the baby-form 
of the Saviour seen in the wafer; but no theologian would contend 
that any material and palpable change is wrought by consecration. 

There is, in truth, no analogy between the interest occasioned by 
an experiment or illustration and the fecling excited by religious 
ceremonial. The end of the one is to produce a vivid apprehension 
of a material object or a material force; the end of the other is to 
raise our minds beyond matter towards Him who is invisible. In 
religious services wo have to beware lest we debase the object of 
worship in the thoughts of the worshippers; ceremonial may be 
vividly illustrative of some point which it is desired to enforce, and 
yet be so wanting in dignity and solemnity as to be altogether 
unworthy of the service of the Most High. And it is by no means 
true in fact that even splendid ritual tends to produce the noblest 
thoughts of heavenly things. It will hardly be denied that, speaking 
generally, a Ilighland shepherd who has seen probably no form of 
worship but the barest Presbyterianism has, with whatever errors, & 
worthier and more spiritual apprehension of God and His presence 
with him, than an Italian peasant who has been accustomed to 
gorgeous masses and processions from his youth. 

Tt is agroed on all hands that congregational worship must have 
ceremonial of some kind. Take the very rudest kind of meeting, 
where a minister in a smock-frock addresses his peers in their own 
homely words ; still, the rough hymn, the ejaculations of the audience, 
the change of posture at certain parts of the service, the biblical 
turns of phrase, distinguish the meeting for worship from any other 
assembly, and are intended to produce a tone of mind different from 
that in which a man goes about his daily work. To speak generally, 
religious ceremonial is either intended to separate between the sacred 
service and common life, to raise our thoughts above the smoke and 
stir of earth, to increase the reverence with which we approach the 
throne of the Most High, or to set before us more vividly than words 
can do some fact or truth which it is desired that we should vividly 
apprehend. 

Nobleness of architecture, the dim religious light of painted windows, 
the pealing organ, the full-voiced choir, the stately robes of those 
who are engaged in the services—all these things tend to induce a 
different tone of thought during divine service from that which 
possesses us on the exchange or in the drawing-room. And to most 
minds such observances have an increased charm if they are 
traditional ; it is impossible that a newly-constructed ritual could 
have the same impressiveness as that which comes to us hallowed 
with the love of bygone generations. In this region, the objections 
to particular kinds of ceremonial depend mainly on education, asso- 
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ciation, and temperament. Where the ceremonies thomsclyes have, 
no definite significance, the preference for one form and the dislike 
of anothor aro not matters of moro reasoning, but of taste and 
also, So far as it has definite grounds at wh ibe Puritan objection 
toa caremonial in worship is in. most 
cases founded on a strong feeling of the contrast between oe 
prayers and “ breaking of bread” in some upper room of a faithful 
Sona ee RNa de pager a amy Garey aaa Lg 
unadorned English services, much more of the Romish Church, To 
this it may fairly be replied, that Christianity proseribes no order of 
divine service; that the particular form of ritual which was forced 
upon the Church by poverty and persecution is not necessarily the 
model for all time; that as in other respects the absence of set form 
and preseript enabled the Church to meot tho wants of Syrian and 
African, of Egyptian and Italian, 20, as the congregation broadened 
from the little band in an upper room to the population of a great 
city, the upper room developed into a stately church, the simple 
forms into such a ceremonial as should fill the spacious building and 
move the great multitude. The existing forms grew up by what 
‘was, in tho main, a nocossary process of dovolopmont. In truth, wo 
cannot conceive hat Ha who fled the oatth with boantifal hems 
can be displeased with beauty and solemnity in worship, unless the 
worship be of such a nature as to stay our thouglits in earthly 
objects, instead of raising them to Him in whom “we live and move 
and have our being.” And it is no doubt true, as has been urged by 
‘Mr. Ruskin, and with less eloquence by many others, that what God 
Hhas,onco ordained cannot bo supposed. to te in itwlf. disploasing to 
Him at any time, Admitting that tho Mosnic ritual was gorgeous,” 
it must that there is nothing in gorgeous ritual, in itself, to 
displease the Most High. But its adoption into Christian worship 
must depend upon its compatibility with the spirit of Christ, not on 
its use in the services of the temple. Many things were said and 
done by “them of old time,” in accordance with the old law, which 
bolong altogether to the preliminary training of the “hard hearts” 
of a barbarous poople, We must always bear in mind that we are 
under a higher law. Probably no one will contond that wo are 
Sound to adopt a ritual as splendid as the Jewish; we have in this 
respect a law of liberty. Thoro aro " diversities of gifts’ in hearers 
‘os well as teachors; there are some to whom an intoned sorvico is 
little short of profanity, just as there are others to whom bare and 
unadorned praying and preaching soarcely seem worship at all. And 
the more elaborate service is not altogether free from danger, for it 
* Tho Momic ritual an described in the Peatatench does not in facteocm to bave 
‘been remarkably splendid, unless it bo In the decorations of the Tabernw les 
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cannot have escaped observation that, in spite of the real earnestness 
of most of the leading “ Catholics,” the Ritualist movement has tended 
to develop a race of men to whom Tallis’s Litany or Gregorian 
Tones are more than spirituality and devotion. 

For setting before us more vividly the facts or truths connected 
with our religion, we must have recourse either to painting and 
sculpture, or to representations more or less dramatic, 

‘With regard to the first, we must remember that the painter and 
the sculptor cannot set before us the actual persons and scenes of the 
gospel history. They can but give us, like the poet or the preacher, 
their conception of certain scenes, the actual form of which is gone 
for ever. In graphic art, taken at its best, a man of high and devout 
imagination sets before us a nobler ideal than we could have formed 
for ourselves. I say, “taken at its best;” for it is evident that the 
greater part of religious paintings and images do not tend to elevate, 
but are themselves brought down to the level of the popular taste, 
and the popular mind tends rather to acquiesce in these representations 
than to rise above them to higher things. Gaudy Madonnas and 
tinselled saints are certainly not means of elevating the masses; they 
tend, in fact, to destroy both art and religion. 

Portions of sacred history may no doubt be popularized by dramatic 
representation, and a good deal of attention has been lately drawn to 
dramatic art in connection with religion by the Ammergau Passion- 
Play. In the case of that particular representation, a whole village 
population seem to have acquired a singular instinct for dramatic 
propriety which enables them to represent the most solemn of. all 
scenes with equal reverence and force. But wo must not expect this 
to be often the case; the Ammergau play has long been exceptional, 
and is now probably unique, while to the coarse and vulgar dramatizing 
of sacred scenes all the objections to coarso and vulgar images and 
pictures apply with tenfold force. And if the earthly scenes of sacred 
history might be debased by inapt representation, much more might 
the heavenly. I am curious to know what effect was produced on the 
mind of a medieval villager when he had seen Eve cuffing Cain and 
Abel, and God the Father represented as a grand gentleman in cloth 
of gold. My own belief is that such scenes would tend to diminish 
the sense of awe and mystery which he might have received from the 
simple oral communication of the divine message to man. It is not 
impossible that our forefathers, who held that God could not be 
enclosed in walls or represented by images, had more worthy thoughts 
of Him than the frequenters of miracle-plays in later times. 

Mr. MacColl supplies an instance of the way in which, in our times, 
an irreverent person may degrade sacred ideas. He tells us* of a 
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Mr. Hammond, who attempted to illustrate by means of a magnetic 
hammor and a bag of nails the effects of divine grace upon the heart 
of man, Mr, Hammond was no doubt extremely foolish, but he was 
not therefore ritualistic. As to his illustration, if the children carried 
away—which is extremely doubtfal—any other impression than that 
a magnetic hammer made the little nails jump more quickly than 
the big ones, they could hardly fail to carry away a dobased concop- 
tion of the attractive foree of God's love. So, if the story be true 
(which I doubt) that Mr. Spurgeon once slid down the hand-rail of 
his pulpit-stops to illustrate the easy descent of the sinner, the 
audience may have boon amused, but I should think no single person 
acquired @ more vivid conception of the ease with’ which mon slide 
from one evil habit to another. An amusing illustration of such a 
subject is a positive evil. 

But, short of actual scenic representations, there are many dramatic 
acts which form a kind of natural symbolism. Many gestures are, 
in fact, unspoken words. To so great an extent is this the caso, that 
it has boon found possiblo to preach to the dumb by mero expressive 
ssc without adopting the conventional signs for lottera and 

Common instances of such gestures are tho lifting up of 
et heaven in prayer, and the kneeling or prostration in 
token of reverence and humility. Whether these signs were or were 
not in the first instance conventional, it is not necessary to inquire; 
they have become much more universal than any one language; if « 
man prostrates himsolf before any objoct, wo are quite certain, with- 
ont further inquiry, that he means to express for it the highest 
Tererence, Such acts are, in fact, expressions of opinion as much as 
spoken words, and must be judged in the same way. If the object 
before which prostration is made is worthy of adoration, the act is 
right; if not, it is wrong; it cannot be indifferent. If Christ ix 
indeed presont under the form of bread, who will blame the wor- 
shipper who prostratos himself before the present Deity, any more 
than we blamo the Syrophonician waman who bowed before the In- 
carnate Lord? It is inevitable that those who believe in the “ Real 
Presence” of an object of worship should desire to express their 
Teyorence in outward act ; and it is equally inovitable that those who 
havo no such belief should condemn these outward sote as idolatrous, 
Here we arrive ut an intelligible issue; the permissibility of cortain 
gestures depends upon the truth or filsehood of certain propositions 
which they imply; the condemnation of these rests upon precisely 
the same ground as the condemnation of crroneous propositions 
spoken or written, 1 speak for the present as if there were no ques- 
tion of their compatibility with the law of tho land, taking simply 
the stand-point of those who object on religious grounds to certain 

Vor. XVI. ee 
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phenomena of religious worship. Such acts as these may legitimately 
be attacked and defended as “ ritualistic.” Whatever be thought of 
Mr. Mackonochie’s evasion of the law, there can be no doubt thata 
principle of the greatest moment was involved in his contention for 
the liberty of kneeling or prostration at certain points of the 
Liturgy. 

And besides these gestures which speak o language intelligible to 
all, there are certain material appliances of devotion which have 
‘become to many minds hardly less significant. Such are the litar- 
gical vestments. Now, the history of these garments is perfectly 
well known ;* alb and chasuble and dalmatic are simply the fossil- 
ized and decorated remains of the civil dress usual in most parts of 
the Roman Empire in the early days of Christianity. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why they should signify anything; 
where there is no divine prescript there is no reason why, in the 
choice of a vestment, we should consider anything beyond fitness and 
decency, though, in the absence of any other determining cause, we 
should no doubt prefer those which are hallowed by use and wont. 
But, in fact, the case is by no means go simple; neither those who 
defend nor those who attack “ vestments” will admit that copes and 
chasubles are old clothes and nothing more. When the “ Ritualista” 
vehemently contend for them as having a sacrificial significance, they 
must not wonder if anti-Ritualists attack them on precisely the same 
ground ; nor, when they avowedly attach a peculiar significance to 
them, can they fairly defend them as merely innocent relics of a 
primitive age. So that here, too, although a cope is nothing in the 
world and a chasuble is nothing in the world, we come to an intel- 
ligible issue; when thoso who use them say that they imply a 
Eucharistic sacrifice, it is natural—nay, inevitable—that those who 
do not admit a sacrifice in the Eucharist should oppose their use. 
And the same is true of the use of incense and altar-lights. It may 
be, as some have contended, that these are simply remnants of the 
days when, in dens and caves of the earth, candles were needed for 
actual light in the celebration of the mysteries, and incense to miti- 
gate the foulness of the air; whatever their origin, they are at least 
innocent enough in themselves. But there is not in every man that 
knowledge; they come with a crowd of associations which are indus- 
triously fostered by one party, and on the ground of those very 
associations they are condemned by another. We have no right to 
expect any other result. The same is true of stone altars, and of 
crosses on the altar. So, again, with regard to the position of the 
priest at the altar; if it be a thing indifferent, why is it so earnestly 
contended for? There are, let me repeat, many things in Christian 

© Seo oepecially Mr. Wharton Marriott's “Vestiarium Obristianum.” 
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ritual which, cannot be matters of indifferenco to earnest-minded 
men, whether of one party or the other. Secor geval 
the law be enforced, an English clergyman, not consacrate with his 
hack to the people, nor wear ally salle, or dainty Fa ri- 
nary, cuses, a cope. No doubt these things are only accidents of 
divine worship ; no sano man doubts that he can “sacrifice” as well 
‘with his face to the south as ho could with his faoo to the east, a 
wall im surplica and hood, or indood without either, os in alb and 
chasuble; and the more confident a man is in his divine 
the less one would think he ought to be troubled about mere acces 
sories. It.is difficult to conceive how a man who verily belicves that 
ho offers the most awful sacrifice can worry himaclf about tho mero 
ea ct aancmens 00d yy: mp Maen Tt several worthy mon will 
| Eeabrnagegt if thoy are BOR HTS 12 cabana 2a past 
consider the fitting posture, iting position, and Dyed 
garment. Tn a word, several English clergymen will suffer if they 
are not allowed to celebrate in the samo dresses and attitudes as their 
Roman Catholic neighbours. Whether this is a worthy position for 
English clergymen is a large question, into which I do not propose 
to enter ; but it must be observed that no tradition of the English 
Charch is broken by the Purehus decision, for the disputed vestments 
have been introduced into the few churches where they are now used 
ataperiod within the memory of the youngest clergyman, They 
who introduce the “yestments" break the distinctive tradition of 
the English Church, and we know what importance is attached, 
under other circumstances, to a tradition of three hundred yours, 
But it is u curious fact that.a doubtful tradition from the yenr 1200 
to 1500 is, in some quarters, of immense weight, while a most clear 
and certain tradition of the last three centurics is of no weight at 
all, The innovators, though activo, aro but fow in number. Tho 
five thousand clergymen who memorialized the bishops not to «nforee 
the law as laid down in the Parchas case are discontented with the 
judgment ux departing from acknowledged principles of interpreta 
tion; but it is notorious that a very small fraction of them cure about 
the vestments in. themselves, and a still smaller fraction use them. 
It is by no moans ovident that a strict enforcoment of the law would 
not be, in the end, for the peaco and well-being of the Preah 
Church. Certainly the “beauty of holiness’ in our worship would 
not be impaired if the least becoming af ecclesiastical decorations 
were forbidden. 

Most thoughtful men aro advocates both for comprehensiyencss of 
spirit and for variety of services in the English Church; it cannot 
Jong exist without these; it has alrendy suffered grievously for want 
of flexibility, Had it not been for the stiff and unbending uttitudeof . 

6Ge 
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the clergy in the last century, it is conceivable that the Weeleyans 
might have formed an order or brotherhood within the Church, instead 
of a body of Dissenters without it. That any amount of flexibility 
could have retained in our borders the great soul of John Henry 
Nowman I do not believe; it is evident that almost from the begin- 
ning of his Oxford life he entered on a course which must carry him 
beyond the limits of our insular and isolated Church, though he 
separated himeelf with pain from a body which he sincerely loved. 
If the Purchas decision—or any other decision—should check the 
legitimate development of varied services, from the simplest prayer- 
meeting to the most splendid ritual, it would be a misfortune for the 
Christian life of the country. But it is evident that it is difficult to 
preserve within our boundaries two schools of thought, one of which 
holds, and displays in the most emphatic manner, tenets which the 
other not only thinks wrong, but rejects as in the highest degree 
monstrous and offensive. 
And this it is which lies at the root of the ‘Ritualistic controversy.” 
I believe that among us little offence is caused by the accessories of a 
splendid ritual, simply as such; on the contrary, noble architecture 
and “hearty services” are everywhere more and more appreciated. 
The offence caused in England by “Ritualism” is certainly due to 
the feeling that many ritualistic observances imply and symbolize 
false doctrine—doctrine which a clergyman of a Protestant church 
ought not to teach or hold. This feeling is, no doubt, in many cases 
highly unreasonable; many practices are condemned in haste and 
ignorance which have not the faintest connection with false doctrine 
or any doctrine at all; but, as is generally the case in popular move- 
ments, the feeling which lies at the bottom of it is intelligible and 
justifiable. If the supposition of a “Real Presence” in a material 
object on the altar be contrary to the doctrine of the English Chureh, 
the feeling of indignation against those acts which distinctly imply 
such a presence is surely natural. And, on the other hand—to say 
nothing for the present of dogmatic grounds—it is intelligible that 
men should contend for the necessity of a Real Presence: it satisfies 
a craving of our nature. If we could perfectly realise the mighty 
‘truth, that in God ‘we live, and move, and have our being,” we 
should not need outward appliances of divine service—our whole 
life would be a worship; but, in fact, our trust in an ever-present 
God ond Father is so feeble, that men welcome the conception of a 
priesthood in which supernatural powers are transmitted, of a Real 
Presence in the Eucharist, and of a hierarchy of mediatorial saints, 
as seeming to bring the divine agency nearer to them. 
Certainly it would be a very great misfortune if Christian worship 
* should ever cease to be, what it has been ever since the Church first 
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received her freedom from persecution, a means of raising the soul 
heavenward by its sweet solemnity, by sights and sounds 
with a pure and exalted tone of thought. None of these 
enable ws to dispense with the earnest teaching of divine trath. 
Music, and painting, and architecture speak but with inarticulate 
voices; and it in perfectly possible for 1 man to listen entranced to 
these airy pleadings, and yet to have none of the spirit of Christ ; it is 
ly poasiblo for a man to restcontent with the pleasant sound of 
“*gervices,"” who neither faces the great problem of existence, the 
relation between God and man, nor serves Christ in works of 
active charity to the “little ones” of Christ's fold. But if these 
things do not stand in place of oral teaching, the “ministry of the 
Word” —and no one contends that they do—they do very powerfully 
reinforco it. Most minds requite the calming and harmoni 
influence of ritual forms to withdraw them from the thonghts and 
sounds of earth. ‘The prophet sometimes required the sound of 
musi¢ to bring him into that mood when, in the silence of earthly 
passions, the voice of God in the soul should be heard; and it was in 
the temple, before the altar, that Isaiah saw the Lord “high and 
lifted up.” So, I believe, there aro many still who hear the Lord’s 
voice best amid tho solemn sights and sounds of the sanctuary. No 
doubt, the man, if such there be, who “sets the Lord aficay before 
him,” “ 


“Who carries music in his heart 
‘Through dusky lano and wrangling mart, 


is greater than he who can only turn his thoughts Godward in tho 
swell and fervour of united worship; buteven ho, unless in very rare 
and exceptional instances, will not be able to dispense with thoso aids 
to worship which the Christian instinct of the Church in all ages 
has adopted or devised. Christian devotion is not obliged to flit 
naked about the earth until fit garments be devised wherewith she 
may be clothed. She comes to ua clothed already in the beautiful 
wor, and praise, and hymns—which generations of 
have wrought. May it be long before those garments, 

are torn or trampled in the dust ! 

§. Cummmtam, 














THE RANGE OF INTELLECTUAL CONCEPTION 
PROPORTIONED TO THE RANK IN 
ANIMATED LIFE. 


A THEOREM. 


SUPPOSE this theorem to be a truism; but’ I venture to state 

it, because it is surely desirable that it should be recognised 
as an axiom by metaphysicians, and practically does not seem to 
me yet to have been so. I say “ animated life,” because the word 
“life” by itself might have been taken to include that of vege- 
tables; and I say “animated,” instead of “spiritual” life, because 
the Latin “anima,” and pretty Italian corruption of it, “alms,” 
involving the new idea of nourishment of the body as by the Aliment 
or Alms of God, seem to me to convey a better idea of the existence 
of conscious creatures than any derivative from “ spiritus,” “ pneuma;” 
or “ psyche.” : 

I attach, however, a somewhat lower sense to the word ‘cencep- 
tion” than is, I believe, usual with metaphysicians, for, as a painter, 
I belong toa lower rank of animated being than theirs, and can 
only mean by conception what I know of it. A painter never 
conceives anything absolutely, and is indeed incapable of con- 
ceiving anything at all, except as a phenomenon or sensation, or 
as the mode or locus of a phenomenon or sensation. That which is 
not an appearance, or a feeling, or a mode of one or the other, is to 
him nothing. 
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For instance, he would deny the: definition of the phenomenon 
whiel ho is himeelf first concerned in producing—w linc—as “longth 
without breadth.” Ho woulil say, “That which has no breadth is 
nothing, and nothing cannot be long.” He would define a line an 
a narrow and long phenomenon; and a mathematician’s idea of it, 
as an idea of the direction af such a phenomenon, - 

The act of conception, or imagination, with him, therefore, is. 
merely the memory, simple or combined, of things that he has seeu 
or felt. He has no ray, no incipi of faculty beyond this. No 
quantity of the sternest training in the sehool of Hagel would over 
enable him to think the Absolute. He would persist in an obstinate 
refusal to use the word “think” at all in a transitive sense, Ho 
would never, for instunce, say, ‘I think the table,” but “I. think. 
the table is turning,” or ig not,as the case might be. And if ho: 
were to be taught in any school whatever to conceive a table, his 
first demand.would be that he should be shown one, or referred to. 
other things that had the qualities of one in illustrative degree. 

And even respecting the constant methods or laws of phenomena, 


grandest, 
ardefinition in prophetic. extent, saying in other words that 2 line’ 
which encloses, or ever may enclose, @ space, is not, and) never will 
be; a rightone. He would admit that what he now conceives'as two. 
things, doubled, would always be what he now conceives: as four 
things. But assuming the existence of a world im which, whenever 
two-things were actually set in juxtaposition with other two things, 
Gapplecic antealiythess times; or actually five, he supposes that: 


| ideas and impressions; and I continue iny paper, there- 
fore, only in the name of the docile, and theraforeimprovable, part of 
the Brute Creation. 


things 
wlint lower than myself. I came by surprise the other day om a 
euttle-fish in a pool at low tido, On being touched with the point 
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all his eight arms, and making efforts, like an impetuous baby with 
a coral, to get it into his mouth. On my offering him a finger instead, 
he sucked that with two or threo of his arms with an apparently 
malignant satisfaction, and on being shaken off, retired with an air 
of frantic misanthropy into the cloud of his ink. 

Now, it seems to me not a little instructive to reflect how entirely 
useless such a manifestation of a superior being was to his cuttle-fish 
mind; and how fortunate it was for his fellow-octopods that he had 
no command of pens as well as ink, nor any disposition to write on 
the nature of umbrellas, or of men. 

It may be observed, further, that whatever ideas he was able to 
form respecting either, were positively false—so contrary to truth as 
to be worse than none; and simply dangerous to himself, so far as he 
might be induced to act upon them—that, namely, an umbrella was 
an eatable thing, or a man a conquerable one—that the individual 
man who looked at him was hostile to him, or that his purposes 
could be interfered with by ejection of ink. Every effort made by 
the fish under these convictions was harmful to himself; his only 
wisdom would have been to lie quietly and unreflectively in bis pool. 

‘And with us painters also, the only result of any efforts we make 
to acquaint ourselves with the subjects of metaphysical inquiry has 
been an increased sense of the prudence of lying placidly and unre- 
flectingly in our pools, or at least limiting ourselves to such gentle 
efforts of imagination as may be consistent with the as yet imper- 
fectly-developed powers, I do not say even of Cephalopodic, but of 
Ascidian nervous centres. . 

But it may be easily imagined how pleasantly, to persons thus 
subdued in self-estimation, the hope presents itself which is involved 
in the Darwinian theory, that their pools themselves may be capable 
of indefinite extension, and their natures of indefinite development— 
the hope that our descendants may one day be ashamed of us, and 
debate the question of their parentage with astonishment and disgust 

And it seems to me that the aim of elementary metaphysical study 
might henceforth become more practical than that of any other ecience. 
For in hitherto taking little cognizance of the limitation of thought 
by the structure of the body, we have surely also lost sight of the 
power of certain modes of thought over the processes of that structure. 
‘Taking, for instance, the emotion of anger, of which the Cephalopods 
are indeed as capable as we are, but inferior to us in being unable to 
decide whether they do well to be angry or not, I do not think the 
chemical effect of that emotion on the particles of the blood, in 
decomposing and otherwise paralyzing or debilitating them, has been 
sufficiently examined, nor the actual quantity of nervous energy 
which a fit of anger of given violence withdraws from the body and 
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restores to space; neither the correlative power of volition in restrain- 
ce meant ie! pp Aileen ny ype oe hye sme 
salutary herbs or streams. And even we painters, who dare not call 
ourselves capable of thought, are capable of choice in more or loss 
salutary Vision. In the degree in which we lose such power of choice 
in vision, so that the xpectral phenomena which are the materials of 
our industry present themselves under forms beyond our control, we 
become insane; and although for all our best work a certain degree 
of this insanity is necessary, and the first occurring conceptions are 
‘uncommanded, as in dreams, we have, when in health, always instan- 
taneous power of accepting some, refusing others, perfecting the 
outlines and colours of those we wish to keep, and arranging them 
in such relations as we choose. 

And unquestionably the forma of the body which painters instinet- 
ively recognise as best, and call * beautiful,” are so far under the 
command of the plastic force of voluntary thought, that the 
and future authority of such a plastic force over the wl 
creation cannot but seem to painters a direct, though not a certain, 
inference; and they would at once give their adherence to the state- 
ment made many yoare sinco in his opening lectures in Oxford by 
the present Rogius Professor of Medicine (as far as I can recollect 
approximately, in these terms)—that “it is quite us logical, and far 
more easy, to conceive of original anima as adapting to itself forms 
a inal substance as adapting to itself modes 

mind.” 

It is surely, therefore, not too: much to expect of futuro schools of 
metaphysicians that they will direct mankind into methods of 
thought which will be at onee happy, unerring, and medicinal, and 
therefore entirely wise; that they will mark tho limits beyond 
which ingenuity must. be dangerous, and speculation vain; and that 
they will at no distant period terminate the acrimony of theologians, 
and the insolences, as well as the sorrows, of groundless faith, by 
showing thut it is appointed for us, in common with the rest of the 
animal creation, to live in the midst of an universe the nature of 
which is as much better than we can believe, as it is greater than we 
can 

Joux Roskrs. 








THE PACIFIC EXPRESS. 


T° travel from London to San Francisco with no’ stoppage worth 
the name, to turn round after three days’ rest and retrace almost 
the self-same route, making a total journey of thirteen thousand 
miles, may seem a most undeserved compliment to that city. In 
truth, neither San Francisco nor any other place in the world could 
be worth such trouble if the journey were taken with a view to it 
alone. But the question is, whether the actual travelling is to be: 
the means or the end of the journey. If it is to be the means only, 
as is often the case with a summer tour, nothingcan be said in its 
justification; but if, on the other hand, it be made the actual object 
of the journey, there may be very good reason for undertaking it. 

A parallel is to be found in the old and new systems of road, or 
railway, making, through cultivated and uncultivated countries 
respectively. Where land is thickly peopled, the roads used to be 
constructed from one town to another, and made to deviate between 
them, as circumstances might require. But in uncleared lands, a 
totally opposite plan has been adopted; and the road, or railway, has 
been simply laid down in the easiest way from one terminus to the 
other, without reference to such intermediate villages as there may 
be; for it is found that if the road will not go to the towns, the 
towns are perfectly content to come to the road, and that houses, 
villages, and cities spring up spontaneously along the line. 
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‘There seems no reason why o tour should not bomade on a similar 
principle. Given, that man wishes to go from London to San’ 
‘Francisco, and see all that he can see-on the way, it eamnot be denied’ 
that the more time he takes about it the more completely he will 
carry out his object—and a lifetime will not be too much. But. 
givon, that, without reference to Son Francisco, he has six or seven’ 
weeks to spare, and wishes to crowd into them all that can bo seen in’ 
that time, there will be no better way of guining his end than by 
going straight to San Fruncisco und straight back. By keoping eyes 
and ears open from first to last, he will find sights and facts gravi- 
tote to him in abundance, without going off his’ track for them, and) 
will find on his return that he has carried out his object much more: 
thoroughly than he could have done by spending his seven weeks in) 
Brighton, Wales, or Switzerland. 

Having just returned from such a seven weeks' run, it/ has struck 
me that a small photograph of the great diorama that has passed 
before my eyes may be worth the trouble of publication. Perfeothy 
aware that I am treading on well-trod ground, I yet ventare to think 
that the mannor of the journey, though not its matter, if not abso- 
Intely novel, is sufficiently so to interest. a sight-seeing nation like 
our own. 


‘The passages from England to America, and vice vers, take up the 
‘best part of the time, and—unless the traveller has w porfect-aversion 
fancies sca-air will get it in its most condensed form on the North 
Atlantic, and may, if ho chooses, consider his ship as w floating 
wutering-place. Ihave before now been glad to cross to New Yorke 
and back merely for the sake of the voyage, getting more'society; 
Better air, and not much less elbow-room, than I should have had at 
Ramegate, Ryde, or Brighton, and for about the same outlay of 
time and money. This, however, is morcly mentioned) to show that 
the three or four weeks at sea, far from being wusted time, are us 
2d edhe irl il aaa a ‘The Atlantic ferry has 

been described 20 often elsewhere, that those who care to hear of it 
ean havo no difficulty in satisfying their curiosity ; for which reason 
the voysge may be taken for granted, and the description of the 
‘westward journey shall begin at New York. 

‘Of ull ports to Tand ut, und of ull cities to stay in, commend! me to 
New York for the most objectionable. The traveller will find the 
‘eustom-house officers more troublesome, tho hack-men more extor> 
tionate, the roads worse, the hangers-on moro’rnecally, and things in 
general more uncomfortable than in any city he is likely to have 
visited. Tn some custom-houses the examiners badger and bully 
their victims; in some they require bribes of them ; in many they 
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do neither; but in New York, and New York only, they do both. 
The hack-men ask for ten or a dozen dollars, and positively get half 
that, to drive to the upper town. The roads are slippery with mud, 
rough with loose blocks of stone, and broken up by badly-laid tram- 
rails that rise three inches above the ground. Whether I look more 
simple than my fellows, or from what cause I know not, but before I 
had touched ground ten minutes, I had been the object of four 
attempts to swindle me in four totally distinct ways. The streets 
are more crowded than Lombard Street during a panic. The doors 
of the hotels literally swarm with comers and goers, and look like 
nothing so much as the entrances to a bee-hive ; while, if the inside 
of a bee-hive is, for draughtiness, stuffiness, and discomfort, at all 
comparable to that of a first-class New York hotel, it must be a 
pleasant change for the bees when they are smoked out. Not to go 
into particulars, the traveller who judges of the States at large by 
the sample laid before him in New York will pass a most unfavour- 
able, and most unjust, decision upon them. New York is exceptional. 
For some reason unexplained, the Irish emigrants, who compose 
about one-thirtieth of the whole number of in-comers, instead of 
pushing out west or south, as the others do, remain in New York. 
They make little money—just keeping their heads above water— 
and that appears to content them. Professionally they are hack- 
men, porters, and labourers; while they unbend their minds by 
gambling, drinking, and rioting. Whenever there is a riot three 
out of four rioters will be Irish; whenever a man is shot in Bowery 
the chances are three to one it was an Irishman shot him. There are, 
of course, respectable, industrious people in New York; they are 
many in number, but few in proportion, and the lower Irish, with 
some kindred spirits, hold all elections in their hands ; so that New 
‘York is governed by the Irish, which is very much the same as not 
being governed at all. 

New York has at least one point in its favour—there.are many 
ways of getting out of it, People bound for San Francisco have 
their‘choice of four routes to Chicago (about a quarter of the way), and 
of four thence to Omaha (about half), where all converge into the 
“Pacific Railway,” properly so called. Selecting out of these the 
celebrated Erie Railway, which—with flagrant injustice to its type— 
may be called the Chatham and Dover of America, I started at 
eight r.w. in the Pacific Express for Chicago. Though the financial 
matters of this company seem to have been conducted in the most 
iniquitous manner, passengers can make no complaint against the 
new system of railway travelling in America. Under the old régime 
things were as uncomfortable as they could be, owing to a notion 
that everybody ought to travel in the eame class of carriage; a system 
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which, unless sumptuary laws were generally established, was evi- 
dently absurd. he merchant worth thousands would drive down 
Seren: own carriage, and be forced to sit with his wife 
and daughters among dirty, noisy, perhaps drunken, follows, who 
SGU tea PESHES Behn foataiy WATE, CUMARAM UR and 
unrighteous talk; while the poor man would be forced to pay for 
what to him were Iuxuries, which he did not want and could ill 
afford. Here and there a second-class carriage would be put on, 
under the name of a “nigger-car” or an “ omigrant-car;" but it 
was rarely done, at any rate in the North, and, practically, all had to 
go together, a condition that was hard on the rich and harder on the 
poor. The railway-carriage was, in fact, a bed of Proerustes, too 
Jong for some und too short for others, but to which all alike had to 
adapt themaclves, But the system has at last worked its own cure, 
for Americans now sce the folly of forcing on travellers an artificial 
equality that must needs begin and end with tho journey. At 
present, trains which go any distance havo first and second class 
while third class are attached to goods trains. In these 
latter, by the way, there is great room for improvement, for whereas 
the passenger trains get through the journey from New York to San 
Francisco in six days, the goods trains take ninetocn or twenty, £0 
that the wonder is how any one should care to travel in them if time 
be money, as it emphatically is in America. The sccond-class 
carriages (they are called “ first-class,” and the first-class are called 
“ palace cars”) answer pretty nearly in comfort, as in expense, to our 
own ; but the first-class form the perfection of travelling. They may 
not bo strikingly like the palace to which ‘the democratic Americans 
compare thom ; but one does not expect Buckingham Palace to bo 
‘put upon wheels for tourists’ convenience, and they are unquestion- 
ably as comfortable as under the cireumstances they could be. One, 
for instance, on the “ Union Pacific ” was sixty feet long, fitted with 
movable arm-chairs and sofas—which were made up into bedsteads 
at night—two wazhing rooms, two private rooms for families, two 
stoves, a kind of glass-house apart from the rest, for smoking, and 
furthermore—not that it proved a boon, but quite the contrary—an 
organ. This car measured one hundred and seventy-seven cubic 
‘walking-sticks, while the largest English carriage’ that I have seen 
measured exactly twelve. Tho American carriage was built for 
twenty-eight people, tho English for six. Reducing my walking- 
stick at the first opportunity to inches, I found that each American 
passenger had « hundred and fifty-seven cubic feet of air, and euch 
English one forty-seven and « half. The sleeping arrangements ure 
not easily described without a ‘drawing. Ta the daytime 
‘sit at the sides of the car, as in a magnified omnibus. At night tho 
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sides are divided into sections, each something smaller than a first- 
class English carriage, which form two’ sloeping-berths apiece, one 
above the other, like those in a ship. There are heavy curtains 
which make these sections perfectly private, and people can undress 
as much as they like. These cars are hung on very good springs, 
are so thick as to deaden noise, and have such soft mattresses as to 
reduce the motion toa minimum. They may or may not go off the 
rails and break your neck (for which reason it is well to sleep with 
the feet forward); but, at least, you are comfortable while alive, 
instead of being jolted about as on an English railway. 

Whatever scenery be outside the train, the inner life is much the 
same from one day to another, and may be described in a dozen 
words. It is, as nearly as possible, like life in an ocean steamer. 
There is the same quantity and quality of society; the quantity 
unlimited, for people walk about from car to car; the quality of the 
peculiar sort that seems to be developed by long journeys, when 
fellow-passengers say in their minds, “ Hore we must be for a week 
together. I don’t care who you are, or what becomes of you at the 
end of the week ; but we may as well make ourselves agreeable while 
we are here.” This tacit compact almost always has a good result ; 
and a man who finds his week in the Pacific Express a dull one must 
be unfortunately constituted. 

The second morning found us in Chicago. Time flies and towns 
grow. How well I remember a dozen years ago looking with defe- 
rence on a man who was going to Chicago, as on one bound for the 
farthest limits of civilization! In those days to call an enemy “ the 
wickedest man in Chicago” was to us a form of invective appalling, 
but grand, approaching the solemnity of an Oriental curse; for 
Chicago had fairly won its claim to be the wickedest city in the 
Union, New Orleans running it hard, but coming in unmistakably 
second. Now, however, such a reproach would fall but flat; for the 
enemy need think it no shame to be the wickedest man in such a 
well-conducted city ; while to call any one the most decent, respect- 
able man there would seem a fulsome compliment. Chicago has 
anade larger strides in civilization than any city in or out of the 
States. Five-and-thirty years ago it was not; thirty years back it 
was a collection of hovels—a dozen, and it was a lawless, murderous 
town ; now it is a city of half» million inhabitants, with broad, well- 
laid streets, handsome stone houses, and spacious wharfs along the 
Michigan waters; ten years hence, and it will be the third largest 
city in the Union, New York and San Francisco alone exceeding it. 

Our next great stage was toend at Omaha. The line ran in part 
along the “Mississippi bottom,” a low-lying tract of mud land, 
periodically flooded by the Mississippi. Dickens might have had it 
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‘ ging 

(gloomily picturesque in it, if ouly from its horrors, 

as our train rushed through it, that its picturesque character was best 
appreciated from the railway. When Englishmen hear of land in 
the States to be bought for a quarter of a dollar an acro, they may 
feel protty sure that it is some such landas this. They had better 
_keop the quarter of a-dollar, Let not the‘ bottom-lands” of the 
New World be maligned, for much of them is among its most fertile 
districts: but the swamps that fringe the Mississippi with a border 
forty miles broad would be dear at a gift. Undoubtedly the forests 
could be cleared, and the swamps drained, and the Missiesippi 
dammed ont; but it would bo at such a cost of pionoers’ lives and of 
‘speculators’ money, that the time for doing it must be far away, and 
the western prairies will be crowded pretty closely before it has come 
amuch nearer. 

On went the train, fast through the forest, cautiously over the 
Jong, fine-spun bridge that spans the Mississippi, and joltingly over 
cbalf-sunk sloopers up pov yi any iat PS [oar 
‘oly in breadth from tha Thames below Blackall ‘Hore we 
Peped( sittin in besicaacr-sthe culleay-Hhesdapainck ek baciget tan 
plete—and transported to Omaha, where there were a few hours to 
wait for the Pacific trains. Omaha ie commonly called “a rising 

»” but it has by nq means risen yet. It.contains the germs of a 
sey ita fem of groyabepa ands ‘newspaper—tho earliost signs 
of civilization ; which germs will doubtless blossom out: before many 
years. But at prosont it ina dreary, depressing waste, comprising a 
fow wooden houses stuck into one of the mud-banks above the 
‘Missouri. I toiled a milo through knee-deop slime to look at 
Omaha, and after a glance round, asked but one question, You 
with the waggan, what will you take to drive me back to 
the railway?” “ Fifty cents,” anawered the gentleman with the 
swaggon, und Tjamped ot the afc; for if he bad asked fifty dollars 
he should have had it. 

‘Wo had now traversed 1,386 miles out of the 3,300 that had to bo 
sgot over. At Omaha-tho various eastern lines converge into tho 
Pacific Railway, properly so called. This same Pacific Railway, 
truth, consists of three sections—the “ Union Pacific,” the “ Central 
Pacific,” and the “Western Pacifie;” but these are financial dis- 
tinctions in no way affecting the traveller, who may consider the 
‘Tino as ono only. And from here there was a marked difference in 
‘our journey. Except on tho Mississippi bottom, tho views up till 
Bee cloak tured ating fant pean wear English, 
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scenery. The countries we had passed through were thinly populated 
and wild; but such cities as there were had naturally collected by 
the side of the line, and our road had been bordered by a narrow belt 
of civilization that deceived the eye, if not the mind. But no sooner 
had we left Omaha than we struck the prairies; and here civilization 
began and ended with the rails and sleepers. Every ten miles or 80 
we came ona picket of soldiers, and at nearly every station were a 
few of their natural enemies, the Indians. Miserable objects they 
looked, for the most part, as they lounged feebly up to the train, and 
drummed on their stomachs by way of asking for food. The Cherokees 
and Chocktaws live quietly on their own “reservation lands,” are 
exchanging hunting for farming, and may possibly hold their own 
in the coming years. But the Sioux, Pawnees, Pintes, Shohones, 
and Digger Indians, who skirt the Pacific Railway, must infallibly 
die out. Except in love for fire-water they have shown no taste for 
civilization, and, by standing still while others have been going 
forward, they are virtually going back. It would want more know- 
ledge of the subject than most Englishmen possess either to justify 
or condemn the exceeding bitter hatred felt by Western men for 
Indians; but to the casual observer they seem objects for pity or 
contempt more than anger. It is agreed by all who are qualified to 
speak that the Indians are not to be trusted farther than they can 
bo seen, and white men who go off the high road must be content to 
carry their lives in their hands, but upon the line itself there seems 
to be no danger worth speaking of. The Indians have sometimes 
“given trouble” (an euphemism for shooting or scalping) in the 
earlier days of the line; but Americans are particularly well able to 
take care of themselves, nor over-nice about hanging any who are 
found prowling too near without a satisfactory account of themselves; 
and at the present time the red men have much more cause to be 
afraid of the whites than the white men have of the red. 
Astronomers have launched out into a curious speculation, to the 
effect that if we could travel into space at a rate fuster than light, 
and had eyes or instruments of sufficient power, we should see, not 
the present, but the past. No matter at whut speed we travelled, 
so that it exceeded that of light, we could look upon whatever 
period we would; and whether we saw the battle of Sedan, the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, or the creation of the world, would depend 
solely upon the distance travelled. Such a feat, though impossible, 
is conceivable, requiring as it docs no powers unknown to men, but 
simply an extension of those he has. ‘True as this is, it is only 
a quaint speculation, entitled, as far as can be seen, to no serious 
regard. But in this rush to westward the dreams of astronomers 
may be looked on as realised, so far as the past of America is con- 
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cerned. I have no great love for Now York; its lowor part is like 
Ratcliffe Highway, while the fashionable may be described as Paris 
and water—dirty water, it is true, and a good deal of it; but say 
what we may against New York, it is thoroughly modern. It has 
the latest fashions in crime or swindling, as in everything elec, and 
its faults are essentially the faults of 1870. In Chicago we had 

retrograded a year or two. Its natives would be indignant at the 
charge of being in any way behind New York, which they regard 
with the same kind of feeling that Manchester men haye towards 
London; but, asa fact, Chicago is the more primitive of the two by 
a good ten years. In Omaha we saw what Chicago, and probably 
Now York, had once been—the small wayside stations answered to 
the very earliest settlements; while we traversed miles after miles 
on the Rocky Mountains that must have worn the same appearance 
in the timo of Columbus. 

When the Pacific line was first projected, the Rocky Mountains 
were among tho biggest bugbears in its path. It was thought 
impossible, financially and mechanically, to cross them. And yet 
the wonder now is, not that the thing bas been done; but that it 
was ever thought difficult. The ascent may be said to begin at 
Elkhorn, five hundred miles away, and a gradual rise of about thirteen 
fect to the mile takes the line over the summit, Nor was this casy slope 
secured by any sacrifice of time, for tho line choson lies very nearly 
straight, and it speaks well for the early Mormon settlers that it cor- 
responds very closely to that marked out by themselves, which crosses 
and recrosses the railway, and is plainly marked out by « strange 
medley of burned brash-wood, grave-crosses, and preserved-meat tins. 

Thove who want to sce the Mormons had better do eo at once, for 
the Yankecs intond to put them down, and it is doubtful whether 
thoy will be in existence, as Mormons, in two years’ time—vertain 
that they will not, in ten, We got to Ogden (Sult Take City 
junction) on Saturday night, and most of our passengers adjourned 
to the city for the Sunday, with the two-fold object of hearing 
Brigham Young preach, and of seeing the Groat Salt Lake. But 
J, considering that I need not have left Hyde Park to liston to 
fanatics or rogues, nnd that T had seen a great salt lake between 

Tand New York that wax good enough for me, was content 
to push on for California. 

After passing the fertilo valley of Salt Lake City, the traveller 
may sleep for a dozon hours with no fear of losing anything in tho 
way of scenery. The line runs through the ‘‘alkali country,” as 
the great Nevada desert is called. It is a dreary voleanic district, 
where a miserable stunted suge-brash grows, and nothing else. Sand 
and alkali abound here, often filling the air as completely as they 
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cover the land, and stifling the lungs till their owner feels as if he 
was diving below the Dead Sea. It has been commonly said that 
no rain whatever falls on the Nevada desert; but it is asserted that 
the railway has caused a few showers. It has been established 
that heavy cannonading will cause rain; and whether it be possible 
for the continuous rush of trains, or any other accompaniment of a 
railway, to do so, is a matter for Mr. Glaisher’s consideration; but 
the coincident facts of the making of the railway and the commence- 
ment of showers seem undoubted. If these showers continue, the 
Pacific Railway will have had the unexpected effect of fertilising 
the Nevada desert. 

Here our flight into backward time ceased, and the increasing signs 
of civilisation showed us that we were again approaching the present. 
We learned from three symptoms that wo were drawing near Cali- 
fornia. Chinese labourers had become common sights; the air had 
grown so clear as to abolish all sense of distance; and the food at 
the refreshment stations, which, along the desert and on the moun- 
tains had been rather rough, became eatable. San Francisco has 
long been colonised by the Chinese; but they did not stretch far into 
the interior. Now, however, they are rapidly spreading eastward; 
and it is likely enough that they may bend their steps southward 
too. Yankee speculators aro already turning their thoughts towards 
starting factories in the south, to be worked by water-power and 
Chinamen, the wages of the latter being twenty-five dollars a month 
(keeping themselves), against the one and three quarters or two 
dollars 0 day that Americans would require. It is needless to say 
that this spread of Chinese labour finds small favour among the 
working men, who are beginning to combine against it—with what 
success remains to be seen. Not to consider whether Chinese labour 
does good or harm to Americans at large, there is no doubt that it is 
an immense advantage to the Chinese. American workmen often 
speak with pity of the “poor Chinese beggars, with their hard work 
and bad usage and poor pay ;” but I have always suspected them of 
speaking one word for the Chinese and two for themselves. The quality 
of work, usage, and pay is, at any rate, better than the Chinamen 
met with at home, and contents them. Besides the direct sdvantage, 
they secure an indirect one ; for a certain proportion go back to their 
old homes, and it is impossible to doubt that they carry back new idess 
with them, and shake up the stagnant minds of their countrymen. 
Americans who have been in China profess to detect an Americo- 
Chinese at a glance. He seems a poor creature in San Francisco, 
bodily and mentally, compared with the rough miners and keen 
speculators ; but he shows to great advantage in Canton beside his 
stay-at-home countrymen. 
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The rarity of the Californian atmosphere is so remarkable that it 
is difficult to get accustomed to it, and though it adds to the beauty 
of sunrises and sunsets, it lessons the grandeur of the Sierra ranges 
by making them look nearer, and therefore smaller. Most poople 
have boon disappointed by their first view of Swiss mountains, and 
feel it impossible to doubt that they could walk up Mount Blanc and 
back before lunch, and the same effect—or want of effect—is 
noticeable on the Siorra Novada, Ono of tho surveyors on the 
Pacific lino told me that during thoir pioneering expeditions they 
used to amuse themselves by betting on the distance of various points 
on the road, und, ax he said, “it was really absurd the mistakes we 
made.” Tt seems a pity that the United States Government should 
not establish an observatory on the top of the ranges. Two great 
enemies of astronomors are clouds and rofraction, which prevent 
observations in the first case, and vitiate them in the second. I 
believe at Greenwich they think themselves fortunate if they got 
more than a hundred hours in « year that are fit for observation, and 
though England has an exceptionally misty climate, the eastern 
states of America are as much inferior to the western as England is 
to them. Whether from the rarity of the air or other causes, there 
ig something wonderfully exhilarating in tho Californian climate. 
An American put this effect down to the quantity of champagne 
drunk in San Francisco, whose gas he considered to get into the air; 
‘but from experience of “ sparkling Catawba,” I can assert that the 
air of California is far more enlivening thanitschampagne. THealthy 
the country certainly is, for though the thermometer will stand as 
high there as elsewhere, the hoat causes none of tho languor that it 
does in the exst. New York and San Francisco are nearly in the same 
latitude, yet sun-stroke, which is terribly common in New York, is 
unknown in Sin Francisco. “Not we,” said a native when questioned 
about it, “we've no sun-stroke in Frisco. If a man gets drunk, we 
call him drunk, fair and square, and don't talk about sun-atroke,’” 
In winter, too, * Frisco” has the advantage over the east, for whereas 
the cold in New York exceeds our English cold as much as its 
heat exceeds our heat, a frost along the Pacific coast is an event to 
De noticed as remarkable in next morning’s papers. Against these 
advantages must be set the fact that earthquakes are objectionably 
common in California generally, and San Francisco particularly. 

‘Tho sconery of the Sierra Nevada, which we here entered, is 
among the finest in the world, and that with all allowance for the 
unfayourable conditions a railway must attach. The line is naturally 
Taid through the lowest passes; and in some of the grandest has to 
be covered in by snow-sheds, which eifectually shut out light and 
sight, But deducting what percentage we may for euch drawbacks 
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as these, there is an enormous amount of grandeur left. The highest 
point traversed is only twelve hundred feet less than the highest on 
the Rocky Mountains, and shows to much better advantage from the 
bolder slope, which, on the western side, falls at the rate of seventy- 
two feet in the mile. The Rocky Mountains were grand and 
gloomy: the Sierras grand and beautiful. The Rocky Mountains 
were heavy masses of granite, bleak and bare: the Sierras show 
granite peaks above, thick pine forests along their sides, and rapid 
torrents below. The train rushes down the western slope with a fall 
of “one in seventy-three,” along shelves cut on the face of those 
vertical rocks where a few years back no Indian could find foothold, 
on ramshackle timber viaducts over deep rifts in the mountain-side, 
and by the chasm of “Cape Horn,” where it seems an easy feat to 
take a flying leap into the river, two thousand five hundred feet 
below. The path is tortuous as it can be. We have been won- 
dering at some deep cation in our rear: we lose sight of it, and in 
ten minutes it re-appears in front. Gorges that were to our lef 
come suddenly round to the right; and the same torrent will bs 
seen from all points of the compass in succession. It would be going 
too far to declare that “Cape Horn,” or any single point on the 
Pacific road, could by itself repay the trouble of a journey from Eng- 
land ; but the whole panorama will most surely do so with usury; 
and the Sierra Nevada will form a heavy item in the account. 

“One in seventy-three,” persevered in for one hundred and four 
miles lowered us to Sacramento. There have been several Sacra- 
mentos upon the same site, each of which, in turn, has been carried 
away by floods, until the present one was built on a foundation 
specially prepared, and placed at a higher level than before. One 
nundred and thirty-four miles beyond carried us into San Francisco. 
Sitting leisurely at home, I am conscious of having spoken traly in 
saying that no single object on the journey would repay its trouble. 
And yet if other travellers chance to come upon San Francisco as I 
did, and saw the Sierras pink and blue in the clear distance, the city 
shining like gold in front, and the Pacific waters ablaze in the 
yellow sunset, they will do as I did at the moment, and give an 
opinion exactly contrary to their deliberate judgment. 

Most of those in the train had been seven days on the road : some 
more, but few less, allowing for an occasional stoppage. People who 
have travelled all night from London to Edinburgh or Dublin, and 
have found themeelves rather good-for-nothing on their arrival, will 
probably pity the unfortunates who have just traversed the American 
continent. But their pity will bo misplaced. Whether from the 
pace being less than ours, the springs better, the cars larger, or from 
whatever reason, my fellow-travellers, like myself, were as fresh 38 
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need be. Beyond being uncommonly dirty—for baths are not yet 
established in the trains—we felt as well as we could wish, and quito 
prepared to take the next train back. 

Our English maxim, What is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,” is false or true, according to the meaning given to the word 
“ well "—false, if it is supposed to mean “ thoroughly and perfectly ;” 
true, if“ well suited to its purpose.” No illustration could be found 
more appropriate than the making of this Pacific Railway; for had 
its promoters insisted on “making a thorough good job of it,” they 
would simply have made none whatever, for lack both of time and 
money ; but by “putting it through” in the rude, hasty way they 
have adopted, they have laid a foundation on which a substantial line 
may be constructed, while the temporary concern is meantime earn- 
ing money to make the permanent one. A temporary job may, of 
course, be too temporary; and I have crossed many « bridge in fear 
and trembling, feeling ax confident that it would Teak laut ee 
time or other, as I shall that it has done so after the event, and not 
feeling as sure as I could have wished that it would not choose the 
occasion of my visit. Americans, in fact, aro only too ingonious. 
They proportion each part of a structure very accurately to the 
strain it ought to bear, but leave a very slender margin of safety 
against accidents. Ata Chicago hotel T once (and only once) went 
up-stairs in » lift with a deplorably weak rope, and the most inge- 
nious apparatus that could be conceived for stopping its fall when the 
rope broke; and it occurred to me that the simple stratagem of 
having the rope strong enough in the first instance would have 
achieved every practical purpose. In the rough-and-ready system of 
the Pucific Railway it is not easy to say where necessities end and 
luxuries begin. Locomotives like our own would certainly be out of 
place; for though better on their own account, they would be fur 
too heavy for the roads and bridges. Fencing might at first sight 
‘be thought necessity; for the cow-eatcher in front of the engine 
has no sinecure, and in fact sometimes finds more work than it can 
get through; for while I was on the line a cow near Vallejo turned 
a whole train off the track, and down an embankment, crashing 
every single car to pieces, Fortunately, it was only a goods train ; 
but no thanks to the cow for that. And yet when we think of the 
1,900 odd miles between Omaha and San Francisco, and the 
of the 3,800 odd miles of fencing that they would want, it is to be 
feared that for the present fencing must be classed among the 
Joxuries. 

I was fortunate enough to come across “Samuel B. Reed,” ongineer 
of the greater part of the linc, from whom, among other facts, I 
earned that five hundred miles had boon made in one year and twenty 
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days, which gives more than a mile and a half a day if we cut out 
Sundays (which perhaps we should not). Tosome this statement may 
sound as if the wily American engineer had been cramming the 
innocent English tourist; but apart from perfect confidence in Mr. 
Reed, the feat struck me as quite possible. There are some stiff 
works in the way of deep cuttings and timber viaducts; but there is 
fully five hundred miles of prairie, where little need have been done 
beyond stripping the turf and laying the rails. As much as ten 
miles has been laid in one day, and the average of a mile and a half 
might, with Yankee dash, have been easily maintained. That the 
Pacific line will pay in the long run seems as certain as anything 
can be—Erie-like jobbing of course excepted—and that it does pay 
already seems pretty clear. Neglecting the 130 miles from Sacra 
mento to San Francisco, about which I am unable to obtain figures 
(though the cost of construction must have been slight), it seems 
that along the 1,774 miles between Omaha and Sacramento the 
companies have received from Government a grant of 22,720,000 
acres of land—land which must inevitably rise fast in value. In 
addition to the grant of lands and right of way, Government agreed 
to issue its six per cent. bonds in aid of the work, graduated ss 
follows:—For the plain portions of the road, £2,666 per mile; for 
the next most difficult portions, £5,333 per mile; for the mountainous 
portion, £8,000 per mile. The total subsidies for the line between 
Omaha and Sacramento amounted at the foregoing rates to nearly 
£9,000,000. Government also guaranteed the interest on the 
companies’ first mortgage bonds to an equal amount. Neglecting 
again the 742 miles between Ogden and Sacramento, and consideri 
only the 1,032 miles from Omaha to Ogden, I made out that the 
gross receipts had latterly been from £117,000 to £133,000 per 
month ; the working expenses being somewhere about 45 per cent 
But it is not commercially so much as politically that the line must 
prove important. Many far-sighted men—Macaulay among them— 
considered that the American Union formed too large a body, and 
must from sheer bulk crumble up into an aggregation of petty 
States. If, twenty years ago, when these views were most strongly 
held, those who held them could have foreseen that the whole 
territory up to the Pacific would be included in the Union, they 
would only have pronounced that it must crumble up all the sooner. 
And yet with the facts before us in 1870, Macaulay would be the 
first to perceive that its disintegration is out of the question, and 
that, on the contrary, it must year by year become more closely 
consolidated, Railways and telegraphs —eminently the great Pacific 
Railway—have wrought the change by bracing the whole continent 
together indissolubly. Without them unity would seem impossible; 
with them it is unavoidable. 
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San Francisoo, from one of the most rowdy, murderous, and 
ruscally cities in America (behind Chicago and New Orleans only), 
= Serpe argo eae eT its pulses 
reputation, good be it or than to lose it; many worthy 
English people still look on San Francisco as a den of murderers, 
ignorant that the citizens there are quieter, the police better (as it 
very easily may be), and life safer, than in dear old Londen. But 
San Francisco was bad enough once in all conscience, and went on 
from bad to worse, till about twenty years ago things camo to the 
worst, and mended. Not by any means that they mended them- 
selves, as easy-going folk seem to fancy they somehow will, bat were, 
on the contrary, mended with a good deal of rough work by a “ vigi- 
lance committee” of reepectable citizens, who decided that lynch 
Jaw was a very great deal better than no law; and, furthermore, 
that when a crime had been done there was no particular use in 
trying the man who had done it, and therefore shot him down, or hung 
him up, or got rid of him as best they could, incontinently, to the 
great advantage of all. ‘This vigilance committee found, in 1856, 
that it had done ita work very thoroughly ; whereupon its mombers 
went back to private life, from which, however, they are ever ready 
to re-emerge when called on. San Francisco claims full notice at 
my hands; but, by mere force of claiming so much, must get little, 
Tt deserves a full description; but as it has already had that from 
able writers, it will be enough to give the latest news about it. This 
is soon told. The latest news but one was, that it had gone ahead 
rather too fast—a rate not easily conceived in America—and that 


level, but from that to which it had temporarily sunk, But, 
Seieanibon te high lees, Geni ao geoeeainies 

it will be; for San Francisco intends to be the second city in 
America. BAUS ae cpl josrany before. SRA EATS ea 
stream of commerce between east and west; but it will 


emigrants. If you & competence 
in England, Roeoniet cas pr anipe ynecyee iN 
But if you cither have not a competence, or haying one, are not 
content with it, by all means go to Amarica, To those who go I 
add—Xxcopt for spesial reasons do not stop in New York,"or indeed 
any eastern State, but push on west—west of Omaha, by all means— 
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as far as San Francisco, if you will. If you keep your eyes and ears 
open, you will have a pretty good idea where to go, and what to do, 
before you have reached Omaha, probably before you have landed at 
New York; for you will have met plenty of old stagers both in the ship 
and the trains, who will have given you enough information to act upon 
in the first instance. Should you by any chance remain undecided 
where to go, write a list of the stations west of Omaha, shake them 
all up in your hat, draw one at hap-hazard, and stop there. If in 
doubt what to do, make a second list of your various gifts—whether 
of blacking boots, taking photographs, shoeing horses, or carrying 
bundles—and select one on the same principle. In the long run 
you will do better than you would have done in England. But, 
coupled with this advice, bear in mind that they tell a story of a 
poor Irishman landing in New York, and chancing on a silver dollar 
that lay by the wharf. He kicked it away contemptuously, saying, 
“Tl not be bothered with the likes of you; I’ll just wait till the 
streets where the gold does be.” The story may very well be true to 
the letter. It certainly is in the spirit, and emigrants who do not 
see its moral for themselves, will hardly profit by having it explained 
to them. 

Early on the fourth day I turned back towards New York, varying 
the latter half of the journey, but taking the same line as far as 
Omaha. We passed again among the docile Chinamen, Pintes with 
their vermillion-daubed cheeks, Pawnees with crafty, cruel faces, 
not to enlarge on Diggers, Sioux, or Shohones. We toiled painfully 
up the western sierras, whistled fast down the eastern inclines, 
wearily over the alkali desert, contemptuously past Salt Lake City, 
and took breath for the climb up the Rocky Mountains, whence we 
shot quiet and quick down the sloping prairie-land into Omaha: We 
crossed the Missouri, and again took train for the east, running 
along the Mississippi swamps, over the long, frail bridge that spans 
their river, past Lake Michigan, into and through Chicago, down the 
main street of Altona (with no exclusiveness about fencing ourselves 
off from its other traffic), through murky, smoky Pittsburg, that 
unmans the Sheffield exile, by the Ohio banks within pistol-shot of 
Kentucky, up-hill for many a mile till we had mounted the Alleg- 
hanies, twisting snake-like in and out among their tops, and rushing 
down the farther slope, pulled up in the early morning at New York. 
Six days’ travel, end on, had done it; and any doubt I might have 
felt as to our whereabouts would have been dispelled by a gentlemanly 
stranger, who introduced himself before I had fairly left the train, 
and proposed to sell me a bogus ticket for Liverpool, that was worth 
exactly the paper it was printed on—which was bad. 

R. H. Inaris Syxnor. 






































THE SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE. 


A NEW era opened before us with the year 1871, for England is 

at last to have education for all her people. It is nearly forty 
years since it was first debated in Parliament whether public money 
should be appropriated for aiding or creating schools; the party who 
then on principle preferred popular ignorance to instruction were 
powerful and numerous enough still to make it a very hard struggle 
indeed to get any educational measure passed. Gradually things 
have changed since then, as public opinion moved powerfully in new 
directions; the amount of knowledge which it was conjectured might 
safely be given without destroying the social and political institutions 
of the country—without pulling down Church and State, and reducing 
peers’ daughters to cook and sweep floors in the absence of servants— 
has from time to time been enlarged; and for some years past the 
question has been, not “Shall the people be educated?” but “ How 
can we do it?” This question was last year finally settled—in such 
fashion, at least, as such things can be settled in this country. The 
principle is laid down, the mode of working it sketched in outline, 
and the detail will be gradually shaped out by individual and 
collective effort. 

It was not to be expected that we should have a complete and 
uniform system such as may be imposed upon a nation by centralised 
or arbitrary governments, since we cannot have this or any of the 
few other advantages of such governments while rejecting with 
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abhorrence all their inevitable accompaniments. Nor can we have 
such a system as might be established in » country where no rival 
sects existed, or where one at least was so predominant as to make 
differences of no practical importance. In England we have to 
establish national education under greater difficulties than probably 
ever beset such an enterprise before; and we may be well content 
that a compromise has been effected, by means of which a beginning 
will be made. Such a work once begun, no man can bid it stop. 

During the elections to the School boards—the setting up the 
first machinery for the new work—though some signs of old evils 
were painfully prominent, there were many hopeful symptoms to set 
against them. The first of these was the fact of so large a number 
of persons, of various positions and fortunes, having been willing to 
come forward to undertake hard work—and probably unpopular 
work—without recompense of any kind, cither in money or social 
distinction ; for there are few more healthy signs of activity in a 
nation than the amount of unpaid labour performed by those who 
might unblamed fold their hands in indolent ease. It has been 
indeed a growing fashion among us to decry such labour; and it may 
not always compare favourably with that given for a salary by men 
trained to the particular work that has to be done. But a nation can 
afford to look over a few mistakes, or even many, for the sake of a 
great engino of national good; and it would be a day of gloomy 
foreboding to England that saw the leisure class, and even those who 
have but scanty leisure to spare, set aside from the many kinds of 
work in which hitherto they have taken an active interest, in order 
that it might be more systematically done by paid officials, whose 
interest is with the government that pays them, not with the people 
they serve. We have seen too painfully of late in France what it is 
for men to stand as mere units under the functionaries who govern 
them, without any habit of working together; no influence on the 
side of the rich, no respect for proved worth on the side of the poor, 
no natural leaders, in a word, for that vast mass which has the force 
of numbers if led, and all the weakness of a multitude if left to 
themeelves—the difference between an army and a mob, which tells 
in the same way in civil as in military matters. 

Another hopeful sign during the elections to the School boards 
was the very large majority in most, if not all, of the constituencies 
in favour of religious education. The people welcomed the setting 
aside of differences that spring from formularies and sectarian shib- 
boleths; but they would have the teaching which should keep before 
the children’s eyes God’s law above man’s law, and an inheritance 
beyond this world for all the toiling sons of earth. 

Next, there seemed great hope for the future in the liberal feeling 
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evidenced by the ready acceptance of women’s claim to share in this 
work. Unfortunately, only few came forward; they were unpre- 
pared for the occasion, and thus lot it go by, to the bitter regret of 
many now. But those who did presont themselves found less oppo- 
sition, and much wider welcome, than could have been anticipated. 
Among the working men especially their candidature found ready 
and strong support; and Mrs. William Grey's failure in Chelsea 
may entirely be attributed to the exclusion of such lange numbers of 
working men from the polling owing to the very inefficient 
arrangements made to mect pressure of voters late in the day 
when working hours were over, ‘To this class the principle of 
admitting ladies to the board was a practical question ; they con- 
sidered it in the interest of their own children. When a man was 
asked why he had actively canvaseed for a lady who was a total 
stranger to him, he answered, “I read hor address, and I have two 
girls of my own.”” 

This fecling among the working men is connected with another of 
the cheering signs we have beon able to note of late, namely, their 
anxiety to have the new schools, and to have them efficient. This 
is most important; for, although the Education Act permits com- 
pulion, it will always be very difficult to enforce in England. 
Evory groat and wiso moasure must always be in advance of the 
opinion of the majority, and it is therefore one of the evils inseparable 
from free institutions that the decisions of the wise cannot be acted 
upon till they can be made agreeable to the wishes of the ignorant. 
A repressive measure might only be unpopular, but a coercive measure 
Be ee mene net ie Men have too long held their 

individual froodom of action as something sacred, and inseparable from. 
the name of Englishman, to make it easy to meddle with it even for 
the best of purposes. It is therefore of the first importance that 
parents should themselves desire education for their children, and the 
feeling is one that will inevitably grow as education becomes better 
and more general. Other difficulties will then bo forced to give way ; 
and it may be found out in timo that farmers have no right to starvo 
the intelligence of the poor man’s children under threat of starving 
their bodies, and that they possess no natural privilege beyond the 
manufacturer or the owner of mines, to warrant their deciding, without 
control or appeal, on what conditions they will employ children’s 
labour. 


‘As I said above, it is of tho first importance, in a country whore 
ion will not easily be enforced, to create a desire for education. 
Unfortunately, it atill almost needs to be created in the majority of 
every class umong us. Of course in all the so-called educated classes 
there is certain amount of instruction which must be had for the 
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sake of fashion, or profit, or respectability ; but while such are the 
grounds on which it is cared for among them, it is no wonder if at 8 
lower grade of society it is not cared for at all. In the country the poor 
seem generally to consider that sending their children to school— 
and, indeed, to church also—is a compliment to the clergyman; and, 
accordingly, if anything in his ways or in his wife’s ways gives 
offence, if some unwelcome reproof is given about the boys’ rough 
manners, or the girls’ over-dress, or they conceive themselves to be 
neglected by the omission of the expected number of visits, they 
avenge their wrongs by keeping the children from school. In 
Scotland, where popular education has existed since the Reformation, 
and where the universities are not encumbered with an expensive 
collegiate system, we find sacrifices made by parents to educate their 
children which few indeed would care to make in England. And 
the same spirit stirs the young minds. There is something touching 
in the stories we read of the lads going up to a Scotch university, 
living in some poor garret of Edinburgh or Glasgow, depending 
mainly for subsistence on the supplies of oatmeal sent from the distant 
home, content to abridge the scanty comforts which even in that 
rude mountain home were considered necessaries; but feeding the 
necessities of their spiritual being the while at the highest sources. 
And this not as a rare and great thing, not done by men of genius 
only, who in all ages and countries have despised the wants of the body 
if the wants of the mind could be supplied, and have left as noble 
records in England, as elsewhere, of the triumphant struggle of mental 
power against fate, but done by lads of average intelligence, simply 
bent on securing the higher culture they required before beginning 
the practical work of life. The same thing may, I believe, be found 
in every country where open and cheap universities offer their teaching 
to all classes. I remember some people of good bourgeois family 
at Lucerne who eked out mall means by letting part of their house 
to travellers, whom they also provided with board. The mistress 
did most of the cooking herself to save wages, and she and her husband 
lived habitually on black bread and soupe maigre, only at intervals 
touching meat; but they spoke with pride of their two sons, one a 
teacher, the other a minister, whom, in the midst of their own priva- 
tions, they had sent to a German university. 

‘We cannot doubt that this earnest spirit in the parent acts as 
a powerful stimulus on the young. It is said that in German univer- 
sities about one-third of the young men are more or less idle, greatly 
stimulated thereto, in the first year especially, by the sudden contrast 
of the perfect freedom of the university life with the great strictness 
of their schools. Without any such excuse, it may be feared that at 
Oxford or Cambridge the German proportion between the idle and 
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the studious would be reversed, and that, in spite of their boasted 
system of discipline and supervision, we might be glad to find onc- 
third of the students really working to any purpose. 

‘Ono of the strangest phenomena to be observed among ib atti 
present day is this indifference to knowledge that we find in all 
classes of the country, and the apparent impossibility of kindling 
ny desire for it in the young. We multiply teaching, and the pro- 
portion of youths who cannot pass an entrance examination for col- 
loge or u profexsion isnot lessened, We make examinations more and 
more severe, and the students depend more and more on tho 
cramming tutors. We increase the prizes to be nttained by study, 
and the forcing process of study is continued till the prize is gained, 
and then the strain is relaxed, and the mind reverts to more congenial 
pursuits, Nocossity alone keeps any but minds of a rare order in 
the paths of learning; but, since that necessity rules widely among 
us, much hard brain-work is done for this or that definite purpose; 
and owing to this it happens that, in spite of that general indifference 
to culture, the average of instruction is raised, and we find that the 
tone of conversation even in ordinary society, like the general tone 
of English newspapers and periodicals, is higher than would be found 
in the same circles abroad. The rosults of mental labour have been 80 
multiplied around us that the least willing cannot help partly learning 
much which the studious of former generations could scarcely havo 
acquired with years of toil; but they accept the advantage as one of 
the many due to the favoured generations of the nineteenth century, 
and show no increased value for the labour or the culture by which 
they profit. We find more real respect for knowledge among the 
artisans of our large towns than in other classes, higher or lower, 
But neither is this disinterested; for knowledge is for them the 
great stepping-stone to advancement—it wins for them not money 
only; ba a higher social position—and thus may seem a more honour- 
able thing in their eyes than in those of the gentleman, who uses it 
to gain wealth or professional success, but whose social position is 
fixed by birth, irrespective of such adventitious circumstances aa 
knowledge or ignorance, 

But if it be true that indifference to intellectual culture prevails so 
widely in England, in spite of the undoubted market value of know- 
ledge at onr peculiar stage of civilization, to what is so Inmentable 
a fact to be reforred ? Is it fair to uscribe it to deficiencies in the 
teacher? Partly, no doubt, it must be laid to their charge, or, at 
least, to the charge of those who order the methods of teaching; but 
it would not be just to seek there for more than a portion of the evil. 
For we must remembor that, in this matter of inspiring a wish to 
learn, the teacher can derive no help from the authority which enables 
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him to perform the other duties of his responsible office. Authority 
regulates the framework of education, it can breathe no spirit into 
it; individual or public influence can alone effect that result—the 
influence, that is, of society or of the teacher. But, as regards the 
latter, can we possibly expect that so subtle a power as that of 
influence should be possessed by the large body of men who devote 
themselves to practical education? (Can we expect more from them 
—with here and there a bright exception—than this: that they 
shall give the full weight of authority and example to that moral 
influence which belongs to discipline and method, and life in common, 
aided by the repression of positive evil? Is it possible, under 
ordinary circumstances, that the ruler of many can penetrate nearer 
than this to the hearts and minds of the individuals he outwardly 
governs? I fear not. More might probably be done by personal 
exertion, by direct communication with pupils, than is generally 
attempted ; still it must be owned that the slow, and gentle and 
difficult exercise of influence is too much to expect generally from 
those who can ensure every external success by the exercise of 
authority. 

But if this be true in England, it must be true wherever the same 
relations of master and pupil exist elsewhere. How is it, then, that 
in other countries, and above all in Germany, large numbers are 
inspired with a desire to learn, which we see so little trace of among 
us? To answer that question we must see what power comes into 
operation to educate the child when the schoolmaster drops his 
unfinished task, and that power is public opinion.“ Opinione regina 
del mondo,” wrote the old Italian scholar long ago, and far more 
queenly is the power in these days of publicity than it ever was 
then, The opinion of home, the opinion of the school, that of a 
profession or a university next, and finally that of the world repre- 
sented by that minute portion of the universe, our own country, 
which is the world to each one of us. If, therefore, it may be supposed, 
on common psychological grounds, that schoolmasters are not 
generally more gifted with the power of influence in Germany than 
in England, it remains to inquire what there is in the state of society 
among us that produces a comparatively low tone of feeling on this 
subject. When we find a marked peculiarity pervading the various 
classes of @ country, there must be something underlying society 
which is silently working in that direction—something, the result 
perhaps of long currents of national tradition, or habits, or tastes, 
which tend to prevail wherever there is not a strong opposing indi- 
vidual bent. It will perhaps be most easy to discover what that 
something is if we examine what public opinion does and does not 
require of men in England. What is the ideal of manliness that 
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may fairly be held up as national ideal before tho eyes of English 
Doys? It requires courage, high spirit, contempt for a Vie and for 


balanced by a yet stricter notion of their duties to him, and of the 
freedom to be claimed or insisted on within the bounds of positive 
Inw, and a certain hurdworking perseverance when work of either 
hand or brain is clearly necessary. These things public opinion 
exacts; none of them can man or boy openly repudiate without repro- 
bation; and to them he will do well to add—if he would have any 
influence—respect for religion, interest in politics, and a conviction 
of the superiority of our institutions over those of any other nation. 
Tf the practical standard too often falls short even of this, thank 
God it often also risws far higher in every runk of life; and that the 
ideal of the English upper class has successfully challenged com- 
parison with other national idoals is proved by the fact that the very 
word gentleman, Which expresses it, has passod into other languages 
to denote that peculiar assemblage of high qualities which birth 
alone will not transmit nor mere intellectual culture bestow. 

But now let us look for a moment at some of these things which 
the opinion of England docs not require, which yet might be indi- 
vidually or nationally desirable. First, then, it has not required 
high culture; using the term “ high” in a relative sonee, according 
to the class of society we consider at the moment. It has not, for 
instanee, required such culture of a technical kind from our artisans, 
nor of n philosophical or scientific kind from the so-called educated 
class, nor of an esthetic kind from those who have leisure, and might 
have taste; nor has it required fill now that our nation at large 
should have any culture at all. It has not required that our legis- 
lators should etudy politics, It has not branded as a social disgrace 
the ignorance of those whose nullity becomes a force, weighted as it 
ix with wealth and rank and prestige, in the eyes of the people. It 
has not cared to inquire curiously into the sources of the wealth it 
has raised to a title of honour, because, though honouring industry, it 
thas above all honoured success—successful intellect, as well ax 
avcoossful trade, but only if it bring the sume tangible results, 
Accordingly, what public opinion requires we possess, while the love 
of knowledge, the most elevating passion of the human soul after 
love of God and of our fellow-creatures, is practically non-existent as 
a force influencing society. Can we then wonder if our efforts to 
inspire the young with a desiro to learn should in general eignally 
fail? The boy at school knows that in the small world around him, 
and probably in hia own home also, not a creature will think the 
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better of him for his Greek and Latin, unless they are of such an 
order as to open a progpect of some substantial advantage. Asa 
matter of obedience, of general good conduct, or of pride in position, 
he may strive to keep his place in class; but that is not what really 
stirs his ambition unless some prize is to be won by it. He needs 
no prize for the efforts that win honour on the river or the play- 
ground, for the laurel-wreath will ever be enough when the triumph 
it conscorates is hailed by popular enthusiasm. 

Tho boy goes to college, and public opinion there requires that he 
shall be a “good fellow,” that, if given to the vanity of reading, he 
should cloak that, like other sins, under a gentleman-like semblance 
of indifference, or that he should have at least the tangible excuse 
of some money reward to plead, if he abandons the struggle with 
oars for the struggle in the schools, Even the latter will win 
respect, if successful; but less for the knowledge of which the 
honours are the stamp than for the price that knowledge may bear 
in the world’s markets. If, instead of going to college, the boy is 
destined for the army, he knows he must go through the Jore of 
working for an examination ; but he also knows that not a soul in 
his public, not a man in the regimont he hopes to join, not a com- 
manding officer of any corps to which he may be attached, will think 
the better of him for having made a certain amount of knowledge 
his own by honest study, than for having crammed the mere signs of 
it into his memory during three months’ drudgery with a tutor. 
Vain, indeed, must it be to hope, while such is the state of public 
opinion on matters of education, that we shall have staff-officers 
such as Prussia possesses, or universities like those of Germany, 
where professors’ lectures, numbering more in a term than Oxford and 
Cambridge together offer in a year, are thronged with students, who 
work under no college discipline, and with no hope of reward except 
the degree which is a necessary step to some profession, or the dis- 
tinction which earnest study confers where knowledge is held in 
honour. 

It has been often said that the absence of political life in Germany 
and her small external trade withdrew men from practical life, and 
enlarged the class of students. It may be so in some measure; but 
it is at least worth considering if practical life—that is generally 
mere money-getting pursuits—so absorb men in England, whether 
we are not nationally poorer in the midst of our boasted wealth, for 
losing the influence of a class whose pursuits are of a nobler kind; 
whether our commerce—ay, or even our justly-cherished political 
institutions—may not be a snare to us if they favour a bustling 
ignorance and hide from men’s eyes all they are neglecting, while 
treading with their whole energy those public highways to success. 
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Mr. M. Arnold has written much that bears in the same sense 
upon these subjects, and through all the quaintness and mannerism 
of his mode of expressing it thero runs a deop voin of truth that we 
ehould do well to search out and ponder over, Ho is unfortunately, I 
fear, too little English in his sympathies to do all the good that 
might be expected from him, for contempt never yet exercised w 
wide or wholesome influence ; but his witty no less than his earnest 
words deserve to be remembered; and it will truly be a good day 
for England when public opinion honours high culture. 

‘That degraded form of teaching alluded to above, which aime only 
at cramming the pupil’s memory for a given time, is no less de- 
plorable in the interests of morals than in the interests of sound 
instraction. The boy who crams for an examination, and sees 
parents and tutors satisfied if the result be successful, has learnt 
from them the first lesson in dishonesty of purpose, of which that 
want of thoroughness in work is only a sign, and they may well 
dread the effect of thut lesson upon the future. ‘Tho flimsy studios 
will be soon Jaid aside und forgotten; but the low habit they have 
helped to form may go with him into life, and, whatever his 
business or position, may show itself in that dishonest shuffling 
through work, which early habits of upright industry would have 
made him feel must be done effectually, if taken into honest hands to 
do. J. Baptiste Say, in speaking of French and English workmen, 
contrasted favourably the thorough, conscientious finish of the 
English work with the surface beauty of the French. This was 
written forty years ago or more, Could the same be said now? 
T fear not. And the slipshod work that excessive competition and 
hurry to be rich have favoured, to the disgrace of cur commerce, is 
fayoured intellectually, and therefore through the highest forms of 
labour, by the miserable system of teaching just spoken of, und by 
money rewards given for a certain scale of attainment, instead of 
hgaeerectiaod 6 knowledge and to the men who devote them- 
solves carnestly to its pursuit, 

A state of public opinion so widely prevailing must, as I said 
before, have some deep underlying causes in national hi 
national character which it would be well to seek out; but such an 
attempt-would be beyond mg: limits, if not beyond my powers: Teon 
barely indicate certain facts in our national development that may 
haye contributed to this stato of things, Such, for instance, as the 
early importance of trade in England; the enorgy devoted through 
generations to the conquest of our liberties, and to self-government ; 
the wealth of the country making wealth seem the more needful to 
individuals, and stimulating energy in the direction of money-making 
pursuits; the form of our national religion settled rather by practical 
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politicians than by studious theologians; the importance of machinery 
in our iar circumstances of population, and of mineral wealth, 
turning the attention of scientific men to practical rather than to 
theoretical studies—all these, and many other things among our 
best and our worst national peculiarities, might be considered as 
having tended to give that overweening importance to active life, 
which is doubtless the most obvious proximate cause of the indifference 
to knowledge, unless available for some worldly purpose. But we 
cannot enter into such matters now; enough that we are foreed to 
own the fact, and to look around us for a possible remedy. To 
effect a change in public opinion is the work of years; but the fint 
preparations of such a change must be begun in a series of small 
attempts, operating at first unseen, within the narrow boundaries 
that limit individual effort. Here, then, the humblest help may be of 
value. 

It may seem startling to many if, first among the resources I 
would turn to with hope, I mention the agency of women. It ia no 
new opinion of mine that women, in proportion to their means, more 
often than men, show love of knowledge for its own sake. With 
men this feeling belongs to minds of a high order; but all women— 
and they are many—who have cared for mental cultivation, have 
been urged by love of knowledge alone, since no worldly gain could 
possibly be so achieved by them; nor has it even generally been a 
source of social distinction, except when aided by position or by 
a literary clique, and such success could rarely indeed compare with 
that of a pretty singer or of a graceful adventuress. Yet even when 
learning was utterly reprobated for women, many studied earnestly 
in private; and since the realms of knowledge have been thrown 
open to them, numbers have shown a degree of eagerness in seixing 
the newly-offered advantages which is full of promise for the future. 
Society has reaped bitter fruit enough from its indifference to the 
education of girls, from the ignorant carelessness with which it 
neglected even to ask the question how the mothers of the next 
generation were being trained. But now a better course has been 
entered upon, and a most beneficial effect upon education generally 
may be hoped from the change. 

‘We must ever remember that the first influence that tells upon s 
child is that of home, and the home influence in nine cases out of 
ten is that of the mother. A man’s activity, whether in private or 
professional pursuits, will always seem toa child like a part of some 
other life, that he only touches at rare points; but the mother’s 
activity wraps him round, and carries him on with it. Let it be 
worthy, let it be the result of lofty thought and purpose, and the 
young mind can scarcely fail to receive its impress. Her work has 
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nothing to do with that great outer world! to which neither she nor 
her child belong, but is carried on in the sight of God and of the 
Young creatures she is striving to lead up to God. I do not fear to 
Ee Bl oe repeated—that all that 

deserves the name of education must begin at home, and therefore 
be in the mother’s hands. Tf we would raise the standard of national 
culture or of national morality, let us lay the foundation there. The 
better we understand the nature of true education, the more clearly 
shall wo sce this, und rejoice that among the things which make a 
now era now for England is this—that Parliamont has recognised 
the right of girls to sharo in national endowments, and the right of 
women to be elected to the bourds which are to regulate the eduea- 
‘tion of young children. 

‘The less people, on the other hand, aroable to appreciate education 
in its truest sense, the more they expect’ from mere schooling. Tho 
more careless the parents are of their own power, the more firmly 
they seem to believe in the omnipotence of the schoolmaster, who has 
scarcely one of their numberless advantages, who must seek the 
influence they ought to exert almost without an effort, who must 
carefully study what they ought to know almost intuitively, who 
must slowly win the confidence which is theirs by right of all that 
is holiest in human nature, who must practise from principle the 
Kindness, the forbearance, the patient hopefulness, which thoy find 
planted by God's hand in their own hearts. 

‘This true, that under all disadvantages, the systematic life of school, 
the reign of uniform Inw, are most bencticial; but the effects are too 
often transitory, because they have beon too mechanically produced. 
‘The faults repressed (which are genorally those of temper ar idle- 
ness) reappear as the school influence is removed. The boy who has 
curbed his passion or worked for distinction in that world of strangers, 
‘Sinks again to the level of a self-indulgent or frivolous home. It is 
the congenial ntmosphore in which the young life first expanded 
which broathes tho real life into its pulses still. 

‘Thus the attempt to create a wish to lenrn fails at schools, because 
it Has fuiled, or never been tried, at home, Education, which ia 
essentially the training of motives which shall act upon the will, ix 
neglected at that carly stage where everything ought to have been 
favourable to it, and sinks later into mere instruction and routine 
where nothing touches tho heart or inner springs of action at all. 
But since the work of school must be done in preparation for tho 
work of the world, and some active energy therefore must be roused, 

to the selfish motives, which are ever ready to be stirred — 

to vanity, ambition, jealousy, or greed; and these, stirred at school, 

find a wider ficld and a stronger impulse when school is’ over, till 
112 
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selfishness threatens to poison the life-blood of the nation. Enlight- 
ened selfishness may be made a very attractive and plausible theory 
in the hands of a philosopher, but it is hard to be understood in the 
philosopher's view by the unenlightened possessor of senses craving 
to be satisfied. And a most dangerous doctrine will it prove to be 
when all avenues of pleasure are opened wider than of yore, when 
fortunes can be made and squandered in less time than our fathers 
took to amass a competence, when cosmopolitan wanderings have 
loosened the ties of country, and love of ease may shelter itself under 
the holy garb of love of peace. 

Such is the training under which all disinterested impulse—and 
of course love of knowledge among the rest—must perish ; yet with 
a little more trouble at first, with earlier care at home, where heart 
speaks to heart before the understanding is open to formulas of 
instruction, we should find the idea of duty to be as universal a lever 
as selfishness. The appeal to conscience finds a response in every 
human being; but whether or not he will act upon the feeling #0 
awakened, the power and the duration of the impulse are matters of 
education. As educators, we have to choose between duty and 
selfishness ; the whole world, and all our dealings in it, may become 
subject to one or the other. Under the one rule all high sentiment, 
all lofty purpose, is ignored—there is one small centre to all action; 
under the other, everything that can elevate human nature is stirred, 
for we work as Christ worked, to do the will of our Father that is in 
heaven ; and there is no region of truth, of beauty, of love, in which 
we shall not see our way the better for seeking to do that will more 
perfectly. In the one we move forward with the highest ideals ever 
before us, in the other we live and move and have our being amid 
the sordid realities that gratify our own paltry ambitions. Can any 
one doubt the effect of two such different systems upon education? 
‘When we look upon all nature as one harmonious revelation and 
manifestation of the Unseen and the Eternal, we feel under one law 
for all things, and no portion of life is without its ray of guiding 
light. In that great Presence which is felt to wrap us round, self is 
obscured, the poor small centre is displaced, and the true proportions 
of the universe, and of our work therein, become more and more 
apparent. 

‘And thoughts such as these, which, could they become part of the 
nation’s life, would breathe a new spirit into all the dull mechanism 
of existence—such thoughts may be instilled, little by little, as the 
fruit of each day’s simple reading lesson, did we appeal more to the 
heart and imagination, instead of caring only to store the memory or 
quicken the apprehension for dry processes of learning. Whatever 
be the subject of the lessons, the teacher can draw from it some con- 
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clusions which never could have occurred to the blundering, half 
awakened mind of the child. Supposing it to be geography, what a 
new world may be then revealed by a few glimpses of distant lands, 
of various climates, and the varied aspects of nature belonging to 
them; or agriculture, whose routine the village child knows 2somo- 
thing about, while he is too ignorant to wonder at the change of the 
seasons, at the marvels of decay and reproduction, at the dew, and 
the frost, und the life-giving sun. Supposing him to plod over an 
outline of English history, became heat: bce 
‘use of to open his eyes to somo notion of God's providence among 

nations of the earth, sheconihe amigos heact eae 
the braye and the true ever struggling on, here winning x nation’s 
freedom, there doing deeds of heroism whose tale may kindlein those 
young souls a kindred spirit? Or, if the teacher turn to more homely 
annals, he may show how the same spirit that led the patriot or the 
martyr to the scaffold works in daily self-sacrifice, in daily preference of 
froth and honesty to ull the rewards the world can hold out, und tho 
sanction of Christ’s own work upon earth, given to that quiet 
* goingabout to do good,” affords the highest lesson of all, coming so 
naturally to close all the lessons of history or of homo, Even the 
driest task over which school-hours are apent, the weary counting of 
figures, which wom the very dry bones of learning, even this might 
have a life and a moaning, if tho child know that such counting is 
the first step towards measuring tho heavens and the earth, the first 
step towards knowing soimething of those infinite regions whose 
mysterious beauty is only revealed in the solemn watches of the 
night, and which in all languages have seemed to present tho fittest 
image man could have of the dwelling-place of the Almighty. 

These few words were necessary to illustrate my meaning, but 
convey, T um aware, a poor idea of the teaching I propose—the teach- 
ing of religion through the all-pervading senseof God's presence, and 
of his laws in nature, in society, in the heart of man, through con- 
science. No lesson, E repeat, however simplo its subject, howover 
near to or however remote from tho daily experience of the child, can 
fail to afford some illustration of the wonderful order of the universe, 
the relations of man to man,or of man to God. Therefore T said 
that with u little more trouble we might find as universal a lever as 
the selfish motives we appeal to now, and by which we stimulate 
some outward activity and deacen the life within, 

Tn all our work with the young, tho power of speaking simply and 
forcibly is of far more importance than is commonly supposed, and 
should be made an essential requisite in masters and mistresses of 
schools. In home life the outpouring of a full mind in conversation, 
not even addressed to the young, but carried on freely in their 
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presence, has more influence than mere reading; and certainly in 
teaching, books can seldom suffice. How comparatively few grown 
persons know how to read a book! If they resent the imputation, let 
them test their method of doing so by Locke’s views of the art 
of reading,* and they will probably confess to some shortcoming. 
But how, then, can we expect children to read for themselves all a 
given book should teach them? If after toiling through a certain 
number of pages they can recollect a few prominent facts, we ought, 
under the circumstances, to be satisfied; but then we have no right 
to wonder if the children of our own class can only be stimulated to 
reading by a continual supply of new books, and illustrated books, 
while the children of the poor, after all the instruction so painfully 
given, show none of the results of education. As well may we talk 
of a man asa traveller because he has bought a railway ticket, as of 
a child being educated to whom we have just given the key to know- 
ledge. This is readily admitted as far as reading and writing are 
concerned; but the same methods may be pursued through a whole 
cyclopmdia of learning, and leave the pupil equally ignorant of all 
the higher purposes of instruction, while a thoughtful mind, ponder- 
ing on the commonest things at the very threshold of school-teaching, 
will lead the child to— 


«Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


The quotation is a trite one; would that the practice it points to 
were equally common ! 

In our higher forms of instruction, the drynesa of the method is 
all the more striking, from the wider field naturally opened for some- 
thing better. The whole course is addressed to creatures with certain 
faculties of apprehension and memory, with the mysterious addition 
of souls to be saved that aro dealt with on Sunday; but of fecling 
and imagination and capabilities of enthusiasm, all that gives fire 
and passion and sustained energy to human nature, no notice is taken. 
Boys learn to stifle emotion, to be ashamed of feeling, to give no 
utterance to imagination—thus shutting out so many avenues by 
which noble influences might act upon them. In the appointed 
studies there seems to be an actual dread lest the soul of the litera- 
ture or the history should be felt, and interfere with the dissection of 
the dead body. The pupils read the heroic decds of olden times with 
a view to parsing the sentence in which they are recorded. They 
learn the poctry which has fired tho souls of men for nearly three 
thousand years for the sake of scanning its mechanical construction, 
and of being thus enabled to set any nonsense to the same measure. 

* Locke, “ Conduct of the Human Understanding.” 
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In the matter of amugements, which, being undor regulation, niny 
fairly be considered aa belonging to the gystem of education, we find the 
same neglect of all that could stir or refine imagination. Dexterity 
and strength of Himb und contempt for pain are taught by the 
games, and worthy of all praise is the attention given to physical 
training; but the Greek was before us in this, and did not neglect: 
the nobler arts, Tho samo crowd that thundered its applause for the 
vietor in the Olympian chariot race bestowed a crown on Herodotus 
reading his history. The English youth comes forth from the dry, 
plodding of the class-room, and finds that feats of physical prowess 
alone arouse the enthusiasm which, unconsciously perhaps, his half 
starved soul has craved for. Why should we wonder at the result ? 
Lot the refined ploasures be as little eared for as knowledge, let tho 
civilian be as ignorant of art as tho officer of the scientific part of bis 
profession, still, so long ax the University boat-mee is ran, and 
Lord's Cricket-ground witnesses its yearly triumphs, what true 
Britain will doubt that the sun of Kngland must cver shine abovo 
all other earthly suns? 

Hore, again, we might take a lesson and a warning from Germany. 
Tf weask what has been the moral force which has enabled the 
Prussian Government to hurl the musses of the German nation om 
the devoted plains of France, we shall find that no small clement of 
that force has been in the ardour kindled by the songs of Arndt nd 
others, in which for sixty years and more each new generation of 
German youth has been learning hatred of France, thirst for revenge, 
craying for conquest under the veil of devotion to an ideal Father 
land, which nover hud an existence till now in the form imaged out 
by the poet's vision. Wherever the young men gathered, their songs 


wore heard. They echoed through halls.and strectaby camp-fires, om 


mountain sides, on the shores of the mighty river they idolized in their 
poetic worship, And thue, when the fulness of time had come, when 
the stealthy preparations were complete which counted so unerringly 
on the weak folly of one nation and the highly-wrought feelings of 
the other, when the desired opportunity ocourred, or was prompted, 
and bad been quickly and dexterously seized, the long-nursed enthu~ 
‘sinem burst all bounds; a mere political war became a holy crusade, 
and a great people rushed forth to a promeditated dood of spoliation 
in the spirit of martyrs to.a sacred cause. God preserve us from the 
temptation of direoting to such an end the cultivation which should, 
before overything, bind nations together; but when we see what 
power may be infused into a people by working on foclings and 
imagination, wo may at least ask oursclvos, as a most serious question, 
whether eystems of education aro wise that treat all such portions of 


our nature as of no account P 
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Next, then, to a higher tone of home training, it is a higher class 
of educators that we want if we hope to influence public opinion on 
these matters; and no small study and preparation can fit for that 
office. If the new School Boards do anything towards providing 
effectual means for the training required, and devise any trustworthy 
test of the results, they will by that alone have conferred an 
inestimable benefit on the eountry. In schools for the richer classes 
it is, alas! no one’s business to inquire into the aptitudes of those 
who undertake one of the most onerous and most solemn responsi- 
bilities of human life. Accordingly, one might suppose that fitness 
naturally followed on a sound knowledge of Greek, grammar, the 
alphabet of mathematics, or on a good manner and a Parisian accent, 
according to the sex; but, in schools for the poor, we fortunately are 
armed by the law with the power of being more exacting, and I trust 
the power will not be neglected. 

The subtle gift of influence which, crowning a considerable 
assemblage of intellectual and moral qualities, makes the perfect 
educator, is necessarily most rare. It is only here and there that 
one human mind possesses that keen sympathy, that insight into the 
workings of our common nature, which enable it to sway other minds, 
to direct their sympathies, to breathe in some sense its own spirit 
into them. Great commanders have held this sway, great orators 
wield it for a time, women not infrequently exercise it in some measure, 
and at long intervals, from the days of Abelard to our own, some 
earnest teacher has been gifted with it. And nor orator, nor states- 
man, nor leader of armies can wield it with euch great, such lasting 
benefit to his country as the teacher whose office we hold not in 
sufficient esteem to honour the gifts that grace it. But if ever 
culture is to hold its right place among us, if we really wish to see 
education take the place of mechanical instruction, if we ever hope to 
see our youth, stirred by the love of knowledge, value mental training 
as they now value the training of their physical strength, we must 
raise the social condition of the teacher in the various ranks in which 
he exercises his profession. This is especially the case as regards 
women, who, if born in the ranks of the gentry, actually lose caste by 
devoting themselves to that office which approaches nearest to the 
mother’s holy mission; and who, if born in a lower position, are 
never allowed to rise from it. This is one of the most absurd and 
unjust of our many unjust and absurd social conventionalisms. Tho 
position of a tutor ina private family is not an enviable one; but 
that of the governess is menial in comparison. The well-educated 
mistress of a national school is left to wear out her much-tried nerves 
in depressing solitude, because the farmers’ wives do not think her 
fit company for their genteel circle! 
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«aid in reply that the highest 

, they claim naturally a better social 
thelr clerical office. But this only shows the confasion of the:public 
mind on the subject. Doubtless the mere fact that clergymen, who, 
ex officio, hold a cortain position, so often devote themselves to teach- 
ing, risos the public estimation of the calling; and as they aro 
necessarily university men, the university standard becomes that by 
which the highest class of teachers are judged. So far the condition 
of things is a right one, and the effect good. Such a standard is just 
what women are now aiming to possess through the college educa- 
tion and the other high-class examinations lately opened to them. 
But when wo go beyond this, and honour a teacher, not for the 
profession in which he does good service, but for that which ho bas 
not chosen to exercise, it is a mischievous mockery, tending to add 
4 false prestige to the already great prestige of the clerical body, 
and to depress the class of teachers who do not belong to that body. 
It follows, naturally enough, from this false position of affairs, that 
our one high reward for the distinguished master of a school is to 
take him from the sphere of work and influenco he is fitted for by 
nature and long training; and to place him in a wholly different one, 
for which probably he has neither inclination nor aptitude, On 
this principle we saw, not long ago, a certain promotion to the 
episcopal bench, which made no little noise at the time; but 
the many and angry objections made against it, I believe no ono 
thought of putting forth the only valid one—that so many men are 
fit to bo bishops, and so fow worthy to be schoolraastors ! 

Mr, Froude, in his able but most: sad review af our “progress,” 
treated lately with contempt our schemes for giving education to the 
people. He seems to think, not only (aa we all must agree) that 
sharpening the wits will not increase the moral force of a nation, but 
that in some way that force is thereby lessened. Even if one were 
obliged to accept this view, still, a retrograde movement not being 
possible, we should have to look our actual difficulties in the fuce, 
and to deal with the existing elements of socicty—such as they have 
been made by time and changes, by miatakes of rulers and mistakes of 
tho governed—by the real progres offected, and the delusions that 
have seemed progross, It would still be worse than useless to 
attempt to stem the current which brought us where we are, when 
our utmost efforts can only hope to influence its future course. To 
hear a powerful voice raised against ninetecnth-century conceit is at 
all times pleosant; but the pleasure would be turned into bitter woe 
to mo did I believe the progress of the nation to be so small as Mr: 
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Froude represents it. Power equal to his own would be needed to 
strike again one by one the chords that swell his chorus of lamenta- 
tion, to test the truth of each note. I will only say that even when 
agreeing in his disapproval of various symptoms of the present times, 
I arrive at a very different and a far more consoling conclusion, 
when I compare them with the past; for when most alive to the 
evils around us, when most dreading the future harvest of much 
that seems sown in mere wantonness now, when most oppressed by 
ignorance, or specious appearances, or return to barbarism amid the 
din of war, I find my best consolation in a fow pages of history. 
That we should have emerged from a past that measured wars by 
years—that knew Smithfield fires and the bloody assize, the penal 
laws in Ireland, slavery and the slave trade in English colonies— 
that we should have emerged, I say, from that past to such a present 
even as we have now, revives my hopes for the future. I do not 
close my eyes to existing evils, but I feel that they wear their 
darkest aspect to our eyes just because of the progress with which 
they are out of harmony. We mourn, not merely because we know 
we are bad in many things, but because we also know that we ought 
to be better; that our social condition is out of proportion with our 
increased command of all that should make life beautiful, with 
Knowledge, peace, freedom, and all the blessings which follow in 
their train, and add worth to our material prosperity. It is, in 
short, because we have not lived up to our position in the world’s 
history (if I may so express it) that we may grieve over our 
deficiencies, not because we have actually gone back. Even in what 
is most sad at the present day—the lax notions of duty, the selfish- 
ness and love of pleasure, which almost seem symptoms of declining 
manlincss—these would, I believe, vanish, as they have vanished 
before, if England needed her sons, Let us but do our best to 
harmonize the various parts of our national development, and we 
may hope that another generation will know that a country’s need 
of her children’s best efforts is not so much in the hours of peril from 
without, which rouse all but the utterly base, as in those peaceful 
and prosperous days which are so full of temptation to self-indulgence 
and sloth, and which yet alone afford leisure for the culture and 
development of all that makes a country truly great and her people 
glorious. 

It is the cultivation of this sense of national responsibility that we 
may hope for from the education of the nation. And thus I end as 
I began by hailing as full of promise and hope the new era that 
began with 1871. 

Emty Surerzrr. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION. 


Ueda deli dentate beth ot 

Review, will give to its readors the impression that the objections 
he makes to the hypothesis of Mental Evolution have not been recog- 
nised and met; and it would appear that Sir A. Grant is himself 
under this impression. Tt is, however, quite an erroneous impression. 

Tf he will turn to the “Principles of Psychology,” the first edition 
of which was published in 1856, he will there find both synthetical and 
analytical arguments showing that the supposed distinctions between 
Se Sy a es ae ie ion became, 
arise by + VanlVChie this de h plummet Nomina ewnGtte Ai 
highest wit out broach of continuity, 

In the “ General Synthesis” reasons aro given for holding that all 
mental actions fall within the dofinition of vital actions in gencral: 
that they are “dofinite combinations of heterogeneous changes, both 

ultaneous‘and successive, in correspondence with external co- 
existences and sequent it conception, it is 
shown that in the course of evolution there ix a gradual extension of 
this correspondence in Space and Time, anda gradual increase of it in 
Ferny ean eds Soe And it is shown that 
is, under all its aspects, unbroken. 
|e feel beta pe at evolution, as part of 
the evelution of life at largo, a transition is mado in the “ i 
”* to the sabject of mental evolution taken by itedlf. After 
considering the natare of Intelligence us distinguished from lower 
kinds[of vital’action, and after inquiring what is that law of Intelli- 
gonee_ which holds throughout all its manifestations, successive 
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chapters are devoted to delineating the actual fulfilment of this law. 
Setting out with Reflex Action, and ascending through Instinct to 
Memory, Reason, the Feelings, and the Will, evidence is adduced to 
prove that the supposed fundamental distinctions marked by these 
words are not fundamental in the sense that they are impassable; but 
that, contrariwise, the transitions from one to another are traceable 
throughout general evolution, as they are traceable throughout the 
evolution of the individual. 

The doctrine that there is thus a continuity among all modes of 
Mind, is not, however, supported exclusively by these synthetical 
arguments, which presuppose Evolution. It is supported also by an 
analytical argument, which, without direct reference to Evolution, 
proceeds by examination of Consciousness, and resolution of it into 
successively-simpler components, until the simplest are reached. 
Beginning with the highest forms of Compound Quantitative Reason- 
ing, passing by steps down to Reasoning of the lowest kind, thence to 
Classification and Recognition, thence to Perception, which is dealt 
with in its successively-diminishing complexities, and thence to the 
different orders of relations, ending with that between two unlike 
states of consciousness, it is shown that the method of mental action 
remains always the same. ‘The leading proposition in the final 
chapter of the Part, summing up the results of the analysis, is “that 
there exists a unity of composition throughout all the phenomena of 
Intelligence.” 

I do not regard it as strange that Sir A. Grant should be unaware 
of the existence of these reasonings, though they have been before 
the world for these sixteen years in a work that comes within his 
own department of study. For I have long had forced upon me the 
unpleasant fact that my books, naturally “caviare to the general,” 
are also caviare to the special. My present purpose is not to express 
any surprise, but simply to point out to him certain definitely. 
elaborated arguments professing to show a continuity of mental 
evolution which unites Reason with lower kinds of Intelligence ; and 
to remark that those who allege the discontinuity may fairly be called 
upon to show the insufficiency of these arguments. I do not draw 
any inference from the fact that thus far they have not been met; for 
when they were originally set forth, the hypothesis of Evolution was 
regarded as so absurd by the world at large, and wos held by men of 
science to be so untenable, that it probably appeared needless to prove 
them invalid. Now, however, the case is different; and it seems to 
me that by showing their invalidity, more may be done towards 
disproving the doctrine of Mental Evolution than can be done by 
general statements backed by the authority of Aristotle. 

Hersert SPENCER. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON MORAL INTUITIONS 
AND MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


| a the April number of the Fortnightly Review Mr, Sponcor has 
taken some notice of a papor of mine which appeared just two 
years ago in Maemillan's Magazine,* on his theory of the genesis of 
moral intuitions, and has spoken of it in a manner which strikes me 
asa little harsh—that is, in relation to its fairness of intention. I 
refer cepecially to the sentence, “ If, in his anxiety to suppress what 
he doubtless regards as a pernicious doctrine, Mr. Hutton could not 
watt until I had explained myself, it might have been expected that 
he would use whatever information was to be had for rightly con- 
struing it.” Now, with regard to my supposed desire to suppress 
Mr. Spencer's doctrine as pernicious, it is but just to.myself to say 
that it nevor occurred to mo to think any theory “ pernicious,” except 
so far as it is false and misleading—though I am far from holding 
that we have no clue to what is false, except purely intellectual 
teste—and that still less did it ever occur to me to conceive that in 
the present day the theory of a groat and deservedly famous thinker 
ean be “ suppressed” by any other mouns than a really complete and 
convincing reply ; least of all should I have dreamt that it could be 
supprossed through the miaropresontations of a vory much obecurcrand 
feebler thinker. And with whatever intellectual misapprehension of 
* Por July, 1868, 
VOU. XVI. KK “ 
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his view my essay on his letter to Mr. Mill concerning the origin of 
our moral sentiments may be charged, I am sure that not a single 
word of ridicule or disrespect is to be found in it, as one expression 
of Mr. Spencer’s would seem to imply. For my own part, I hold that 
a life like Mr. Spencer’s, devoted to the intense, disinterested, and, 
in a worldly sense, unprofitable, study of subjects in which the mase 
of mankind take little or no interest, and the immediate fruits of 
which do not even strike the imagination, as do the fruits of a like 
devotion to physical science, is too noble and too rare to merit any- 
thing but sincere admiration, even from those who accept compara- 
tively few of his intellectual results. 

And now, with regard to Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the origin of 
moral sentiments, I must admit that if his letter to Mr. Mill meant 
nothing more than his latest explanations seem to me to reduce it to, 
I quite misapprehended his view, in common, I imagine, with a good 
many other readers of that letter. I certainly understood that letter 
to indicate aview taken by Mr. Spencer in many respects in advance, 
and even in modification, of the views he had held before, and 
regarded it as a pregnant hint thrown out to reconcile Mr. Mill’s 
utilitarianism with Mr. Spencer’s own doctrine of gradual mental 
development on the one side, and with the intuitional theory of 
morals on the other. My attention was first drawn to the letter by 
a mention of it made in the Fortnight/y Review by Mr. John Morley, 
who evidently looked upon it in a very similar light, as a great 
apercu tending to reconcile the intuitional and the experience schools 
of cthics. But of this character Mr. Spencer’s own latest explana- 
tions seem to me entirely to deprive it. Let me briefly recall 
what the problem was of which Mr. Spencer’s letter shadowed forth 
asolution. Moralists have always been divided into two schools— 
the school which has regarded moral distinctions as mysterious and 
immutable, bearing their own authority upon their face, an authority 
which cannot be disregarded without enduring the special and unique 
suffering of remorse, and the school which has regarded the distinction 
between morality and immorality as identical with the distinction 
between the balance of happiness or unhappiness to be ultimately 
produced by any given action—this last school being itself divided 
as to whether the happiness of other persons than the agent is 
to count as of equal weight with his own, or not to count at 
all except as it affects his own. I understood that Mr. Spencer, 
agrecing completely with neither of these schools, had caught a 
glimpse of a theory by which their psychology might bo partly 
reconciled, and that he was stating this theory in the remarkable 
letter on which my essay was based. This must be my apology 
for not having considered it in closo relation with Mr. Spencer's 
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previous writings on ethics, from the main ideas of which it seems to 
me to presont romarkablo diyergencics. I will quote the material 
passage of Mr. Spencer's lottor to Mr. Mill, italicizing one or two 


Spencer conceived that they had at one time not been “is 

dent of conscious experience,” which implication, however, I under- 
stand him now to repudiate). “Just in the samo way,” proceeded 
Mr. Sponcer, “that I bolieve the intuition of space possossed by 
any living individual to have arison from organized and conso- 


the demonstrations of moraé science, and will have their rough conclusions 
interpreted and verified by thera2’ 1 cortainly understood, and) think 
that other readers of this letter understood, this hint of Mr. Spencer’s 
to be directed to explain the mysterious sonse of obligation appar. 
taining to rules the ultimate origin of which was to be found in 
individual experiences of happiness and unhappiness—that Mr, 
Spencer meant to say that we now recoil from conduct which our 


many 
oo tn ga cer 
of intelligent abborrence—than by any experience which one short 
‘or youth; or even maturity could provide; and that this 
to recoil from it with far'moro force than any 
=f a bets EP as re led 
KK? 
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the special objects that combine many of those into groups, havo 0 
much in common that each’ when it ocours can be definitely thought 
of as like those which praceded it, But in the gonesis of an emotion, 
the successive expériences so far differ that each of them, when it 

occurs, suggests past experiences which are not specifically similar, 
Babheve calyaiponoenl ancleiies and, at the samo time, it suggests 
benefits or evils in past experience, which likowiso aro various in 
iol peal ocariaren capt SR yulinve nioeiaie eee ae 


Ts koa aad, toa ‘but I can only ssy that Mr. Spencer’s 
Ietter to Mr. Mill cevtinly seemed to contemplate in it eergtion 
of the “organization and consolidation” of the 
rein a oun est limp trareineen 
scribos as “an idea,” than what he hore doscribos as “an emotion,” 
inasmuch as it expressly taught that the process results in “moral 
intuitions” which will “respond ¢o the demonstrations of moral science, 
and have their rough conclusions interpreted and verified by them.” And 
I cannot help still thinking that Mr. Spencer himself was really 
Ee eS SON BE ee 

when he wrote this letter, than he now 
eae For ho was confossedly Sag ee 
Gnraalaw of exoeal inpecalona thei intuitional” » Now 
2 eahbertetne apogee ike hemes “Principles of 
Psychology” to which he has referred mo in this reply, that “in their 
more involved phases these compound forms of feeling diffor from 
the compound forms of thought partly in this, that the 
of external attributes and actions and. relutions to which they 
answer, are immensely more extensive, fur more concrete, and ex= 
tremely miscellaneous and variable in their ultimate componente. 
One consequence of this is that they nover lose their empirical character.” 
(“Principles of Paychology,” second edition, pp. 491-2) I under- 
stood, and certainly Mr. Spencer understood, that in his letter to 
‘Mr. Mill he was explaining how our moral sentiments do come to 
“Jose their empirical character,'? and to assume the form of “moral 
infuitione;” and if od not understood this T sbould not have been 
specially interested by the letter, and certainly the paper to which 
‘Mr. Sponcer has now replied would never have been written. If, 
therefore, Mr. Spencer now abandons this ground altogether—as to 
me he seems to do—there is little, if anything, left to criticize; he 
‘has simply identified his theory of the moral sentiments with that of 
the old school of the associative utilitarianism, and his theory on this 
point at least is only distinguishable from theira by the greater 
importance he attaches to the strengthening of cortain emotional 
dispositions through the law of inheritance. 

In the theory presented by Mr. Spencer in the April number of the 
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Fortnightly Review, there is little explicit reference to this d priori* 
character of the moral feelings on which he had so much insisted in 
his lettor to Mr. Mill, and indeed, as I understand it, his reply is not 
far short of a virtual retractation of the most striking point in that 
letter. According to his latest presentation of the history of the 
growth of our moral sentiments, there is, indeed, so much of change, 
0 little of homogencousness or of constancy of moral experience of 
any kind, that it would be simply impossible for such a generic 
history to “organize and consolidate” our experience into such 
“moral intuitions” as the letter to Mr. Mill shadowed forth. I will 
very briefly condense an exposition, for a complete view of which I 
must of course refer to the article itself. 

Mr. Spencer holds that very early in the history of gregarious 
animals—animals forced into association and common action by the 
necessity of self-defence—there begins to organize itself a vague 
experience both of the signs and of the causes of social approbstion 
and disapprobation. Certain visible and audible signs—such as a 
mild eye and a soft voice, or a furious eye and a harsh voice—are 
regular antecedents of pleasure or pain to those creatures which 
excite them; and soon these signs are also very closely associated 
with the sort of actions which are most likely to excite them. This 
goes on till the nerves of a young creature, even without experience 
of its own, shrink back instinctively from those manifestations which 
have habitually scared its ancestors. Thus a puppy shrinks from a 
savage growl or from a threatening stick; before it has had definite 
experience of the pains likely to follow either the one or the other, 
and will in time learn to shrink far more than its own experience 
warrants, even from the actions which are likely to elicit the growl 
or the shaking of the stick. In like manner a class of vague, deter- 
rent emotions grow up which scare the young savage away from 
actions usually entailing pain on others, and therefore followed by 

* Isuppose that any intellectual or moral thought, or feeling, or impression, may 
de fairly said to have an d priori character, if it not merely suggests but compels us to 

the judgmont of experionce on any issue whatever,—whether in regard to 
the universality of a predication, already verified in one or more instances, or in regard 
to some new “predicate” which it insists on attaching to any individual subject 
‘Thus the impression, which I derive from socing a leaf, that “it is green,” is not 
4 priori, oven though it be maintained and conoeded that the mind, and not the eye, 
furnished it, for the greenness is a mero part of the original impression, yielded up by 
the analysis of a singlo experience. But the judgment that erery lino in turning round on 
its oxtremity till it has roached tho samo direction from which it started, goes through 
Precisely the samo amount of angular revolution is d priori, because its asserted uni- 
versality is independent of experience, an anticipation of an inexhaustible experience. 
And 20, too, oven a sotter’s instinctive oxpectation’of game, on its first experience of a 
certain smell (if it docs expect it), and cortainly its irresistible inference that it onght 
to sot, if it be conscious of any such obligation, should clearly be termed d priors. Again, 
tho universal synthesis between guilt and romorse, the instantanoous inference from the 
attribution of guilt to the attribution of a moral nocessity of suffering (an idea not to be 
‘analytically obtained out of it), is clearly @ priors, 
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the displeasure of others; and) a class of vaguo, attractive emotions 
grow up which attract him to uctions usually causing pleasure to 
others, and therefore followed by their approbation, | He’ has no 
thought of the utility and inutility of the act itself; the deterrent is 
the mainly vague, but partially definite, fear of evil that may follow." 


cournge > 

attraction, and acts of cowardice one of dread and dislike more than 
in proportion to their own experience. ‘The same may happen with 
regard to actions now considered barbarous and bad; the public 
opinion of savage tribes often makes wife-stealing praiseworthy, and 
marrying within the tribe criminal, till the mind of the young sevago 
may approve the former, anil abhor the latter, with what would be, if 
his individual experience ulone had educated him, an unreasonable 
degree of force, Further, acts which clicit “an average of pleasur- 
able results” aro at longth supposed to be seen and approved and 
rewarded by tho ghost or spirit of come dead hero of the tribe, while 
acts that elicit “an average of painful results” are supposed to be 
disapproved and punished by the same sort of imaginary but invisible 
agency: Hence arises an enormous extension of the range of the 
*doterrent’ and ‘attractive’ emotions above described, since they will 
now include even secret acts not visible to the eyes of the tribe, and 
the grandeur of the traditions which prohibit or sanction them will 
ries thom enormously in imaginative importance. The obligution of 
“subordinatién,” or the sinfulness of “ insubordination,” toa divine 
ruler whose commands were originally representutives of the averaje 
feeling of society towards particular classes of acts, ix, according to 
Mr. ‘Spencer, tho main substance of the moral sontimont in tho © 
medieval period of human history. Finally, with the growth of a 
higher sympathy with the feelings of others, which requires, a3 Mr, 
Spencer justly observes, for ita proper exercise, a parallel growth in 
the intellectual power of interpreting the sys of other persons’ 
feelings, the moral séntiment bursts the bounds of this senke of 
“subordination” and “insubordination” to an invisible punishing 
and rewarding power, and the object of it bocomes the increase of 
human welfare at largo, desired for its own sake; and no longer for 
any vague dread or hope of the spiritual consequences to the indi- 
vidual of regarding or disregarding it. 

Now in this exposition of Mr. Spencer’s we have ground perfeetly 
familiar to the historian of ethics, and it is obvious that tho “mystic 
extension,” to uso Mr. Mill's phrase, of the moral sontimont which i¢ 
describes, is much more due to the hypothesis of a supernatural being, 
representing the public opinion of the day, and vigilantly watehing 
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the agent, than to that of the accumulation of moral sentiments 
through inherited experience. And necessarily 80. For it is quite 
impossible that feelings so vague as Mr. Spencer describes, and, what 
is still more to the point, going through such shifting phases of 
character from generation to generation, according as the external 
conditions of society change and the greatest need of one generation 
becomes the greatest dread of another, could be so ‘consolidated ” 
and “accumulated” as to gain from inheritance any d priori cha- 
racter at all. Instead of the constant and uniform reinforcement of 
old experience, which, as Mr. Spencer maintains, gives rise to the 
perception of mathematical necessity, we have here constantly dis- 
persive and discontinuity-causing forces at work, which cause, for 
instance, the public opinion of a pacific and commercial society to 
diverge most widely from the public opinion of a martial and feudal 
society. Mr. Spencer shows us only a diorama of dissolving moral 
views, beginning with the savage shrinking back inwardly from any 
appearance of shrinking outwardly from pain, and ending with the 
enlightened humanitarian shrinking back inwardly from any appear- 
ance of not shrinking outwardly from the disposition to inflict pain. 
How such a history is to produce an d priori intensity of moral 
sentiment, arising, or supposed to arise, from the inheritance of. con- 
stantly repeated and always coherent states"of feeling, it is impossible 
to conceive. Take the case of courage. Mr. Spencer thinks that a 
savage would soon have his imagination impressed by the contempt 
and hatred felt for every member of the tribe who was cowardly, and 
the admiration felt for every one who was forward in battle, and 
that the conception of an invisible Chief, entertaining the same 
sentiments would strengthen this impression. Well, but is not 
courage as much held a virtue now as ever? And yet has not our 
history been broken by innumerable links in the social chain, in 
which courage was by no means favourable to the society as a whole, 
—to say nothing of the innumerable women, equally numerous and 
equally important links in the chain of inheritance, in whom it has 
not been held a desirable characteristic of external conduct at all,— 
and has not the religion of the greater number of recent centuries 
laid extremely little stress on physical as distinguished from moral 
courage? Yet moral courage, from the nature of the case, has 
rarely been, and rarely could have been, favoured by any public 
opinion, as it means the courage requisite to defy that opinion. Or 
take the virtue of candour or sincerity. Among savages this is 
confessedly, from the point of view of the public interest, rather a 
weakness than a virtue. Even to the Greeks the power of complete 
dissimulation was obviously one of those best appreciated by public 
opinion, And in which state of society up to the present time has 
absolute simplicity and frankness been considered to conduce to the 
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public interest ? Nothing seems to me more certain than that no 
‘one of our highest moral sentiments could quote anything like an 
unbroken catena of outward sanction from the public opinion and 


of successive generations even for a hundred years together. 

Tait oot portoy idl, then, totaly of the gronth nob ealyot amnceal 
sentiment, but of a moral sentiment which should seem to be of 
d priori validity, from the accumulations of past exporienco? Tt did 
seem to me—not a true, but a subtle and ingenious, and, as it ix 
termed, fenadle hypothesis, to assert that the capacity for perceiving 
(implicitly or explicitly, ie, for either discerning or, a0 to say, 
scouting) utility in human actions, and for recognizing the obligatory 
element in it, when perceived, might grow indefinitely with the 
race; and that hypothesis I endeavoured ta refute. But it does not 
seem to me to be even a tenable hypothosis that if this be not so, the 
@ priori character of moral sentiments, for a moment at least 
admitted by Mr. Spencer, can be attributed to the inhorited accumu- 
lation of emotions towards particular courses of conduct which havo 
perpetually changed their phases (and therefore, as Mr. Spencer 
truly says, necoasnrily lost all chance of taking an d priori character) 
with almost every fresh link in the chain of hereditary transmission. 
The gonerul moral of this controversy sooms to me to be, first, 
that the expericnce-philosophy, ua represented by Mr. Spencer and 
ita ablest. modern advocates, is opening its eyes, more candidly than 
at any provious time, to the strong side of its opponents’ caso: but 
next, that it is (necessarily) failing to account for that strong side 
by any manipulation of its own materials, even though re-enforced 
by the very valuable and prolific principle of infinitesimal accretions 
by hereditary transmission, and represented by men as capable of 
groat intellectual tours de force as Mr. Mill and Mr. Spencer. It 
fails oven in its most hopeful effort,—to account for the ‘ necessary * 
character of geometric truths, though here all human experience hus 
really been one and homogeneous,—for there remain plenty of truths 
of absolutely universal experience which do not seem ‘necessary’ to 
our intelligence,—for example, we had no difficulty in believing that 
aman might sco without using his eyes, whon it was first asserted 
that clairyoyants had so soon, though it was m question of fact,— 
while the traths of geometry and arithmetic do so seem. It fails 
still more completely in attempting to accoant for the development 
of a regulating moral principle out of the external conditions of 
grogariousness or association, at least without some pelitio principii 
virtually assuming such a principle as the very basis of that associa 
tion. The public opinion of whut is expedient must, of course, 
change with the external eondition of society, and the hypothesis of 
the spirit of a dead hero or other artificial representative of the 
public opinion of a previous generation, will only disturb and confuse 
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instead of re-enforcing, the public opinion of that society in its next 
phase. Unless there be a real authority establishing an internal 
order én man, the public opinion of society will never be more than 
a tyranny of the majority, mollified by habit. If it is more than 
this, and can generate in us that which “responds,” to use Mr. 
Spencer’s language, “to the demonstrations of moral science,” it 
must be built on something much firmer than the pleasures and 
pains, even the “sympathetic” pleasures and pains, of our variable 
and inconstant race. 

T hold, then, that Mr. Spencer’s philosophy as expounded by him- 
self, leaves no room at all for anything that can be called moral 
‘intuitions,’ and that even the moral ‘sentiments’ whose growth he 
describes must be of the most variable kind, and subject to the most 
arbitrary changes of form. 

As Mr. Spencer complains of me for classing him without reserve 
as a Utilitarian, I ought perhaps to add a word cf explanation on 
that head. Since the phrase “parentage of morals,” used in the 
essay to which Mr. Spencer has replied, applies properly to the 
de facto birth of morals into human society, and to that alone, I think 
I was justified in speaking of Mr. Spencer as tracing that parentage 
to the principle of “utility,” though he does not deduce his scien- 
tific theory of morality from utilitarian calculations at all. Mr. Spen- 
cer holds ‘that the doctrine of absolute right may be deduced from a 
strict intellectual analysis of the nature of man, and the conditions 
of his life here, and believes that that demonstration may be made 
almost as rigid as a geometrical proposition. I must admit, therefore, 
that, in speaking of Mr. Spencer as a utilitarian, I was exposing 
him to a misunderstanding. He believes that utilitarian experiences 
(mostly of the unreasoned sort) are at the root of our moral senti- 
ments, but he still holds, in the main, to the doctrine of his Ethics 
of the Voluntary Principle, that the rule of right is capable of strict 
deductive proof from the principle that every man has a right to the 
full development of his own faculties, so far as this is not inconsistent 
with the similar rights of others. Ido not myself hope for any 
advance in the theory of moral obligation from these attempts to 
solve a problem of what I may call social limits, and believe that the 
development of true morality, and of our feeling of moral obligation, 
must always be one and the same. But I am bound to admit that 
though, in his theory of subjective moral impressions, Mr. Spencer is 
a utilitarian of the associative School, in his theory of the objective 
rule of Right he is a pure biological Rationalist, deducing all his 
conclusions from a consideration of biological laws, as they are com- 
bined, and their significance brought out by tho human intellect. 

R. H. Horros. 
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JE would, perhaps, be unjust to rank Dean Stanley among the most 
formidable or effective defenders of our ecclesiastical establish 
ments ; he has too little sympathy with their abuses for that; but 
there is no one whose opinion in their favour has more weight 
with thoughtful men, of the advanced Liberal section, whether 
in the State-Church or in the Free Churches. He says no 
more than the truth, the modest truth, when he reminds Free 
Churchmen that he and his party have “suffered much obloquy” 
for their sake. It is in a spirit of delicate courtesy that he invites 
them to join him in a policy of comprehension, with a view to 
“making the Church national, and useful, and Christian.” Under 
these circumstances his arguments deserve respectful and thorough 
consideration from all those who, to uso his own words, believe “that 
it will be for the honour of God and the welfare of the country” that 
the established Churches of England and of Scotland should become 
free. 

“What is ‘ disestablishment ?”” asks Dean Stanley. The word, he 
replies, has “ infinitely varying shades” of meaning ; but after trying 
two hypotheses as to what those who demand the disestablishment of 
the State-Churches intend, he finds tho matter too obscure for precise 
definition. The Commune of Paris afforded “the only instance in 
which a complete ‘separation of Church and State’ on a lurge scale 
has taken place on the Continent.” In this instance it involved the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, the closing of churches, the 
arrest of a large number of clergy. Such “appears to be the logical 
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development of the idea as professed by many of its adherents ;” 
but disestablishment so severely logical “would probably not be 
desired by any of the conscientious Nonconformists and High 
Churchmen who are now so urgent for the adoption of some policy 
to which that name can be applied.” The other interpretation of 
the word “ disestablishment” considered by Dean Stanley is that 
presented in the Irish Church Act. Except these, he examines no 
scheme of disestablishment, but proceeds to state a number of grounds 
for believing that any policy indicated by the word would be almost 
inevitably pernicious. He does not, indeed, speak with absolute 
confidence. He admits it to be possible, inasmuch as the word 
“<disestablishment” varies infinitely in its shades of meaning, that 
the Church, if eet free, “might appear in other ehapes, which would 
combine the advantages of its present system with the advantages 
of the rival Nonconformist Churches.” ‘Would it not have been 
worth Dean Stanley’s while to investigate the conditions of this 
admitted possibility? Why is it a narrow possibility—why is it 
not a probability amounting to a practical certainty—that a Free 
Episcopalian Church of England would combine the theological 
erudition, the liberal culture, and the social dignity, which are 
claimed as her distinctive advantages, with the vitality and energy 
of the Free Churches? Dean Stanley grants the possibility, but this 
is his utmost concession. His conviction is that disestablishment 
would mean “destruction” and “degradation” for the Church of 
England. 

It is reassuring to know that Dean Stanley is singular, if not 
solitary, in taking this view. His faith in the genius of Episcopacy 
and in the governing powers of the Auglican Church, apart from 
her political leading-strings, is not great. Convocation he represents _ 
as embodied riot, and quotes these words of Shakspeare— 

“O my poor country, sick with civil broil, 

‘When that my care could not restrain thy riot, 

‘What wouldst thou do if riot were thy care!” 
by way of illustrating the alternative of establishment. To the 
Episcopalian Churches of Scotland and Canada he refers in a way 
which, to say the least, is cold. The appointment of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries takes place, he informs us, in these Free Churches, “after 
fiercely-contested elections, with appeals to every kind of worldly 
and personal motive.”. The authority of Dean Stanley ought to be 
high on euch a question, but I may be permitted to state that, having 
passed thirty years of my life in Scotland, I never saw aught of the 
state of things he describes. It is certain that those Anglican 
Churchmen—presumably a very large number—whose sentiments 
were represented in Sir Roundell Palmer’s speech on Mr. Miall’s 
motion, do not agree with Dean Stanley that the disestablishment 





us in the race.” It appears, therefore, 
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with the Free Church party at home, and 
really propose. There is no mystery in the 
the debate of the 9th of May on the dis 
etshlake ate dieeiliprmsar et ‘the State-Churches. Mr. Miall’s 
speech waa a manifesto of policy to which, so far as I am aware, the 


harmony of spirit and unity of 
aim, the party is one; and though T have no authority to speak in ~ 
its name, I think I can briefly state, from the point of view of a 
layman ond a politician, what it does and what it does not mean. 


now done, the conceptions both of divines and of statesmon as to the 
between roligious bodica was necessarily for ascendancy. In the 
contest between the Reformed Church and the Church of Rome, 
and in that between the Puritans and the Anglicans, cach party 
believed that the issue directly or indirectly at stuke was the 
salvation of the soul. It was a sin against God und a cruelty 
to man fo tolerate beliefs which were held to inyolve eternal 
damnation, The ruler was practically held responsible for the ealwa- 
tion of the subject. But Doan Stanley orrs if he believes that, 
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even in the seventeenth century, statesmen believed themselves 
competont to furnish Churches with creeds or to administer their 
discipline. The Long Parliament consisted, without question, of 
men more earnestly religious and more acquainted with technical 
theology than any modern House of Commons; yet, as if feeling 
that for them to meddle with the internal concerns of the Church 
would be a sham, they committed theological matters to a separate 
assembly. Were the question philosophically investigated, the views 
both of the Reformers and the Puritans might be shown to be 
favourable to the Free Church party rather than to their opponents. 
A surface agreement—an agreement of formula and phrase—might 
be made out by a clever advocate for the latter, but it would hide an 
irreconcilable divergence of principle; while it could be shown that, 
in their fundamental opinions on the relation between Church and 
State, both the Puritans and the Reformers agreed with Canon 
Liddon and Mr. Miall more than with Dean Stanley. The theory of 
Dean Stanley is that the Church should be absorbed into the State 
and converted into so much political machinery ; and this opinion 
was entertained by no Reformer and no Puritan of eminence except 
Erastus, Even Erastus will not como to the help of Dean Stanley. 
He held that tho Stato was the Church, but he held also that, as a 
matter of course, the authoritics of the State should be in communion 
with the Church. There is no reason to doubt that Erastus would 
have been shocked at the idea of a Parliament, comprising all deno- 
minations of Christians and of Non-Christians, undertaking to legis- 
late for the Church. In point of fact, however, it ie idle to quote 
the Reformers or Puritans in our modern State-Church discussion. 
What both parties in that age were essentially driving at was a 
State-guarantee of salvation, and they agreed that the Church which 
could give this guarantee, to wit, their own, ought to obtain political 
ascendancy. But no man now dreams of @ State-guarantee of salva- 
tion ; no statesman fancies that the Episcopal Church can guarantee 
salvation more than Congregational and Presbyterian Churches; 
therefore, in accordance with principles on which we all agree, no 
Church can justly claim ascendancy, and all Churches can claim 
equality. 

In the next place, it is no proposal of the Free Church party 
that the property now in the possession of the Establishment should 
be sharcd among all religious denominations. The policy of con- 
current endowment was disclaimed by Mr. Miall in the debate, 
amid the plaudits of his supporters, and doubtless to the satisfaction 
of all parlics. ‘The question of the appropriation of the ecclesiastical 
revenues is obviously premature, and there is no reason why the 
course followed in dealing with tho revenues of the Irish Church 
should be slavishly imitated. ‘The rule of inflicting no hardship upon 
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individuals would be absolute, and all that could be fairly construed 
as vested rights would deserve respect;. On the other hand, it is but 
just to remember that the mombers of the Church of England are 
better able to maintain their clergy than those of the Church of 
Troland. An important surplus ought, without question, to remain 
to the nation after every just claim was sutisfied ; and my personal 
pb eee econ rcpt 
objects of charity but to reducing taxes 
‘As to the constitnkicalof the dizadabished Ckiuroh'iia tiinsosanaly 
to say more than that the Ohureh would bo free, It is vain’ for 
either Dean Stanley or Sir Roundoll Palmer to veil this subject ina 
mist of words, in order to persuade us that there can be no such thing 
in a constitutional country as spiritual independence. We have not 
‘to deal with metaphysical abstractions, but with facts, ‘Ifyou wish 
apse reo Chureh is, open your eyes. Roman Catholic, 
ionalist Churehos oxist in 2 
Sinie ctteoias: and it is absurd to tell thom that their freedom is x 
dream. True, there is no dispute about money matters, occurring within 
the realm, which may not come before the civil courts; and any theo- 
Jogical doctrine involved in a dispute about money, may, in its bearing 
on the peowniary question, be competently considered by thoee tribunols, 
Tn like manner, an alleged libel, involving a man’s good name, and 
‘thus touching indirectly on property, is in every such ense matter 
for civil inquiry and control. All this might be stated respecting a 
man’s government of his household, and yet, I presume, an Eaglish- 
man’s domestio freedom is not an illusion. Ifa futher agrees to pay 
his son a certain amount for teaching his younger brothers and 
sisters their catechism, he can, unless the son is legally an infant, be 
compelled to perform the engagement. Tf, ina freak of malice, or 
under the influence of diabolic mania like’ that: of Count Cenci, he 
plots against the good name of his children, they can appeal to the 
tribunals of their country. But no interference takes place with his 
domestic arrangements; no law enjoins him to feed his children at 
particular times, or to read a particular passage of Scripture in 
worship each day of the year. The Free Churches of Great Britain, 
feom the aspiring communions of Hildebrand and Calvin to the three 
old women and an epileptic tailor in Lantern Yard, who have just 
discovered that thoy are the elect of mankind and Christ’s cole 
Church upon earth, aro allowed to form their own creed and practise 
their own disvipline, ‘The Parliament of Eagland, eurely to its infinite 
benefit and comfort, leaves them alone. If they break tho civil lnw, 
the constable is down upon them ; if they promise to pay money on 
certain conditions, they aro compelled to stick to their bargain; but 
they may manufacture a now creod per woek, or announce that 
‘Quoen, Lords, Commons, army and navy, are in the gall of bittornees 
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and the bond of iniquity, without adding one feather-weight to 
the load of cares that rests on the shoulders of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Lowe. The doctrine and discipline of the State-Church are fixed 
by Act of Parliament, Not a clause in the Thirty-nine Articles could 
be modified without, at a moderate computation, the devotion to the 
undertaking of a month of the nation’s time. When skilful advocate 
and fervid bard meet in the samo person, unsophisticated men may 
prepare for astonishment; but Sir Roundell Palmer’s audacity of 
rhetorical legerdemain, in attempting, at the moment when a bill 
instructing clergymen what passages of Scripture they shall read 
to their congregations was actually before Parliament, to show that 
there is no difference to speak of in this country between Bond 
Church and Free Church, beggared expectation. 

Dean Stanley anxiously suggests that the disestablished Church of 
Treland is not really free. She is subject to “ the present ecclesiastical 
law, and the present articles, doctrines, rites, rules, discipline, and 
ordinances of the said Church,” which are “fixed with the utmost 
rigour of Parliament” in the Irish Act of Uniformity and the Irish 
‘Act of Supremacy. Under the austere repression of these statutes the 
Free Church of Ireland must remain, until she “ makes the effort of 
procuring such an alteration as might equally be made by the Church 
of England.” How is it possible that Dean Stanley so completely 
mistakes words for things, and shuts his eyes to facts which stand 
up in brawny life before him? The Episcopalian Church of Ireland 
is not only free, but is making her freedom felt throughout the 
Protestant Churches of the empire. She is free, and already freedom 
has brought to her such a sense of power and of joy that all the 
might of the British Parliament could not again enthral her. 
‘Whether those statutes which formulated her subjection to the civil 
authority have been expressly repealed, or have not, is practically of 
no moment. It is a question affecting the technical merits of the 
legislation by which the Irish Church was set free. In merely rising 
from the ground, she snapped those bonds asunder, as Gulliver 
snapped the threads with which the Lilliputians tied him in his 
sleep. She has already taken in hand her doctrines, rites, rules, and 
discipline, with a view to determining to what extent she is a Roman 
Catholic and to what extent she is a Protestant Church. She boldly 
grapples with the fundamental problems of Christian theology, while 
the Church of England looks piteously and from afar on the progress 
of the Lectionary Bill through the House of Commons. There is 
no mystery, no difficulty, about the exercise of spiritual independence 
by the Free Churches. They are privileged to manage their own 
affairs, the civil power taking care that they do not pass beyond 
them, That this arrangement has been advantageous to themselves, 
their unanimous acclamations at home and abroad in favour of 
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freedom attest; and that it is for the benefit of the State is demon- 
strated by the fact thut they have never for one moment impeded the 
legislation of the ompire or diverted Parliament from its proper 
work. 

We are surely, in all this, following the light of common sense, 
not being drawn into thin speculation or sickly refinement. Dean 
Stanley conceives that Free Churchmen regard secular authority as 
in itself “an unholy and contaminating influence,” and that they 
object to the existing alliance between Church and State “ becauso it 
is supposed to bring the Church, which is cr should be distinct, 
tostricted and holy, into contact with the promiscuous, wide, unholy 
state.” He quotes, in illustration of the arguments used by “ High 
Church Liberationists” on the subject, a passage which, I confess, I 
do not understand. “Christ is the Brother of the Christian State, 
and the Bridegroom of the Church;” therefore, “the union of 
the Church with the State is not only adulterous but incestuous." 
Such reasoning is not likely to have much influence on the House 
of Commons, although it is just to remember that conscience cannot 
be ronsoned with, and thot, if there is # party in the Church so 
grievously outraged by her connection with the State it in not easy 
to understand why the State should insist on wounding their devout 
sensibilities. But it is on no fantastic distinctions or resemblances 
of patristic allegory that the body of Free Churchmen rely in urging 
the disestablishment of the State-Cburches. Their position would nob, 
to my thinking, be poreoptibly weakened although no theological 
consideration were admitted into the discussion, and the arguments 
of the Free Church party rested on grounds of political principle 
and expediency alone. Not the less, however, is it a fact that the 
theologieal doctrine of the right and duty of the Ohurch to govern 
herself by Christ's law does not imply that “ secular authority is itself 
an unholy and contaminating inflacnce.”” The principle that both 
the civil authority and the spiritual authority are amenable to God 
excludes the notion that tho former is unholy. But if Dean Stanloy 
holds that there is no distinction whatever betwoin things secular 
and things spiritual, he will find himself opposed to all practical 
thinkers of all schools, theological and non-theological, from the 
founders of the Grock and Hebrew commonwealths to Le Maistre 
and Comte. It is a distinction founded in the nature of man, 
and it must continue so long not only as man believes in a moral 
Governor of the universe and an immortal lifo beyond the grave, 
but so Jong as he forms to himself ideals of duty and benevolence, 
which transport him beyond his personal and selfish interests. Dean 
Stonley will not accuse Macaulay of having been superstitionsly 
addieted to theology, and it is useful to observe how vividly thie 
distinction was apprehended by his clear and unromantic intellect. 

vou. Xvi. LL 
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« Every human being,” says Macaulay, ‘bo he idolator, Mahometan, 
Jew, Papist, Socinian, Deist or Atheist, naturally loves life, shrinks 
from pain, desires comforts which can be enjoyed only in eommu- 
nities where property is secure. To be murdered, to be tortured, to 
be robbed, to be sold into slavery, to be exposed to the outrages of 
gangs of foreign banditti calling themselves patriots, these are 
evidently evils from which men of every religion, and men of no 
religion, wish to be protected; and therefore it will hardly be dis- 
puted that men of every religion, and of no religion, have thus far » 
common interest in being well governed. But the hopes and fears 
of man are not limited to this short life, and to this visible world. 
Mews Now here are two great objects: one is the protection of the 
persons and estates of citizens from injury ; the other is the propaga- 
tion of religious truth. No two objects more entirely distinct can 
well be imagined.” Being distinct, they must, if they are to be 
rightly governed, be governed apart. It is a superficial mistake to 
fancy that they were not distinguished in the Hebrew State. King 
David could not build the Temple, much as he desired to do 0, 
because the supreme spiritual authority of the kingdom forbade him. 
‘When another Jewish monarch assumed the priest’s office, the leprous 
spot, God’s finger-mark of judgment for his sin, flashed out upon his 
forehead. If the idea of our pro-Millennial friends were realised 
and the Divine Founder of Christianity reigned visibly at Jerasalem, 
no fundamental change having in the meantime taken place in the 
nature and capacities of man, He would, I believe, commit His civil 
administration to one set of courts and officers, and His spiritual 
administration to another. Of precedence between these two there 
might or might not be question, but efficiency of government would 
require this division of labour. In that administration there might 
be no Convocation and there might be no House of Commons; but 
if there were, Convocation would not be reduced to loquacious impo- 
tence, and the House of Commons would not decide what Scripture 
was to be read in public worship. 

Contamination of sacred matters by contact with secular authority 
—amystical superiority of a priestly caste to the body of the people— 
these fancies may influence a few enthusiasts in their ery for disesta- 
blishment, but the body of the Free-Church party content themselves 
with the position that the Parliament of England ought to respect 
the distinction which has been pointed out, ought to confine itself 
to business for which it is qualified, and cannot without injury 
to the nation continue to govern the Church. There may be minds 
so singularly constituted as to believe that a mixed assembly of 
Jows, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Unitarians, Nothingarians, and Episcopalians, is well adapted to 
legislate for the Anglican Church, but no one can refuse to admit 
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that it requires timo for the consideration of her affairs. This is an 
argument almost ludicrously simple, and yet its practical soundness 
eee i ceinecas ete Da licen miata eieacin 
position when required to do so at the point of the bayonet, namely, 
that two men cannot, at one and the same moment, stand on one and 
the same spot. Multitudes of measures are lost every year for sheer 
want of time. Year by year, as Mr, Miall has pertinently remarked, 
the demand for ccclesinstical legislation in the Houso of Commons 
increases. But it must increase in a much higher ratio, if the 
requirements of the Church—Dean Stanley himself being witness— 
are tobe met. Encircled by the Free Churehes—startled by the intel- 
lectual progress of the age—urged by the zeal, the piety, the genius 
within her own pale—the Church of England is becoming awake and 
alive; and finds much to reform. Dean Stanley tells us of “defects or 
blemishes in its formularies, imperfect discharge of its duties, inade- 
quate pastoral supervision, obstruction of useful changes, the lengthy 
and complicated process af its legislation, the cumbrous regulations of 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662." All this, and much more than this, 
requires to bo roformed in the interest of tho Church; and I would 
ask Dean Stanloy—putting overy consideration of higher abstract 
dignity than arithmetic out of the question—how is the Parliament 
of England to perform the task? The very idea is monstrous. The 
confusion would be worse than when the bridge for the artillery and 
cavalry over the Berosina gaye way in the passago of the French 
army on ite retreat from Moscow, and the broken columns of all 
arms rushed in hideous weltor to cross by tho bridge appointed for 
the infantry. The tacit agreement in the House of Commons has 
been that the affairs of the Church. should hardly be touched upon. 
The Parliament of England—the sole tribunal in the 

which can alter by one jot or one tittle the formularics of the 
Entablished Church—feels instinctively that theology ia not in its 
way. Sir Roundell Palmor blandly presumed that Mr. Miall would 
agree with him that the House of Commons was not the place for 
entering on the religious aspects of the State-Church question. 
Mr. Miall admits the premiss, but the conclusion he draws from 
it is, that un assembly which taboos theology and shrinks from 
religious discussion is not fit to legislate fora Church. The question 
may be brought into a narrow compass. Dean Stanley would be 
shocked at the idea of all those reforms being effected in the formu- 
laries und the practical operations of the Chureh without reference to 
the New Testament. Does he think, then, that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disracli could bring oub their Greek Testaments and begin 
bandying quotations, without one-half of the House being moyed to 
inextinguishable laughter, and the other half being pained and 
silenced by such mockery of sacred things? 


un? 
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If ever there was a sham in this world, it is the government of 
the Church of England by the House of Commons. And whatever 
may be said by High Churchmen of the contamination of sacred 
things by contact with secular, I for one hold that secular things 
are very seriously contaminated by such contact as this with sacred. 
How can the idea of political duty become powerful in an Assembly 
which drowsily permits itself to trifle with what, constitutionally, 
is a most important department of its work? Is it good to envelope 
our legislators in an atmosphere of humbug? Is it good that a 
member of Parliament, honestly attempting to answer the question, 
what is his duty as one of the select few whom the millions of the 
United Kingdom have chosen to govern them, should be involved in 
confusion and bewilderment by finding himself called upon to govern 
the Church? One recognised, tolerated, eminently respectable sham 
does incalculable evil in a body politic. It gilds falsity in all depart- 
ments. Such a sham is the pretence of Parliament to govern the 
Church of England. And surely it is too soon to have forgotten the 
lesson of the Franco-German war, that ruin may come crashing in 
upon a State in which political names and professions do not corre- 
spond to facts. 

Under the gifted hand of Sir Roundell Palmer, painting an inch 
thick, the association of spiritual duties with secular in the Parlia- 
ment of England may seem to gird the brows of the State with an 
aurcole of sanctity ; but accurate observation shows that while, for 
all purposes of good, this association is impotent, it is by no means 
uninfluential for purposes of evil. It expressly interferes with the 
development of that passion of patriotic loyalty which is the vital 
heat of States. It interferes with the unity and pureness of patriotic 
devotion in the representative of the people by requiring his 
political services for a particular ecclesiastical institution, and 
obscuring his perception that he is, or ought to be, the servant of 
the whole body of Englishmen. Hundreds of our legislators con- 
ceive that their duty in Parliament consists in what they call 
defending the Church, not in promoting the interests of English- 
men. In other words, they put a single institution into the place 
which the country as a whole should occupy. A smaller number 
of members have their devotion to England perplexed and distorted 
by devotion to the interests of Dissent. The Englishman, as dis- 
tinguished both from Churchman and Dissenter—the country, as 
distinguished from any section in the country—evokes no entbu- 
siasm. A false principle of division is thus introduced, which, like a 
gaping crack down a palace-front, runs through the whole political 
framework of England. One who enters England after having lived 
many years in a society where men are not divided into Churchmen 
and Dissenters, is vividly conscious of this evil. He perceives that 





one form of Protestant Christianity is ostent 
petted by the State, and that the bribe of a certain 
distinetion is held out to him as an inducement to become a State- 
Church Episcopalian. There are minds which the keen instinct of 
justice, rising up against this arrangemont, stings to a firmness of 
opposition to tho Stato-Church that might otherwise have nover 
been thought of, .A man of quick spiritual sensibilities, - 
regarding all forms of Christianity with impartial respect, 
apt to decide in favour of that form of religion from which 
warned by a penalty, and to suspect that which is selected 
invidious honour. At lowest he will feel that a principle 
favouritism perverts the candour and justice of his country’s regard 
for him, and that he is treated ns an alien rather than as a child, 

The Times remarks that the social stigma attaching to a 
would continue even though the Church were disestablished. 
fully aware of the fact, The "Record. praises tho Church of England, 
because “there are multitudes of Englishmen, especially in the upper 
and fastidious classes, who do homage to the Christian religion as pro- 
fessed by her.” No statement could be more just; and the merit of 
the Church of England in adapting Christianity to the fastidious 
classes is the more conspicuous from the circumstance that Christ and 
‘His apostles quite omitted to do ao, But this adaptation secures a 
certain amount of exclusiyencss to the Episcopal version of Chris- 
tianity in all countries, and yot, in the United States, othor denomina- 
tions feel that they no more than Episcopalians have a quarrel with 
the Republic, Politically, no form of religion. is preferred in 
America, id fos hie laoy suscoithans toiaagradlens Tp earnantia 
enthusiastic loyalty of Americans of every creed. Until every 
Englishman can focl that the State treats him with impartial 
fairness, and does not put her brand into the social stigma affixed to 
him by fastidious and exclusive disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, wo 
cannot expect to find society penetrated equably and thoroughly by 
the ardours of putriotism, Sir Roundoll Palmer, referring to political 
dangers with which England may possibly be threatened, declared 
that the dissociation of the Church from the State would deprive 
tho country of much of the strength on which sho can now rely for 
resisting the shock. Sir Roundell Palmer cannot mean that the 
Episcopal Church, if placed on a position of equality with sister 
Churches, would become disloyal. Episcopalian clergymen and 
statesmen are apt to speak of the Anglican Church in a way which 
seems to Freo Churchmon strangely dishonouring; but no ane has 
yet suggested, and Sir Roundell Palmer surely will not suggest, that 
the Episcopal Church, deprived of ascendancy, would sour and salk 
into political disaffection. Her patriotism would, I believe, be in the 
supposed case stronger than now, because necessarily associated with 
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‘a wider and more generous conception of the nation as a whole. 
‘That Free Churches are naturally animated by a spirit of fervid 
patriotism was attested in the American War. In South as well as 
in North the Churches were ardently patriotic, and contributed in 
the highest degree to swell the strength of their respective Govern 
ments, Were the principle of a Free Church in a Free State once 
triumphant in England—could every Englishman feel that his 
country treated him with entire fairness and impartiality in respect 
of his religion—all denominations would be united in a pure fervour 
of patriotic fecling, and the nation would be richer in the mightiest 
elements of political strength. 

Dean Stanley conceives that very high importance is attached by 
the Free Church party to “ the unlawfulness of endowments and the 
universal obligation of the voluntary principle.” I cannot help 
thinking that the section of the party which would thus express its 
views is wellnigh as slender as that which holds that lay influence is 
in its own nature more “contaminating ” than clerical influence. It 
is on common sense and common justice that the body of the party, 
in this instance also, take their stand. Ages ago a large amount of 
property was appropriated in this country to religious purposes. 
Before the Reformation, it was held by a Church owning the authority 
of the Pope and accepting Roman Catholic dogma. At the Reform- 
ation, it was transferred to a Church rejecting the authority of the 
Pope, and declared by him, from that day to this, to be schismatic and 
heretical. To the property transferred to the Established Church from 
the old Roman Catholic Church of England, the former has obviously 
no shadow of right except the appropriation of Parliament. At the 
time when the money was originally granted, and at the time when 
it was transferred, the system of maintaining pastors by the free-will 
offerings of their flocks, practised in the Apostolic Church and super- 
soded in the middle ages, had not been restored. It has been restored 
and developed in recent times, and its success has been so great, its 
advantages are so many, that there is difficulty in conceiving any argu- 
ment strong enough to induce statesmen to continue the maintenance 
of one class of Christian pastors upon national property. When these 
belong, as the pastors of the State-Church belong, to the richest por- 
tion of the community, the injustice and impolicy of publicly main- 
taining them becomes the more obvious. Dean Stanley refers, in 
support of the principle of endowments, to “the reluctance to make 
the highest and greatest ministrations depend on the mere ebb 
and flow of popular favour ;” and to “the instinct which naturally 
revolts against transactions which even in appearance suggest ‘the 
feeling of buying and selling religion.’” Refined sensibility takes 
different forms in different individuals. There are some to whom 
the spectaclo of the Christian graces of humility and self-sacrifice 


and fervour, in which the material stream supplying them ran dry ? 

Dean Stanley makes the following remarks:— 

“Tt has boon often said, and said truly, tat St. Past hall no endow- 
ments. But it is equally trac that he declared thot he would rather dio 
rt achig wo ot flocks; and so fur from 
oguca 


‘The words here 
of the sixteenth chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians, Tet 
us look at the context, “ Now concerning the collection for the 


in store, 8 God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when T come.” So that he was not speaking of money collected for 
his own support at all; and his injunction was that the money to be 
collected should be collected promptly and regularly. St. Paul does 
not in any place sy that he would rather die than depend on the 


pointedly enjoined them to receive maintenance from those to whom 
they ministered, resting His command on the simple basis of justice, 
“The lnbourer is worthy of his hire” St, Paul says to the Co- 
rinthians, “It were better for me to dic than that any man should 
make my glorying void.” This is not oquivalent to Dean Stanley's 
“ die rathor than depend on the voluntary contributions of his flocks.” 
St. Paul doclined to receive remuneration from the Corinthians, but 
explicitly and with the utmost vehemence declared that the cause for 
his refusal of payment was personal to himeelf, Thereis aficry and what 
eeems @ disdainful emphasis in his statements that those who preach 
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shall be maintained by their hearers. It is as if he were kicking 
before him, as so much rubbish, all false delicacy and high-flown ro- 
mance in so practical a business. “ Who goes a warfare at any time 
on his own charges? who plants a vineyard, and eats not of the 
fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eats not of the milk of the 
flock ? If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing 
if we shall reap your carnal things? Do ye not know that they 
which minister about holy things live of the things of the temple? 
and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar ? Even 
so hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel.” 

St. Paul was a man of very remarkable idiosynerasy, and into his 
feeling as to the relation subsisting between himself and the 
Corinthians it were perhaps vain to pry; but there is magnificent 
practical statesmanship in his discrimination of his own case from 
others, and in the giant grasp with which he seizes and holds fast those 
principles of justice by which the standing relationships of men are 
to be regulated. When occasion suited, and from others besides the 
Corinthians, he had no hesitation in accepting gifts. Towards the 
close of his letter to the Philippians, he specially praises them 
for having communicated with him “as concerning giving and 
receiving,” and for having “sent once and again unto his neces- 
sity.” He points out, with finest precision, the ground on which 
he praises them. It is not personal but public. A gift to him 
personally was neither desired on his part, nor would have been to 
their benefit; but, sent to a Christian minister, it was “fruit that 
might abound to their account.” He declares that the things 
received by him from them, by the hand of Epaphroditus, were “a 
sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God.” St. Paul had, I con- 
ceive, too much common sense to refuse to make use of endowments 
in their own place and in the right way; but it is impossible, in the 
face of his express declarations, to deny that he regarded the main- 
tenance of the clergy by their flocks as natural, just, and Christian. 

Dean Stanley errs in supposing that the object of a Sustentation 
Fund is to furnish “the germ of new endowments.” Approximate 
equalisation of ministerial stipends, and the extension of the Gospel to 
localities where the people are too poor to support a clergyman of them- 
selves, are the main purposes of a Sustentation Fund. It may be all 
raised and all disbursed within each successive year, and has no neces- 
sary connection whatever with permanent endowment. An experience 
of nearly thirty years in the Free Church of Scotland has shown that 
it is admirably adapted to the ends for which it was designed. 

Dean Stanley observes that the advocates of disestablishment 
believe it would diminish the estrangement now occasionally existing 
“ between Churchmen and Dissenters.” He holds that this is “in 
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the highest dogroe improbable.” Onco more, the caso of the Free 
Church party is hardly as he puts it. I conceive them to maintain 
that the present state of things secures a maximum of 
both within the State-Church and beyond her pale, while the 
adoption of the policy of a Free Church in a Free State would, for 
all practical purposes, cause estrangement to cease. A defender of the 
Stato-Church, quoted approvingly by Dean Stanley, pronounces her 
“the very embodiment of the idea of Christian dissensions.” TI shall 
not undertake to define Christian dissensions, but I know that, 
having lived for ten years in England, I have seen within the State- 
‘Church a continuance of furious and rancorous contention, for which 
Iknow not where to seck a parallel. At one time public worship 
has boon tumultuouely intorrapted by mobs understood to be hired 
by one Stato-Church party to molest another. Clergymen havo 
written to their party organs, parading their zeal in sending 
“detectives” to spy out the doctrinal peculiarities of brother clergy- 
men. Great associations of Churchmen collect money in order to 
prosecute their clerical opponents. The judges interpreting the 
ecclesiastical law have been reviled with a waspish virulence that 
would disgrace the bitterost political lampooner. At one moment 
the quasi pope of the Stute-Church was Lord Westbury, and he and 
the bishops got to calling each other names, and fiercely upbraiding 
each other in the House of Lords. In place of Lord Westbury 
vame Lord Hatherley, and thousands of clergymen went into trans- 
ports of alarm and angor at his decisions. Lord Sulisbury declared, 
the other day, in the House of Lords, that ecclosinstical law ought to 
be left all but unworkably dear, because, if it were cheap, the parties 
in the State-Church would “fly at each others’ throats.’ T ask 
eolemnly what would have been failure if this is success? What are 
unchristian dissension if these are Christian? 1 ask also whether, 
curing oll this time, the State, ae such, has suffered one iota of inoon- 
yenionce from the Free Churches? They have had their differences ; 
true; bat these have been productive of honest, salutary rivalry, not 
of estrangement. Rivalries are good. They are nature's method of 
progress throughout all her provinces. Remember Pope's grandly 
practical line, 

“All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace,” 
England is wide enough for her Free Churches, and while the 
‘State-Church sects fight like slave-gladiators in an arena, do these 
Free Churches, L once more ask,—costing the State, mind you, not one 
furthing,—oceasion the public any inconvenience whateyor? Tho 
State-Churoh parties fight because each tries to make itself dominant 
in the Establishment; on the broad fields of England there would 
be room for them all, Tn America, ax De Tocqueville testifies with 
amazement, the Free Churches subsist in amity and mutual respec 
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Why should they not? No one of them is preferred before the 
other. In England one denomination is dowered with unjust 
ascendancy, and estrangement between it and those denominations 
which object to its unjust ascendancy is a necessity of the case. Your 
State-Church is thus at war within and at war without, and the 
result is a maximum of estrangement. 

Dean Stanley, it is well known, advocates a scheme of compre- 
hension. Its terms, I have no doubt, if he had the arranging of 
them, would be generous. But what faintest shadow of probability 
is there that, if a number of new sects were introduced into the State- 
Church, they would not fight as the sects sho already harbours fight? 
And can Dean Stanley think that, having known freedom, the Non- 
conformist Churches would barter it either for position or for gold P 
In point of fact, it is superfluous to discuss the proposal. ‘The Free 
Churches could not conscientiously enter the State-Church; and, 
sooth to say, an overwhelming majority of State-Churchmen do not 
want them. 

The question of comprehension, however, leads us to the key of 
Dean Stanley’s position. The existence of an established and 
endowed Church is, he maintains, favourable to intellectual freedom. 
And a largo number of highly cultivated, liberal-minded persons, 
have a feeling that on this vital point his argument is irrefragable, 
“Say what you will,” they impatiently exclaim, “there is more 
freedom of thought in the State-Church than in any other Church. 
Mob-led or parson-led, your Free Churches are less free than the 
Establishment. This fact remains after all your arguing. You may 
burn down a hay-rick, but you cannot consume the few metallic 
grains which are found in the ashes. Until you can obliterate this 
essential remnant of truth and fact in Dean Stanley’s reasoning, 
please to leave the State-Church alone.” 

Iam most anxious to look this last fortress of the Establichment in 
the face. Its strength depends on the supposition, more or less con- 
sciously entertained by those who bring it forward, that there is no 
alternative for a religious man, for a Christian theologian, for a 
Christian in any sense, except that between State-Church and Free- 
Church. This is a fundamental mistake. There is a Christianity 
beyond the utmost limits of ecclesiasticism, a Christianity which it is 
of sumless importance to recognise in our age. I have no feeling 
but respect for the organized Christian Churches, but contemplating 
the intellectual history of Europe for the last hundred years, I am 
impressed with the evil and injustice which have been occasioned by 
the prevalent notion that there is no true Christianity except organ- 
ized and ecclesiastical Christianity. Lessing, who held Christianity 
to be the main factor in the education of the world; Fichte, who 
believed himself to teach the same doctrine as the Apostle John ; 
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Goethe, whose most profoundly thoughtful passage is a contribution 
to Christian ethics, have been vaguely looked upon as infidels. It 
has been one grand perplexity of Carlyle’s life ha ping a 
gion with the intensity of a Hebrew prophet, and ogreeing with 
Goethe as to the supreme and indestructible excellence of Christian 
‘religion, yet feeling himself clearly beyond the pale of existing 
Churches, he has hardly known whother to call himeelf, and others 
have hardly known whether to call him, a Christian or not, Even 
Ruskin, distinctively Christian in every fibro of his being, seems 
t te ae jogs dey hte reba bolle, Shab He has given 
up Oh Lines dion peepixedlbo atepabastia goattian aAUE 
Norman! eod thal nother of sna ise ” that Jesus Christ was 
the founder of a Church-system; but that Ho was this exclusively 
or even primarily—that Ho did not, first of all, imprognate the 
civilization of the world with divine ideas and divine affections, to 
come gradually to birth through long thousands of yeors, and in an 
infinite variety of ways—TI am not prepared to admit, And I think 
that the sympathies of Dean Stanley and his brethron of what Dr. 
Littledale calls “tho Extreme Loft of the Broad Church party,” are 
essontially with extra-occlesiastical Christianity, not with eccle- 
siastical Christianity. Dr. Littledale’s assault upon them from this 
point of view is triumphant. They cannot do justice to the Church, 
because that machinery of creed and ritual which, to those in eym- 
pathy with the institution, are the natural manifeetation of its life, 
offends and fetters thoir Christian individualism. The Broad Church 
divines have made valuable contributions to the intelleetual 
of the age, but T am convinced that these would have been still more 
valuable if they had not perplexed themselves and the public by the 
mystery of their allegiance to the Anglican Church. ‘They have been 
philosophers among clergymen, and clorgymen among 
Dr. Littlodalo olla tells them that they are perfectly indifferent to Church 
doctrines, and othars are equally frank in maintaining that, as their 
ion pledges them, in theory and in practice, to the Articles and 
titual of the Establishment, plain men cannot understand that they 
are chivalrously honest. 

It is not intellectual bondage to obey the laws of an. institution to 
which you voluntarily adhere, nor is it intellectual freedom, in the 
right eense of the term, to live in mutiny against ordinaneos which 
you have, to all intents and purposes, promised fo obey. The 
intellectual freedom enjoyed by the Latitudinarian clergy is a freedom 
which I for one, with unfeigned respect for the men, cannot perceive 
to be honourably won. Either they disallow the obvious meaning of 
the Articles, (for these have been accepted as soundly Calvinistic by 
Calvinistic theologians from Calvin himself to Dr. William Cunning- 
ham, and not only embody the tenets of predestination and election, 
but declare that every child is born with an inheritance from Adam 
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of accursed and damnable sin, and that no man can even prepare 
himself for conversion) ; or they openly defy the law, and turn it into 
a dead letter; or they indulge in a mistiness and slipperiness of 
expression which tends to impair the fibre and lucency of our 
English tongue. Are not these the mutinous proceedings of men 
who find themselves in a false position, not the normal and salu- 
tary modes of asserting intellectual freedom? Dr. Littledale is 
hardly too severe in saying that “Establishment is looked on now 
as a shelter for unbelief.” Such an impression cannot fail to havea 
pestilent influence on the public mind, and I submit that a state of 
things which favours its diffusion is not to be described as one of true 
intellectual freedom. My answer, therefore, to Dean Stanley’s ulti- 
mate argument in support of the State-Church is this—that what he 
deems the pre-eminent recommendation of the Establishment is its 
poisonous and unpardonable sin. It promotes—it, more than sny 
other of our institutions—that looseness of thought and speech, that 
lack of the courage which ought to accompany principle, that 
shuffling content with respectable compromise and plausible falsity, 
that tolerance of “the amiable fallacy and the glistening and softly 
spoken lie,” which constitute the subtlest malady affecting social 
morals in England. 

It is not the dissolution of all connection between Church and 
State which I would deferentially but earnestly advocate. It is 
the reconstitution of the union on a new and broader basis, in har- 
mony with the conditions of the time. Is there no real union 
unless it is formal and ‘statutory? Is there no union of friendship, 
of mutual understanding, of co-operation? “It is an eztension,” 
as was once said, “of the alliance between Church and State that 
is required, an extension wide enough to embrace every form in 
which man’s reverence for God embodies itself in our country.” 
I think I am not void of enthusiasm for the Episcopal Church of 
England. Her Protestant sisters have much to learn from her. But 
what gift, what grace, would she lose by becoming free? Ie it to 
the State that she owes what is vital in her religion and spiritual in 
her piety, what is elevating in her influence and august in her asso- 
ciations? The very reverse is the fact. The Free Churches are 
ready not only to hail her as a sister, but to allow her, among equals, 
a place of distinguished honour. Their representative men have 
promised to rejoice in her pre-eminence, and to view her prosperity as 
their own. At the same time I shall say that, considering the state 
of deplorable and scandalous turmoil in which the Establishment has 
been for at least a dozen years, and that every evil thence resulting 
to the nation, as such, would at once vanish if the Church were free 
and self-supporting, it is the duty of Englishmen to shake off their 
indifference and to agitate urgently and indefatigably for disesta- 
blishment. Prrer Bayng. 











MUSIC AND MORALS. 


PART II.—THE LISTENER. 


Planes of Emotion. 


J libs coud of bells at night, breaking the silonoe only to lead 
the spirit into deeper peace. 

Like a leaden cloud at morn, rising in grey twilight to hang as a 
golden mist before the furnace of the sun. 

Like the dull, deep pain of one who sits in an empty room, watch- 
ing the shadows of the firelight, full of memories. 

Like the plaint of souls that are wasted with sighing: like paans 
of exalted praise : like sudden songs from the open gates of paradise 
—so is Music. 

Like one who stands in the midst of a hot and terrible battle, 
drunk with the fiery smoke, and hearing the roar of cannon in a 
trance: like one who sees the thick fog creep along the shore, 
and gathers his cloak about him as the dank wind strikes a thin 
rain upon his face: like one who finds himself in a long cathedral 
aisle, and hears the pealing organ, and sees a kneeling crowd smitten 
with fringes of coloured light: like one who from a precipice leaps 
out upon the warm midsummer air towards the peaceful valleys 
below, and, feeling himself buoyed up with wings that suddenly fail 
him, wakens in great despair from the wild dream—so is he who 
can listen and understand. 

No such scenes need be actually present to the Listener; yet 
the emotions which might accompany them, music enables him to 
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realise. To him belongs a threefold privilege. He hears the 
composer’s conception, he feels the player’s or conduetor’s indi- 
viduality, and he brings to both the peculiar temperature of what 
I may call the harmonic level of his own soul. Ask him to 
describe his feelings, and he will seek some such imagery as I have 
used above. And there can be no great objection to this, so long as 
such an expression of feeling passes for what it is worth, and no 
more. No music—except imitative music (which is rather noise 
than music) or music acting through association—has in itself 
power to suggest scenes to the mind’s eye. When we seck to 
explain our musical emotions, we look about for images calculated to 
excite similar emotions, striving to convey through these images to 
others the effect produced by music upon ourselves. The method 
is, no doubt, sufficiently clumsy and inadequate; but it helps to 
make clear some things in connection with our musical impressions 
which might otherwise puzzle us. 

Perhaps the great puzzle of all is why, if music has any meaning, 
different people suppose different things to be shadowed forth by the 
same piece. The answer is, because Music expresses Emotion. Now, 
as I have elsewhere shown, the same emotion may take very different 
forms, or express itself in very different images, according to cir- 
cumstances. When the fire-irons are thrown down, a sleeper may 
start from sleep under the impression that he is in Strasbourg 
during the late siege, and that a shell has just burst into the room; 
or that he finds himself up in the Westminster belfry when Big 
Ben strikes the hour; or that a great rock has rolled from a 
precipitous cliff into the sea, threatening to crush him; or the 
dreamer will raise his hand in fright to ward off an impending blow 
which seems to descend upon his skull. Here, then, are a number 
of distinct images which might be connected with the same emotion. 

If, then, in sleep, the Emotional Region is so ready to assimilate 
appropriate ideas, no wonder if it retain this property when the 
mind is in full and wakeful activity. 

Mr. Grewgious’s emotions afford a fine example of this. One and 
the same energetic feeling finds vent in two separate and equally 
forcible ideas in the following remarkable passage :— 

«¢T will!’ cried Mr. Grewgious. ‘Damn him! 

* Confound hia politics, 
Frostrate his knavish tricks, 
On theo his hopes to fix— 
Damn him again!’ 

After this most extraordinary outburst, Mr. Grewgious, quite beside 
himself, plunged about the room to all appearance undecided whether he was 
in Py of loyal enthusiasm, or combative denunciation.” —“ Edwin Drood,” 
p. 156. 
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Emotion aroused by music, in like manner, clothes iteolf in 
different draperies of ideas. Six different people, hearing the same 
piecé of music, will give you six different accounts of it. Yet 
between all their explanations there will be a certain kind of emo- 
tional congruity, quite enough to persunde us that they hare been 
under a fixed influence and the samo influence. 

But horo we are constrained to push this question well home. Is 
music, after all, in any sense “a fixed influence? Is it really ex- 
pressive of the sume emotion to different people? Yos, music is 
the same; but people are not. People think and feel on different 
planes of thought and feeling. 

‘There are differont Planes of Emotions. If your character is baso, 
the plane of your emotion will be low. If your charactor is noble, 
the plane of your emotion will bo high. Every emotion ie capable 
of being expressed in both planes, For example, what is eraven fear 
in a low plane becomes a reverent awe when expressed in a high 
plane. Mean and gnawing epite in 9 low plane becomes an emotion 
of bitter and just vengeance in o high one; end low desire is raised 
to the power of pure and burning love. Tho question for the 
listener then is, What are his planes of thought and focling—in 
other words, whut is the character of his musical mediumship ? 
Music will give him whatever ho is capable of receiving. The same 
strain will kindle the same emotion with its elations, depressi 
velocities, intensities, &e., in the plane of Awe and in the plane of 
Fear. The mind habitually at home in meanness and spito will yield 
its emotions in that plane to combinations of music which, to a 
nobler spirit, suggest the higher hankering aftor a rotributivo justice, 
He whose ideas of Love are merely sensual will travel contentedly 
along a correspondingly grovelling plane of omotion, whilst the 
very same music will kindle in another the noble self-abandonment 
of a high and purifying Passion. This surely explains how very cosy 
it is to put different words to the same song. Handel constantly 
used up melodies which had done duty ax love songs in operas, and 
made them tho vehicles for religious aspiration and prayer. The 
supplicating love song, ‘Cara sposa amonte cor,” in Rénalio, 
raised from the plane of a lover's adoration to the high level of 
devotional longing, becomes the sacred air, “Hear my crying.” 
The exulting strain of earth, “To the triumph of our fury,” is 
raised to the high plane of a devotional pian in “ Praise ye Jehovah 
which dwelleth in Zion.” We wish for the honour of music, and 
for the honour of Handel, it could be said that he was always equally 
conscientious in choosing words of higher or lower congruity to the 
feeling of the music; but, like #0 many great compoeers, he seoms 
to have been often indifferent to his words, under the conviction that 
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the music was all-powerful to convey the right emotional expression, 
whatever the words might say to the contrary. But the difficulties 
with which composers have to deal in setting several verses to the 
same piece of melody are often very great. And if we attempt, like 
‘Wagner, to make every bar—almost every note—correspond to a 
word, we may almost say that such difficulties can only be sur- 
mounted by the sacrifice of melody and the destruction of musical 
form. No, we must be content if the words selected help to set the 
mind going in one plane of emotions. We may then hope to find 
them true enough in the main, although quite unreasonable when 
pressed in detail. Poor Weber, in his famous “Mermaid” song in 
Oberon, has the first verse thus :— 
“Softly sighs the voico of evening 
Stealing through yon willow groves.” 
And in the next he has got to set the same exquisitely peaceful 
melody to the words— 
“Oh, what terrors fill my bosom! 
‘Where, my Rudolph, dost thou roam ?” 
But the two verses, taken as a whole, are quite near enough to the 
general emotion expressed by their music; for the two last lines of 
the first verse are— 
“While the stars, like guardian spirits, 
Set their nightly watch above,” 
And the two last lines of the second verse, which begins with the 
highly perturbed sentiment above quoted, stand thus :— 
“Ob, may heaven's protection shelter 
‘Him my heart must ever love!” 

Of course, in speaking of high and low plane of emotion,I have 
assumed in this article what I have tried to establish in another: 
that Emotions, although traversed by Ideas, are not merely states of 
sensation produced by one idea, or any number of ideas, but enjoy 
an independent existence and a special character of their own, which 
give them a moral dignity, and enable them to place themselves 
at the disposal of ideas congenial to their various planes. 


Perturbing Influences. 


But I think at this point an objector may fairly say, After all, 
then, music does not determine what you call tho Plane of our 
Emotions—has nothing to do with either a high or low plane of 
Love, for instance—but merely lends itself to each individual, and 
is willing to express the force, feebleness, or complexity of his 
emotions in any plane in which they may happen to lie at the time. 
No doubt the moral effect of music largely depends upon the 
moral state of the listener; but so does the moral effect of painting, 
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and everything else. Show me what a man is, and I will show you 
the kind of influences he is likely to assimilate. I will show how 
what to others shall be harmless, shall to him be as he 
will solect from what he sees and hears everything that is congenial 
to his disposition, and leave the rest. Tn this sense all the arts will 
give him back the reflection of himself—he will “see himself in all 
he sees ;” it does not, therefore, follow that there will be nothing 
elso to ace. A work of art may really be calculated to create a very 
high lovel of emotion; yot a man may be 80 base that, owing to a 
refusal on his part to see, or a wilful distortion of what he sees, or a 
wanton selection of only such suggestions ax coincide with what ix 
base in him, the work of art may produce nothing but an emotion 
worked out on the level of his own baseness, But what should we 
eay of a man who read through Shakspoare and selected only the 
coarse passages for hia moditation, viewing all the others as in some 
way connected with them, but existing only for their sakes? We 
should say not Shakspeare is a low teacher, but the man who receives 
such an impression from Shakspeare isa low man. What should we 
say of onc who accepted the “ Fornarina” of the Barberini as the 
trae type of Raphael's art, and viewed all his Madonnas from that 
ignoblo stand-point? We should say, of course, the man’s own 
mind was to blame for the deplorable nature of his impressions, 
‘There was that in the art of Raphael, there is that in the teaching 
of Shakspeare, which is not only capable of, but infinitely more 
conducive to, a high than to a low state of feeling. And we do not 
hesitate to euy exactly the same of music. It is, moro than any 
other art, ready to mould itself about our emotions; but it is un- 
deniable that music, however we may wrest it to express our own 
levels of feelings, bas its own proper and distinct levels, which it 
should be our business to discover and appropriate, if we wish to under- 
stand or rightly to estimate a composer’s work. And this is so truce, 
that nt times the muzic itself opposes the greatest obstacles to any 
attempts on our part to twist it into accordance with our private 
levels of feeling. 

The modern Italian music is so imbued with the languid senti- 
mentalism in which that nation has until lately been sunk, that, 
however yigorous we may fecl, we grow insensibly languid and 
sontimental in either hearing or singing it. 

‘On the other hand, you cannot sentimentalize Beethoven’s music ; 
you cannot make it the vehicle for permanently morbid trains of 
emotion. When it deals with the emotions of Love, for instance, it 
deals with them on the high planes of pure and strong passion. 
Boothoven ia tho “true and tendor North.” Italy is the “fierce and 
fickle South.” ho Italians know this, and that is why the Italiane 

‘Vor. XVII. uM 
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dislike Beethoven. They cannot make his music express emotion 
down to their level, and so they do not sing him or play him. 

Nothing is moro ludicrous than to hear a fashionable Italian 
pianist attempt a sonata of Beethoven. Exaggerated pathos has to 
be pumped into the quiet phrases, hectic explosions must be let off 
where nothing but a grave forte is required, and the repose of the 
whole is broken up by an uneesy effervescence which shows that 
the player is like a fish on shore—excited and bewildered, and quite 
out of his element. The emotional plane of Italy is one thing, and 
that of Germany is another. Your clown may put on the monk’s 
cowl, but he forgets to wipe off the paint, and by-and-by, in spite of 
his costume, he will grin and throw his summersault as usual. 

Let any one who doubts that music is really capable of pitching 8 
high plane for the emotions to work in, recall Becthoven’s love-song 
« Adelaide.” No modern Italian master could have written that 
song, and we hardly ever remember hearing it sung by an Italian, 
No one can suppose the melody to be expressive of languid senti- 
mentality. We are thrilled; we are not dissolved, we are moved, 
yet without losing our self-control ; and we are too much in earnest 
to be the mere sport of our emotions. They sweep with flame and 
thunder through the soul, leaving its atmosphere purified and 
sweetened by the storm. 

Let us now think of any popular Italian love-song, e.g., “Si foasi 
un Angelo del Paradiso non potere vivere di te diviso.” Moat of 
our readers may have heard this song by Marras, and it is a very 
typical one. The emotions are all upon alow plane. The kind of 
man who could so express his love is an artificial sentimentalist ; his 
feeling is at once exaggerated, extravagant, but not deep; and we 
have a shrewd idea that the whole thing is poured out by a cham 
lover, in the presence of a person of doubtful character, by the light 
of an artificial moon. Without doing absolute violence to the ob- 
vious intention of Beethoven, you cannot sentimentalize “ Adelaide,” 
whereas it is impossible todo anything else with such a song as 
Si fossi un Angelo.” 

If the reader admits the justice of the above remarks, he can 
hardly refuse to believe that music not only expresses the various 
qualities of emotion, but has also the power—subject, no doubt, to 
perturbing influences—of determining the level of emotion, or what 
may be termed the moral atmosphere of feeling. 

And now it is a very noteworthy thing, as bearing upon the life of 
a Nation, that whatever the spirit which pervades its music happens 
to be,—whether that spirit be languid and erotic, as in Italy; or 
frivolous, graceful, noisy, and, at times, blustering, as in France,— 
the music of patriotic tunes and national anthems is invariably 
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earnest and dignified. The tune known us Garibaldi’s Hymn, which 
raged like a foyer throughout Italy during tho rovolution, is so fresh 
and buoyant and manly in its cheerful vigour and determination, 
that it fails to suggest a single Paces talent ara 
mousic, save only that exemplary one of clear and facile fe 
The time for Love-languor is past ; the sun of Liberty has dawned, 
the breeze is on the mountain, the bugle sounds the rereil/é, and the 


the Marsillace there ison almost sombro sovority, wholly unlike the 
frivolous and superficial grace and sentimental pathos of the ordinary 
French school. The men who sing it are not playing at war, like 


willing to conquer and to die, That is the spirit of the Marseillaise ; 
and in it, as in Garibaldi’s Hymn, tho seriousness of the crisis has 
called forth the finest qualities of both the French and Italian 
characters, and banished for a time what is languishing in the one 
and frivolous in the other. I need hardly allude here to the 
Austrian, Prussian, and Russian hymns, or to our own national 
anthem, as there has never been any question about the musical 
merit, dignity, and earnestness of these. 

Philosophers have often been at a loss to explain the secret of 
the strange power which patriotic tunes seem to exercise over the 
people, and especially over tho armies of nations. Historians have 
boen contented simply to record the fuct; but the mystery is at an 
end if wo are willing to attribute to music the power which T 
have claimed for it, of pitching high the plane of the emotions, 
and driving them home with the most efficacious and incomparable 


energy. 

The laws which regulate the effect of music upon the listener are 
subject to many strange perturbations. Unless we admit this to be the 
caso, and try and detect the operation of certain 
we shall be at a loss to understand why, if music really has its own, 
planes as well as progressions of emotion, gay music should make 
us sad, and solemn music should sometimes provoke a smile, 

Musical perturbations are sometimes due to the singer, player, or 
eonductor,—sometimes to the listener. 

Madame Lind-Goldschmidt had, or let ue rather say has, the powe= 
Tpace pS ale eg melody of any kind almost to any extent. 

A-magical prolongation of single notes, here and there, until the 
vulgarity of the rhythm be broken—a pause, a little appoggiatwrs, 
oven a smile—and the original molody, such as we may know it to 

ua? 
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be, is changed and sublimated into the high expression of a high 
individuality. 

Ernst, certainly the most romantic player we have had since 
Paganini, possessed the same marvellous quality of perturbing 
almost everything he played until it became absolutely nothing 
but a melodic expression of his own wild mood. Those who 
remember the way in which he was wont to play one of his great 
solos on Hungarian airs, with orchestral accompaniments, will 
remember the profound meditation, almost coma, into which 
he seemed to fall in the middle of one of those slow and measured 
melodies—losing the sense of time and rhythm—allowing, as it 
were, his own soul to float out upon the waves of melody, which 
swelled and shook with sensitive thrills, holding the audience 
breathless, until, in the utter stillness of the room, it was impossible 
to tell when the notes actually ceased to vibrate. Such players as 
he must be classed under the head of “Those who express them- 
selves through the music,” just as such players as Joachim belong 
emphatically to the class of those who invariably express the 
composer's thought, not their own. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to the manner of any living con- 
ductors to establish the fact that immense powers of perturbation 
are in the hands of orchestral conductors, We had no idea that 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise could be made to sound positively 
trivial until it was our misfortune to hear it under the auspices of 
a thoroughly sentimental and incompetent conductor. 

But the perturbations in the natural effect of the musie which 
come from the listener are even more numerous and perplexing. 
They proceed chiefly from association and memory. If one is by 
the death-bed of a friend, and a band passes in the strect playing a 
cheerful tune, that tune will sound cven more sadly than a really 
mournful air, which might serve at once to express and to relieve 
the deep heaviness of the heart. 

‘An unhappy girl, out of her mind for the loss of her lover, 
singing a merry song to hersclf in a madhouse, will make the joyous 
melody sound sad enough, sad as the raptures of an imprisoned sky- 
lark hanging caged in the London streets. On the other hand, a 
grave tune may, in like manner, be fairly perturbed out of all 
sobriety ; and, as we have shown it is possible to pass from gay to 
grave in the lunatic asylum, so we may pass from grave to gay, in 
spite of our best intentions, upon hearing some well-known psalm- 
tuno intoned through the nose by an ancient schoolmaster in a 
country church, where the service resembles nothing so much as a 
pitched battle betwen the clergyman and the clerk in the presence 
of a silent congregation, and where the said schoolmaster is, for 
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some unintelligible reason, occasionally permitted to interrupt the 
duel with an extraordinary succession of sounds supposed to repro- 
sent tho 119th Psalm. In thie case, however grave the melody may 
really be in itself, it will be undeniably perturbed by an unfortunate 
association of ideas at the moment when it reaches the eurs of the 
judicious hearer. 

But the strangest phenomena of all connected with musical per- 
turbation are to be found in alliance with memory: but musical 
sound is only one of many mediums which connect ue vividly with 
the past. Scents have a remarkable power of recalling past scenes. 
Who has not got memories connected with otto of roses or the 
pocfiana'af violets? The peculiar combination of oflours to be met 
with only in a steamboat cabin will recall to some many a disastrous 
passage across the British Channel. To a Londoner the smell of a 
tan-yard or tallow manufactory will certainly be associated with 
those lines of railway running out of London over the roofs of 
serried houses overlooking the odorous yards above mentioned,— 
instantly he will remember his holding his nose, or seizing the 
window-stmap to pull up the window of the railway-carringe, The 
odour of tar calls up many a watering-place in summer—we aro on 
the pier in an instant, with eome little child, perchance now grown 
up or dead—the fishing-smack lies alongside lazily, smoke issuing 
from a pot at the stern—a sailor «its with a pipe in his mouth, 
throwing vegetable parings into the black kettle for the nondescript 
mid-day meal—the het sea beneath a blazing sun lies almost stog- 
nant, waiting for the turn of the tide—the white cliffs glimmer along 
tho const—and all this flashes for a moment before the mind’s eye 
ag we chance to pass over a piece of asphalt pavement newly laid 
down, and smelling faintly of pitch. The sight of a faded flowor 
pressed in a book brings back, with a little shock of feeling, the 
hand that gathered it, or the distant hills upon which, years ago, it 
bloomed. 


‘The touch of satin or velvet, or fine hair, is also capable of reviving: 
the recollection of scones and places and persons. 

But for freshness and suddenness and power over memory all the 
senses must yield to the sense of hearing. Memory is the great per- 
turber of musical meaning. When memory is concerned, music is 

no longer itself, it ceases to haye any proper plane of fooling; it sur- 
renders itsolf wholly, with all its rights, to momory, to be the 
patient, stern, and terrible exponent of that recording angel. 

What is it? Only a few trivial bars of an old pianoforte pieco— 
“ Mormures du Rhéne,” or “Pluie des Perles.” ‘The drawing-room 
window is open, the children are playing on the lawn, the warm 
morning air is charged with the scent of lilac blossom. Thon tho 
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ring at the bell, the confusion in the hall, the girl at the piano stope, 
the door opens, and one is lifted in dying or dead. Years, 
years ago! but passing through the streets, a bar or two of 
the “Murmures du Rhéne” bring the whole scene up before 
the girl, now no longer a girl, but a middle-aged woman, looking 
back to one fatal summer morning. 

The enthusiastic old men, who invariably tuned up in force when- 
ever poor Madame Grisi was advertised to sing in her last days, seemed 
always deeply affected. Yet it could hardly be at what they actually 
heard—no, the few notes recalled the most superb soprano of the age 
in her best days; recalled, also, the scenes of youth for ever faded 
out, and the lights of youth quenched in the grey mists of dull 
declining years. It was worth any money to hear even the hollow 
echo of a voice which had power to bring back, if only for a moment, 
the “tender grace of a day that was dead.” 

Composers, by re-treating, quoting, or paraphrasing well-known 
airs and harmonic sequences, might have made much more use of 
memory and association than they have. Schumann has shown us 
what might be done in this way by the amazing effect produced in 
his song “The Two Grenadiers,” by the introduction of the Mar- 
seillaise. The words of this wonderful little song are by Heinrich 
Heine, and both words and music are intended to express that 
peculiar type of character in the French army called into existence 
by the genius of the first Napoleon. 

The disastrous campaign in Russia is over. The great Emperor 
has been taken captive. Two French grenadiers, weary, dispirited, 
one of them suffering from a deadly wound, approach the German 
frontier. The same desolate feeling has taken possession of both, and 

* the veterans are moved to tears as they think over the humiliation of 
France, and the defeat of their Emperor, who is dearer to them than 
lifo itself. Then up speaks the wounded warrior to his companion : 
“Friend, when Iam dead, bury me in my native France, with my 
cross of honour on my breast, and my musket in my hand, and lay 
my good sword by my side.” Up to this point the melody has been 
in the minor key. A low, dreary, and dirge-like stave; but as the 
old soldier declares his belief that his ghost will walk over Napoleon’s 
great battle-fields, waging war after death with the spirit hosts of 
the departed, the minor breaks into a truly ghostly form of the 
Marseillaise. It rolls forth in the major key, but is. not carried 
through, and is brought to an abrupt close with five solomn bars of 
chords in adagio, upon which the smoke of the battle seems to sweep 
into the distance as the vision of the phantom host fades out upon 
the weary plain, with ite lonely green mounds and mouldering 
wooden crosses. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. 


Women and Music. 


‘The emotional force in women is usually stronger, and almost 
always more delicate, than in men, Their constitutions arc like 
those fine violins which vibrate to the lightest touch. ‘Women aro 
the great listeners, not only to eloquence, but also to music, Tho 
wind has swept many an Aolian lyre, but never such a sensitive 
harp os a woman's soul. In listening to music, her face is often 
lighted up with tenderness, with mirth, or with the simple expansive- 
ness of intenee pleasure, Hor attitude changes unconsciously with 
the truest, because the most natural, dramatic feeling. At times she 
is shaken and melts into tears, as the flowers stand and shake when 
the winds blow upon them, and the drops of rain fall off. 

The woman's temperament is naturally artistic, not in a creative, 
but in a receptive, sense, A woman soldom writes good music, never 
great music ; and, strange to say, many of the best singors have been 
incapable of giving even a good musical reading to the songs in 
which they have been most famous. Tt was rumoured that Madame 
Grisi had to be taught all her songs, and became great by her 
wonderful power of appropriating suggestions of pathos and expres~ 
sion which she was incapable of originating hereclf, Madamo 
Malibran had « great dash of original genius, and seldom sang a 
song twice in the same way. Most women refleot with astonishing 
ease, and it has often been remarked that they have more perception 
than thought, more passion thin judgment, more generosity than 
justice, and more religious sentiment than moral taste. 

‘Many a woman, though capable of so much, is frequently called 
upon in the best years of her life to do but little, and at all times 
society imposes upon her a strict reticenco as to her real feolit 
What is she to do with the weary hours, with the days full of 
intolerable sunshine, and the nights full of the pitiless stars? Her 
village duties or town visits are done. Perchance neither have any 
attractions for her. She hns read till her hend aches; but all the 
reading loads te nothing. She has worked till her fingers ache; but 
what is the work good for when it is done? To set women to do the 
things which some people suppose are the only things fit for them to 
do, is often like setting the steam-hammer to knock pins into a board. 
‘The ekilful and ingenious operation leaves them dissutisfied or listless, 
or makes them, by a kind of reaction, frivolous, wicked, and exag- 
gerated caricatures of what God intended them to be. Some outlot 
in wanted. Control is good, but at a certain point control becomes 
something very much like paralysis. The steam-hammer, as it 
contemplates the everlasting pin’s head, cannot help feeling that if 
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some day, when the steam was on, it might givo one good smashing 
blow, it would feel all the better for it. 

To women—and how many thousands are there in our placid 
modern drawing-rooms!—who fvel like this, music comes with a 
power of relief and a gentle grace of ministration little short of super= 
natural. 

‘That girl who sings to herself hor favourite songs of Schubert, 
Mondeleachn, or Schumann, sings moro than a song: it is her own 
plaint of suffering floating away on the wings of melody. That poor 
lonely little sorrower, hardly more than a child, who sits dreaming at» 
her piano, whilst hor fingers, caressing the deliciously cool ivory 
keys, glide throngh a weird socturno of Chopin, is playing no mere 
study or sct pioce, Ab, what heavy burden seoms lifted up, and 
borne away in tho dusk # Hor oyos are half closed—hor heart is far 
away; she dreams a dream as the long, yellow light fades in the 
west, and the wet vine-leaves tremble outside to the nestling binds; 
the angel of music has come down; she has poured into his ear the 
tale which she will confide to no one else, and the “restless, unsatis- 
fied longing” has passed; for one swect moment the cup of life 
scems full—she raises it to her trombling lips. What if it is only & 
dream—a dream of comfort sent by music? Who will say she is 
not the better for it? She has been taken away from the common 
placeneas and dulness of life—from the old books in the study, ard 
the familiar faces in the schoolroom, and the people in the streets ; 
she has been alone with herself, but not fretting or brooding—alane 
with herself and the minstrel spirit. Blessed recreation, that 
back freshness to the tired life and buoyaney to the heavy heart! 
Happy rain of tears and stormy wind of sighs sweeping the 
clear, and showing once more the deep blue heaven of the 
beyond! Let no one say that the moral effects of music are small or 
insignificant. That domestic and long-sulfering instrument, the 
cottage piano, has probably done more to sweeten existence and 
bring peace and happiness to families in general, and to young 
women in particular, than all the homilies on the domestic yirtues 


ever med, 
ieee Sacred Music. 


‘The social effects of music would be a very interesting subject of 
discussion ; but they lic a little outside the purpose of our present 
article. In writing on a subject so oxtromoly fortilo as music, it is 
almost impossible not to diverge at timos into pleasant by-ways and 
unexplored paths, T have now only space for a few remarks on the 
moral effects of sacred music upon the listener. Those who attend 
the performances of the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall 
and the other great musical festivals in England, need not be told 
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that almost all the greatest composers have found, in tho sacred can- 
tata or oratorio, a form of art capable of expressing the noblest progres- 
sions of tho religious sentiment in the highest planes of emotion. 

T have pointed ont elsewhere Hundel’s profoundly philosophical 
and exhaustive treatment of the Messiah, and in a former number of 
this Review * I endeavoured to examine the emotional fabric of 
Mendelasohn’s Hiiye 

Those who have been familiar with the Bible from childhood aro 
apt to grow insensiblo to the majestic beauty of its style, to the 
inspired level of its ideas, and the subtle charm of its diction. Some 
day they may chance suddenly to read a passnge of it in French or 
German, and the simple novelty of form will wonderfully arrest their 
attention and kindle their emotion. But this is nothing comparod 
with the effect which is produced by arranging the magnificent 
episodes of Scripture in « dramatic—not ‘operatico—form, and trans- 
lating their emotionnl significance into the universal language of 
music. In the oratorio, alike fin ope there is nothing absurd or 
outré. The fact of Elijah standing before us in a woll-trimmed 
moustacho and clean kid gloves does not in tho Tonst shook our senso 
of propriety, because no impersonation is attempted. Tho singors 
are there, not to porsonate character, but to help us to realise the 
force and procession of certain emotions through which the characters 
Si the sacred drama are supposed to puss. By doing this, and no 
more, they attempt the possible, and succeed. A good deal depends 
upon the libretto, Mendelssohn was himself ever a loving and 
roverent student of the Bible, He selected and arranged in great 
measure the words of his own oratorios; and so admirably has he 
entered into the spirit of his work, that it is difficult to listen to the 
Blijah or St. Paul, with the words before us, without each time 
receiving some new impression of the depth and sublimity of those 
characters, whose figures at this distanco of time stand out promi- 
nently among all the prophets of the Old and Now Testaments. 

T have written so much elsewhere upon oratorios, that I willingly, 
without further preamble, pass on to congregational singing. 

In all times men and women have shown a strong disposition to 
express their praises and lamentations by what, for some better term, 
may be called a kind of howling or wailing, This method may not 
be thought very musical or hymn-like. Nevertheless, all such voeal 
expressions are actual attempts to utter deop fecling through appro- 
priate channels of sound. When properly disciplined and elaborated, 
that mode of utterance becomes devotional and congregational singing. 
‘Tho Lollards, who according to some took their name from /uilen, 
“to sing,” found in hymn tuncaand chante a great mejium forexpross- 

* Sco Guitergporary Revive fur Tune, 1870. 
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ing the rush of a new religious life upon their spirits, and within the 
last hundred years the Methodist hymns have served a like purpose. 
No doubt upon entering a chapel where the congregation were sing- 
ing, heart and soul, some easily-learned and well-known hymn, the 
hearer was liable to be caught by the devotional impetuosity thus 
expressed through musical sound; and, indeed, no greater bond of 
worship could be devised than hymn tunes suited to the capacities 
and tastes of the people. Mr. Ward Beecher, in his own peculiar 
vein, lately preached a very eloquent sermon to his congregation 
upon this subject, and we need make no apology for presenting our 
readers with the following extract to the point :— 


“Singing is that natural method by which thoughts are reduced to 
feeling, more casily, more surely, and more universally, than by any other. 
You are conscious when you go to an earnest meeting, for instance, that, 
while hymns aro being sung and you listen to thom, your heart is, as it 
were, loosened, and there comes out of those hymns to you a realization 
of the truth such as you never had before. There is a pleading element, 
there is a senso of humiliation of heart, there is a poignant realization of 
sin and its guiltinoss, there is a yearning for a brighter life in hymn 
which you do not find in your closet ; and, in singing, you come into sym- 
pathy with the truth as you perhaps nover do undor the preaching of a 
discourse. There is a provision made in singing for the development of 
almost every phase of Christian experience. Singing also has a wonderfal 
effect upon’ those feelings which we wish to restrain. All are not alike 
susceptible ; but all are susceptible to some extent. I speak with emphasis 
on this point, because Iam peculiarly sensitive to singing, and because I 
owe so much to it. How many times have I come into the church on 
Sunday morning, jaded and somewhat desponding, saddened, at any rate, 
—and before the organ voluntary was completed undergone a change as 
great as though I had been taken out of January and been plamped down 
in the middle of May, with spring blossoms on every hand! How many, 
many times havo I been lifted out of a depressed stato of mind into 
cheerful mood by the singing before I began to preach! How often, in 
looking forward to the Friday-night mecting, has my provailing thought 
been, not of what Iwas going to say, but of the hymns that would be sung! 
My prayer-meeting consists largely of tho singing of hymns which are fall 
of prayings, and my predominant thought in connection with our Friday- 
night gatherings is, ‘Oh, that sweet, joyful singing!’ ” 








‘As faith in the great Evangelical movement cooled, the hearty 
congregational singing also began to die down in the Church of 
England, and in fashionable chapels the voices of the people were 
represented by a few professional ladies and gentlemen, who showed 
themselves off to considerable advantage in a private box, placed 
usually up in the west gallery, in front of the organ. There the 
ladies wore wont to fan themselves and flirt during the prayers, and 
there the gentlemen made up their little books, or sat yawning 
through the sermon. ‘The congregation being mostly asleep, and the 
clergyman also somewhat comatose, it seemed for some time unlikely 
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that the above odious performance would give way to anything ashade 
lesa irreverent; when, lo! the great High Church movement in 
a very few years pulled the wheezy organs out of their dingy 
nooks, and swept half the old musical boxes in the land from our 
churches, concert singers and all. 

‘Then arose the ago of white curplices, and new hymn tunes, and 


but even in Low and Broad churches. may” 
their doctrines, the High Church party haye stood up for the esthetic 
element in devotion, and by introducing a respoctablo amount of 
ritual, with good music, they have shown us how it was possiblo to 
be emotional without being valgar. 

‘The charge brought against the High Church singing is that it is 

ional, and this ix held to bea fatal objection, especially 

to anthems. The objection is only one more proof of how much the 
English people have still to learn concerning the real functions of 
music. Thoro isa grace of hearing, as well as u grace of singing ; 
there is a passive, as well as an active, side of worship. Tn every 
congregation there must be some who cannot join even in the simplest 
tune. Some are too old, some bave no voices, others have no ear for 
music; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that all who 
are thus reduced to the state of listeners get nothing at all out of the 
singing. If wo take note of old and devout worshippors as some 
familiar hymn is being sung, wo shall seo their faces lighten up and 
their heads move in unconscious sympathy, and we shall know that, 
although their lips are silent, they are singing in the spirit, One 
day noticing a very poor and aged woman in tears during the service, 
I spoke to her at the close, and inquired the cause of her grief. 
“Oh, sir,” she replied, “ that blossed, blessed song in the middle of 
the prayers!" She could say no more; but she was alluding to 
an anthom by Professor Sterndalo Bennott—0 Lord, thou hast 
searched me out.” The function of anthems is no doubt quite dif- 
ferent from that of psalms or hymns. It is greatly to be wished that 
the congregation would never attempt to join in the anthem—not 
even in the chorus, strong as the temptation may sometimes be. 
Above all, let not people with musical ears sing finey parts to their 
own edification and the grout distress of their fellow-worshippers. 
No; the strength of the congregation during the anthem is emphati- 
cally to sit, or at all events to stand, still, They neod lose nothing 
by thoir silonce, for rightly underatood it may bo quite aa blossed a 
thing to allow music to flow into the soul as to pour forth actively 
songs of praise. 

This is hardly a popular view of the subject. Tn every church 
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where an anthem is sung, the majority of the congregation seems to 
belong to one of two classes—those who look upon the anthem as an 
unwarrantable interloper, and those who regard it simply in the 
light of a show-off for the choir. Need we observe that neither of 
these two views is the correct one P 

The worshipper has for some time been engaged in the service of 
active prayer and praise, when there comes “in choirs and places 
where they sing” a pause, and “Here followeth the anthem.” The 
active phase of devotion is exchanged for the passive at the moment 
when the powers of congregational attention begin to fail, and 
physical energy is waxing a little faint. The emotions which we 
have just been connecting in prayer with solemn, perhaps even har- 
rowing, thoughts—the feclings we havo been labouring, perhaps 
painfully, to express, with a certain strained and fatiguing mental 
effort ; in short, all burdensome activity is suddenly suspended, and 
the spirit, raised into the atmosphere of devotion, remains passive, in 
order that it may be recruited, by having its weight of feeling lifted 
up and its emotion expressed for it, through music in harmony with 
its inner consciousness. 

It is as though a traveller grown weary in a winter's walk were 
suddenly to be lifted up and borne along upon wings without word 
or action of his own, what time the land grew warm with sunlight, 
the air scented with flowers and full of angel voices. When the 
times of refreshing are past he finds himself again upon the earth; 
but all his fatigue has vanished, and he is now able to go on his 
journey with renewed life, and “compassed about with songs of 
rejoicing.” 

‘When the hearing of voluntaries and anthems is thus regarded as 
part of the needful solace and recreation of the religious life, we 
shall, no doubt, find music much more widely and intelligently used 
in our churches than it is at present. 

Musically speaking, there is as yet in the Reformed Churches 
nothing approaching the grandeur of the great Roman Catholic 
masses, where we have a mind like that of Mozart or Beethoven 
steadily working out, in strains of incomparable depth and pathos, 
@ great connected series of thoughts, embodying all the varied phases 
of religious emotion. 

Indeed, the notion that a religious service may be wrought out 
with the force and majesty of a great work of art, having its various 
parts welded into a powerful and satisfactory unity by the agency of 
music, is a conception which has evidently not yet reached this isle 
of the Protestant Gentiles. 

Yet no religious service can with impunity violate, in however 
amall a degree, the great laws of beauty, fitness, and order which are 
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involved in the conception of a Catholic masa; nor is it impossible, 
without making the music incessant throughout the service, to 
arrange our own liturgy in such an order, and so to incorporate the 
musical element, as to sustain the attention of the congregation, and 
produce a unity of effect far greater than is at present at all usual. 
Some High churches seem to have a glimmering of what a musical 
service might and ought to be; but what with their unbending 
medievalism and rigid ecclesiastical prejudices, we must not hope 
for anything like a good type of congregational service from that 
quarter. 

On the other hand, anything more disjointed and slovenly than the 
ordinary brown-coloured sort of Church service still prevalent in 
most country churches and London chapels can hardly be conceived. 
Have people no ears—do they not care what is piped and what is 
harped—is their attention never exhausted—have they no idea of 
the strain which the human mind is constructed to bear—that they 
can listen for an hour to a nasal droning of the prayers, interlarded 
here with a chant, the very memory of which makes one yawn, and 
there with some hymn tune, sung at a pace compared with which 
adagio might be called fast ? 

There is a hopeless want of decision and energy in the ordinary 
conduct of our Church prayers. Wedo not want rapidity so much as 
a definite conception of the emotional fabric of the whole ; and here 
is the point where music might come to our assistance, by defining 
the pauses and divisions which the life and interest of the whole 
service demands. 

Every orator, every singer, every soloist, and every conductor 
will readily understand what I mean. He who arranges a religious 
service, if he wishes it to secure the attention of and minister to the 
edification of the people, should place himself somewhat in the posi- 
tion of an orchestral conductor ; it is his business to arrange every 
detail of the proceedings. The exact moment at which the opening 
hymn is sung, the general impulse and feeling of the hymn, should 
be impressed upon the choir ; the organist should enter into the spirit 
of the music, and understand its place and function in the service ; 
he should be always on the watch; there should be no wnintentional 
delays in giving out the hymns—no unsettled pauses before the 
hymn is commenced; the hymns, responses, canticles, anthems, and 
voluntaries should succeed one another in such a succession and style 
as to relieve one another, each fitting into its place at the nick of 
time, never dragging, never jolting, not balking the attention, or 
executed in so aimless a manner as to allow the congregation to grow 
listless. 

But to accomplish all this, or a tithe of it, there must be true art 
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feeling and true religious feeling and true musical taste ; and although 
we are inclined to admit that the English are on the whole a Religious 
People, we come back again and again to the sad conviction that 
however improving and improvable, the English are not, as a nation, 
an Artistic People, and that the English are not a Musical People. 
And here let me close for the time my survey of music in its con- 
nection with morals. No one can be more impressed than myself 
with the fact of how very inadequate has been my treatment of this 
great subject. But if in any one I have aroused a conviction of the 
importance and seriousness of Music as an Art, of the personal 
responsibility of the Musician as an Artist, and of the immense field 
of joy and usefulness still open to him as a legitimate sphere of 
operation ; if I have afflicted with the “malady of thought” any 
who before were enjoying upon these subjects “the deep slumber of 
a decided opinion ;”—raised more questions than I am able to solve, 
or stimulated hopes and aspirations which have never yet been 
_ realised, I shall not feel that I have altogether wasted my time 
in arranging the foregoing thoughts for publication. 
H.R. Hawen. 
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st AUGUSTINE says, “It is recorded of Cain that he built a 

city, but Abel was a pilgrim, and built none. For the city of 
the saints is above, though it has citizens here upon earth, in 
which it lives asa pilgrim till the time of the kingdom come, and 
then it will gather all the citizens together in the resurrection body, 
and give them a kingdom in which they will reign with their 
King for ever and ever.” In another place Augustine galls the two 
cities represented by Cain and Abel two niystical cities. The one is 
the city of them that do evil, the other is the dwelling of the just. 
But if the cities are “ mystical,” they are not concrete; that is, they 
are not cities in the ordinary sense of being situated in definite 
places. They are properly invisible, or cities cognizable only in their 
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members, and in the principles by which their members are guided. 

It is, then, but by a figure of speech that any earthly city, such as 
Rome or Babylon, is called a city of the wicked. Still more is ita 
figure to speak of any given community as the city of God. 

‘But if the city of God is constituted by principles, and by members 
acting on these principles, it may exist more or less in any earthly 
city. A number of the citizens may be members of the heavenly 
city, or the government itself may be just, and therefore so far pene- 
trated by the spirit which constitutes the kingdom of God. It is 
clear, even from Augustine’s illustration, that no secular city in itself 
is the antithesis of tho city of God. The world, simply as the 
world, is not the antagonist of the Church. It is rather the battle- 
field for the contending forces of good and evil. The children of 
Seth and Noah built cities as well as the children of Cain. 

Plato treats of government or politics proper in the “Laws;” but 
in the “ Republic” we have his ideal of a civil commonwealth, the 
embodiment of his idea of the city of God. The “Republic” 
might be described as a scheme of education, a mode of training 
the people to a sense of justice, grounded in the conviction that justice 
in the widest sense is the true welfare, not of individuals only, but 

of nations. The analogy which he works out is between the perfect 

man and the perfect state. He introduces, Socrates discoursing of 
justice, and its harmony, to usea modern phrase, with the constitution 
of man, Thrasymachus argues, that whatever is expedient for the 
established government is justice, Whatever the powerful do to 
support themselves, that is just. Socrates, on the other side, proves 
that what is just is expedient both for the governed and for them 
that rule. The old Bible question of the present prosperity of the 
wicked is answered as the Bible answers it. The incquality in God’s 
ways is not real, but only apparent. Men who are unjust, and yet 
prosperous, are compared to the runners in a race, who do well at 
the first starting, but lose in the end, and become objects of com- 
passion and ridicule. Socrates maintains that this is essentially 
true both with men and states. The exceptions are few, if indeed 
there are any real exceptions." He adds, too, the consideration of a 
future judgment, when the judges shall put the just on their right 
hand and the unjust on the left; the ono to go upwards, and the 
other downwards. The poets were to be excluded from the Republic 
because of their unworthy representations of the gods; in otber 
words, the influence of the mythology was reckoned evil. Such deities 
as were found in Homer and Hesiod were not to be worshipped. 
The people were to be so well instructed in righteousness, that is, in 
what is right both as to body and spirit, that they were to require 
neither magistrates nor physicians. So far Plato’s “Republic” was 
a city of God. 
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Bat Plato has to deol with men, women, and children as they are, 
not a8 ho intends thom to be. He has to meet the facts of huraan 
life. Man is by natures selfish being. He is disposed to sook first 
of all his own interests. As an individual, or asa member of society, 
he may covet the goods of other individuals or of other societies. 
This may be the occasion of wer, ence arises the necessity of 
guardions, that is, a military class, or soldiers, Husbandmen may 
plough ‘the fields und find sustenance for themsolyea and their 
families, Artificors may earn by their craft the means of existence, 
But this necessity for a military class is a heavy tax on the resources 
of the commonwealth. It was for them alone that special social 
arrangements were to be made, They required food, clothes, 
lodging. All these they were to have in common. Being provided 
with these, there was no need that they should have livid 
property. But the community being divided into threo classes, this 
third included women as well as men. Tt would be easy to provide 
for men only ; bat the number of women that come into tle world 
is equal to that of men, ‘his fact in nature has always per- 
ploxed the politician and tho moralist whorever the necessity has 
existed for a standing army. Plato proposed that the women should 
be trained to warfare as well as the men; that the military class 
should have their wives in common; that healthy children should be 
brought up us the children of the State, but those that were not 
likely to be physically strong were to be destroyed. ‘There were two 
difficulties to be mot—tho necessity of a military clase, and what to 
do with their children. Plato meets thom as they would have been 
met by Cain, or by the people of the city which Cain built. 

Aristotle criticises Plato’s “ Republic” with his usual sagacity. THe 
finds that the family is the first society established by nature. Families 
unite for mutual help, and make a village. Several villages form a 
city or state, In this state there are slaves, women, and children, 
whom it ix necessary to instruct in virtue. There must be some 
things in common, as, for instance, the city in which they live, It 
is desirable that the city be as much as possible one. Yet it cannot be 
one 40 entirely as Plato maintains, It would not then be acity. More- 
over, Plato’s scheme of a community of goods and wives would not 
bring about the unity which he proposes, Men have a special eare 
of what is specially their own. If the community of wives were a 
mere matter of policy, it ought to be allowed to husbandmen and 
artificers even more than to soldiers. Tt would help to prevent them 
uniting too closely against the guardiuns of the state, But it is 
injurious to every party; and, therefore, to the commonwealth, 
Children would lose the benefit of parental caro and affection, In 
case of quarrels, a son might inflict » blow on his father. If 
were common, there would be no room for the exercise of such virtues 
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as charity and benevolence. A community of wives would destroy 
that modesty which is the peculiar grace of woman. The evils which 
Plato finds in existing states are not due, Aristotle says, to the fact 
of private property, but to the natural corruption of mankind. In 
the “ Laws” Plato proposed limiting every man’s property according 
toa fixed plan. Aristotle answers that, if so, there must also bea 
limit fixed for his children. There may be equality, and yet luxury. 
There may also be equality, and not a sufficiency to support the com- 
munity. 

The Bible deals with the same problems as those which occupied 
tho minds of the Greeks. Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees to seek a 
city. He sought » purer worship, and with that a purer morality. 
His descendants were established in Canaan, under the government 
of Jehovah. Their stute was a theocracy, a city of God. We need 
not here discuss the question how far and in what it differed from 
other states. The Bible never says that the heathen nations were 
not under the divine protection. Jehovah, the God of the Jews, was 
not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. Ifthe king- 
doms of the earth were established and maintained by force, the same 
might be said of the kingdom of David and Solomon. The Jews’ 
theocracy was only an earthly Canaan. The saints were but pilgrims, 
still looking for a city of God. Jerusalem was the type, the temporal 
emblem of that mystical city. Every deep yearning of the Jew was 
towards Jerusalem. His patriotism and his religious ardour alike 
centred in the capital of his country. Mount Zion was beautiful 
for situation, the joy of tho whole earth. “Glorious things,” the 
psalmist exclaims, “are spoken of thee, O city of G 

The kingdom was rent asunder in the days of Jeroboam. The 
ten tribes were carried beyond the Euphrates by Shalmaneser. A 
like fate befell the two remaining tribes under Nebuchadnezzar. 
Captive Judah wept by the waters of Babylon, but in the darkest 
hour of her sorrow she looked for a city of God. “Thy King 
cometh,” was the joy of the daughter of Zion. The weeping exiles 
saw this glorious city as Jerusalem restored, when its prosperity would 
be so abundant that the most feeble would find protection“ the old 
men and old women” dwelling in the streets, and “the city full of 
boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 

In the time of the Babylonian Captivity the brute forces of the world 
were in the tide of their triumph. The four empires of the visions of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel—the Babylonian, the Grecian, the Medo- 
Persian, and the Roman—were founded in injustice and oppression. 
To philosopher and saint, to the thoughtful Greek and the devout 
Jew, the conviction was deep that these monarchies must yicld to 
governments founded on equity. Daniel saw thrones cast down, and 
“the Ancient of days did sit,” and one like unto “the Son of man” 
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Seki vente onr'cls quisand orcuamipticamaneeaan 
To the “Son of man” was velar at Sel te eve 
the Roman comes the kingdom of apes ellen ar the ever- 
lasting dominion of the Son of man. 

Tn the days of Herod, when the Roman Empire had reached the 


the kingdom of God. What did He mean by this kingdom? Was 
Ho to establish a new Republic? Was Ho, like Moses and Pluto, to 

give laws for tho guidance of a Commonwealth ? To this conclusion 
wo shall cortainly come if wo forgot that the city of the good, as well 
as the city of the evil, is a “mystical” city. A perfect conmon- 
wealth may have been expected by the Jews, and longed for by the 
nations, but it was not necessarily implied in the words “kingdom of 
God.” The idea of Jesus was the eame in kind asthe idea of Socrates 
and Plato. He was to found secular governments on justice. He 
was to introduce into the world the reign of the meek and lowly, the 
ponco-makers, and those who hunger and thirst after righteousuess, 
Did Daniel take it in this sense? Perhaps he did, probably be did 
not. It matters nothing. He may have connected it with a 


an external sign, that the kingdom was among them. Tota seu 
unseen by thom. In a series of parables Jesus explains this kingdom. 
Tt is good secd sowed in a ficld. It iso grain of mustard sced which 
grow to boa great treo. It is Jonven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal till tho whole was leavened. It is a 
treasure hid ina field. It is the pearl of great price. In all these 

ihe ‘kingdom is a principle rather than a society of men: 
The last of the series seems to take in the idea of a visible society, 
but then it is a society both of goodand bad. It is a net which 
* gathered of every kind.” It is not o realised city of God, but a 
socioty professing to follow the principles which constitute the 
city of God, and which are yet to leaven the world. 

Tt is said in the Acts of the Apostles, that ufter the accession of 
the three thousand souls, “all that believed were together, aud had oll 
things common.” They had ceased to value property. Porhaps thoy 
belioved that the end of the world was not far off. Boyoud this brief 
notice, we know nothing of the communist life of the first Christians, 
Fe pa ePaper reins oi 
the Christians. ‘The argument is, that Josephus, who says nothing 
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of the Christians, yet describes these Essenes in words which identify 
them with the Christians. They had all one patrimony. When 
they travelled they carried nothing with them, finding in the how 
pitality of their brethren all that was necessary, “just as if it were 
their own.” They neglected wedlock, without absolutely denying 
tho fitness of marriage. They were peace-makers, and “eminent for 
fidelity.” Now St. Paul allows marriage, that is, tolerates it. But 
for himself, and for the Christians generally of that time and in 
their circumstances, he regards it as an evil. They that have wives 
are exhorted to be as though they had none. It is more than pro- 
bable that the first Christians became a body of communists such as 
the Essenes were, if the Essenes really were not the Christians. 
The records which we have of the heretics of the first ages are im- 
perfect, and mostly from their enemies, Yet there are many things 
which, fairly interpreted, seem to prove that they were communists 
and celibates. They misunderstood the mission of Christianity and 
its relation to the world. A representative sect was the philosophical 
Manichecs, who did despite not to the Spirit, but to the flesh. 
They could see nothing of God in the purely secular. The world was 
tho work of the devil, and therefore to be hated and despised. 
They looked upon nature as we are all sometimes tempted to 
look upon it, as essentially impure. Monicheeism is an error found 
in all Churches and among all philosophers. It is an error natural 
to men who have known the conflict of good and evil in them- 
selves, and who have confounded the forces of evil with the world of 
nature in which they met these forces. Some men cannot realise 
the city of God but as something absolutely apart from the city of 
the world. 

Augustine’s conception of Christianity was far from perfect, yet 
his “De Civitate Dei” is a luminous exposition of the principles of 
the city of God. Rome had fallen under Alaric and the Goths. 
The fourth beast, “dreadful and terrible and strong exceedingly,” 
‘was now subdued. Romulus, the founder of Rome, like the typical 
city-builder, slew his brother— 


“ Fraterno primi maduerunt sanguine muri.”* 


The first citizens of Rome were robbers, stealing from the Sabines 
even the women that were to be the mothers of the future Romans. 
The city became great by plunder. Cicero once said that if the 
Romans were to give every man his own, they would have to leave 
their palaces and return to their huts. When this nation of robbers 
was finally conquered, the pagans charged the calamity on the 
Christians. They said that the gods had forsaken Rome because the 
Romans had ceased to worship the gods. This gave Augustine occa- 
sion to discourse of the principles by which Rome existed, of the 
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pagan deities, and of the Christian religion, The claim which Virgil 
mudo for Rome, that it was her glory 


« Pareere aubjectia, ot dobellare auperboa,” 


Augustine called one of the attributes which belong only to the city 
of God. He says that according to the definition of a commonwealth 
in Cicero's * Republic,” Rome never had a trae commonwealth. It 
never was the “estate of the people.” It never was governed by 
justice. Its laws were but decrees for the benefit of those that 
governed, and not laws grounded in right and reason. He puts in 
contrast the city of Rome and the city of God, yet ho never speaks, 
of the “city of God” asa visiblo community, It ia not any of the” 
commonwealths of the world, neither is it an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. It is the «* mystical” city of the regenerate, or the elect, It 
is not denied that the Romuns had some great virtues: Tt is not 
denied that the philosophers discovered some trath. It is even said 
that this was done by the grace of God. rom this statement we 
might argue that, in St. Augustine's judgment, the philosophers 
and virtuous pagans were citizens of the city of God.” 

‘The object of the heavenly city is to regenerate earthly cities; not 
to teach men to flee from the world, but to enable them to live 
justly in the world. In this sense we have put Plato's “Republic” 
among the efforts to realise the city of God. Plato's “Republic” 
probably suggested Sir Thomas More's Utopia.” Sir Thomas More 
is not reckoned among our reformers; but he was & reformer, and, 
judging from this book, more than an ordinary one, The discourse is 
put into the lips of Raphael Hythloday, a Portuguese, who had been 
in three or four voyages with Americus Vesputias. Sir Thomas 
More is in Belgium os ambassador to Henry VIIL, and meets 
Raphael in the town of Antwerp. They discourse of the evils of 
existing governments, of the disposition of princes to go to war 
rather than cultivate the useful arts of peace. Raphacl had been 
in England in his youth, and hed been entertained by Cardinal 
Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, in whose family Sir ‘Thomas 
Moro was “bred from his childhood.” Raphaol says that dining 
one day with the Archbishop, a lawyer who was present 
his surprise that there were so many thieves in England, notwith- 
standing so many were hung that sometimes twenty might be seen 
suspended from one gibbet. On this Raphael took occasion to say 
that it did not surprisc him; for the people of Englund were like 
many other pooplo, moro ready to chastise scholars than to teach 
them. He recommended making provision by which mon could find 
the means of existence as more“ beneficial than enacting dreadful 
punishments against thieves.” He discoursed further of the pro- 
digality and luxury of the nobles and land-owners, who oppressed 
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their tenants and labourers, grinding the faces of the poor, to support 
a multitude of idle persons to attend on them. In France Raphael 
said things were even worse, for that country was full of soldiers ; the 
people “sometimes seek occasion for making war that they may train 
up their soldiers in the art of cutting throats, or, as Sallust observed, 
for keeping their hands in use.” He points out to the Cardinal the 
evils arising from the enclosure of lands for pasture, the destraction 
of towns and villages that formerly lived by agriculture; even 
“those holy men the abbots, not contented with the rent their farms 
yielded, stop the course of agriculture, enclose grounds, reserving 
only the churches that they may lodge sheep in them.” The 
labourers were driven forth to beg or starve, or live as they best 
could. It was proposed that all beggars should be sent to monas- 
teries, a grave ecclesiastic wittily remarking that this would not 
relieve them of beggars so long as the friars existed. 

After a long conversation on the manifold evils of society, Raphael 
declares himself for Plato’s doctrine of a community of goods. He 
says that the only way to make people happy is to make them all 
equal. He proves this from his experience of seven years among 
the Utopians in the island of Utopia, where the science of govern- 
ment had reached perfection. The island had fifty-four cities. 
Farm-houses were built all over the country, and the inhabitants were 
sent out from the cities by turns to dwell in them. Every country 
family was a community, consisting of not less than forty men 
and women, with two slaves. It had a master and mistress set 
over it, and over every thirty families there was a magistrate. 
Every inhabitant of the island was instructed in agriculture. They 
had reached great perfection in rearing crops, breeding cattle, and 
hatching chickens. The last was done by collecting a vast number 
of eggs and placing them in an equal heat. They had no strong 
drinks, no luxuries, but an abundance of necessaries for all. 
They had no idle women, no idle priests or “religious men,” no 
rich men, and no beggars. When the women married they went to 
the houses of their husbands, but the men continued in the houses 
of their fathers and grandfathers. The women served their husbands, 
children served their parents, and the younger children the elder. 
They despised money, preferring that which money represented. 
They valued iron, because useful above more precious metals. Their 
soup-basins and their drinking bowls were made of earthenware, but 
their “ vessels of dishonour ” were of gold and silver. Their children 
wore ornaments until they were old enough to put away childish 
things. They defined virtue as living according to nature. They 
governed their passions, and they called that piety which preferred 
another’s interest to their own. They did not allow polygamy. 
Their religion was a rational Theism, but all sects were tolerated. 
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‘Tho community was happy, at posce in their minds, and enjoying 
entire health, which in itself they reckoned ericoniars pal 
pleasures. 

‘Terthinier: euys. thes onél‘day-,dn) the sitet yent. stl jsdiecMehiss 
Republic, Condorcet was developing to his friends, with that enthu- 
sinam which accompanied him through life, the social conso- 
quences of the revolution. “ Bub,” said one of his hearers, 
beyond Rousseau.” “Without doubt,” he replicd boldly; “Rousseau 
made the philosophy of the eighteenth century ; I make that of the 
ninctcenth.'” Condorect saw in the revelations of physical acience dis- 
corories which would, he expected, in a few gonerations change the 
whole conditions of society. Famino would be unknown, and human 
life would be protracted to a duration almost rivalling that ascribed. 
to the patriarchs. Science was to introduce for humanity the golden 
age of the future. . 

Coniloreet did little more than make suggestions and prophecies, 
He was followed by others who made Socialism a religion, a 
Philosophy, and ascience. We cannot enter into the dotails of the 
transcendental theories of Charles Fourier. They were extravagant 
and fantastical, yet founded on some plain facts. and some obvious 
truths. He saw harmony in the universe, but man not in harmony 
with the universe; and this he aseribed to the free will of man, which, 
acting in ignorance, gave human life an impulye contrary to the 
divine impulse. Philosophers and moralists had taught hitherto 
that some instincts are good and some bad; that some therefore 
are to be developed, and others suppressed. But the instincts which 
wo call bad are as indelible, Fourice says, and of a3 high an origin 
as thoso which wo call good. They must have a place in the general 
harmony. Their oxistence ought to bo a blessing, and not a curse. 
Society should be constituted so that all persons be brought into hare 
mony with the universal order, Man is regarded as the miniature 
or image of the Great Being. The divinely-inspired. passions are 
said to be thwarted in their development by the present conditions 
of vociety. We suppross that which is divine instead of changing 
that which is human. 

Fourier’s oes was to reconstruct society on what he called 
rational and philosophical principles. He was to abolish single 
families with all family instincts. He was to introduce communities 
in which all might have but one interest, whore all rivalry in busi- 
ness might end, and the natural loves of humanity be innocently 
enjoyed without the base admixture of self-interest. The commu- 
nities were called phalanges. Each was to consist of 1,800 pore 
sons of different ages. A community was to live in a palace called 
the phalanstére, Fourier gives in detail the amount of land to be 
allotted to cach community. He gives plans of workshops and 
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gardens. He shows how the fields are to be cultivated, and how all 
are to share the produce, while ample scope is to be given for the 
natural ambition of men to work for the common good. 

About the time that Fourier was publishing his schemes of social 
regeneration, Count St. Simon was devoting himself to the same 
problem. The life of St. Simon is of great interest. At the Revolu- 
tion he was a young man, full of the new hopes that had just been 
born into the world. After some experience as a soldier under 
‘Washington, he returned to France, and gave himself entirely to the 
regeneration of society. He began by educating himself. He had 
been a soldier, and now he became a merchant. Retiring with a 
realised fortune, he wished to become a savant. He studied the 
physical sciences. He opened his house to astronomers, physicians, 
and mathematicians. Ho visited England and Germany, to make 
the acquaintance of learned men and philosophers. He tried to put 
himself in every situation of human life, that others might benefit 
from his experience. To complete his scientific education he entered 
into the married state, wishing to leave no condition of life untried, 
or to be a stranger to any emotions, good or bad, virtuous or vicious. 
His biographer says that when he ended his studies he had alao 
ended his fortune. He began to write books, but no publishers would 
publish them without being secured against loss. He lived on bread 
and water, and, in winter, without fuel. At one time he tried suicide, 
but the ball missed its aim. 

The time of St. Simon’s public activity is divided into two periods. 
The first was purely scientific, having no reference to religion, but 
entirely secular in its objects. During this epoch the world refused 
to listen. ‘The second begins with the publication of a book, which 
he called “New Christianity.” In this book he connected his 
scheme of social regeneration with the progress of the “Church of 
the Future,” which was to embrace both Catholics and Protestants, 
and to be more Catholic than any Church had yet been. He eet 
aside dogmas. He said that the Church of Rome had become here- 
tical ever since it had ceased to take the lead in science. The first 
and essential point of religion was love to man. Realising this, we 
should endeavour above all things to ameliorate the moral and phy- 
sical existence of the human race. That this was the primary object 
of Christianity, St. Simon thinks is proved by the universal expecta- 
tions of a Messianic era, when all things should become new. It is 
admitted that Luther effected a great reformation. But he should 
have reorganized society as well as religion. He should havo said less 
about a heavenly paradise, and tried more to show men how a 
paradise could be found on earth. Civilization owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Luther. But he stood in the way of progress, by reducing 
worship to simple preaching, thus dispensing with the powerful 
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services of orators, pocts, painters, architects, and musicians. St. 
Simon supposed that Christianity originally reprobated the merely 
secular—that it identified matter, or the “flesh,” with evil ; and that 
it separated between the kingdom of heaven and this world. 
Humnnity’s hope for the future, he said, is in putting honour 
on all which Christianity has reprobated as the world and the flosh. 
In the Church of the latter day man is to feel and realise the divinity 

~ of his whole nature, material as well as spiritual. Antagonism of 
every kind is to cease. Mun is no longer to be the slaveof man; the 
privileges of birth and fortune are to be abolished. Men will be 
elassed and rewarded according to their capacitics and their labours ; 
the spirit will no longer strive against the flesh, nor the flesh against 
the spirit. The strife will bo ended by tho perfectly-de 
harmony of man’s nature. Peace shall rule the world, Swords shall 
be beaten into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-liooks, The 
earth shall be the main object of cultivation. It will undergo incredible 
transformations; and man shall make continual progress in know- 
Tedgo, in riches, and in love. A great part of St. Simon’s schomo is 
identical with Fourier's. Tts results are to be the equality of women 
with men, the dissolvability of marriage, 1 common home for children, 
the annihilation of all distinctions between employers and employed. 
Instead of masters and merchants, there will be functionarica of 
agriculture, of industry, and of commorco, who will have salaries in 
proportion to the work they accomplish. 

Mr. Noyes has furnished us with a history of these schemes in the 
phase of experiments. ‘Though nearly all of them huye been failures, 
Mr. Noyes is convinced that Socialism itself ie not a failure, but that 
it hos taken deep root in the American soil, and is full of promise for 
the future of humanity. Tho history of Robert Owen's settlement, 
ealled the New Harmony, is well known, There were some 
things conneotod with its constitution and management which wore 
sufficient in themselves to account for failure. The next one of 
special interest among those which failed is “ Brook Farm.” It was 
tho offspring of tho lastest development of American Unitarianism. 
But, according to Mr. Noyes, it passed finally into Fourierism. The 
idea originated with Channing, but the prime worker was George 
Ripley. Tt numbered among its members Theodore Parker, Margaret 
Faller, Elizabeth Peabody, and, for a time, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
They made agriculture the basis of life. Ripley carted manure, and 
Hawthorne benevolently handled the shovel. Some one, with no 
taste for rural occupations, described them as having become “ chamber- 
anaids to the cows.” Miss Peabody, on the other hand, with a deep 
sense of the poetry of existence, spoke of the trae life as aiming 
beyond the highest star, yet “ redolent of the healthy earth.” “Tho 
porfume of clover,” sho said, “ lingers about it. The lowing of cattle 
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is the natural bass to the melody of human voices.” Emerson smiled 
incredulously at the project. Hawthorne has described it as a 
“romantic episode,” a “picnic ;” but Miss Peabody caught the true 
spirit of its originators. In Zhe Dial, which was published at the 
“Farm,” she explained it as an effort to establish upon earth the city 
of God. . While admitting that the Church of the first ages of 
Christianity was a great advance on the previous institutions, she 
could not believe that it realised the ideal of human society which 
was in the mind of Jesus. The kingdom of heaven and the Christian 
Church were not something outside of society, but a reorganization 
of society itself on the principles of love to God and love to man— 
the principles which Jesus realised in His own daily life. Miss Pea- 
body added, “Perhaps Jesus’ method of thought and life is the 
Saviour, is Christianity. For each man to think and live on this 
method is, perhaps, the Second Coming of Christ. To do unto the 
little ones as we would do unto Him would be, perhaps, the reign of 
the saints—the kingdom of heaven.” Again, “ We have hitherto 
heard of Christ by the hearing of the ear; now let us seo Him, let 
us bo Him, and sec what will come of that. Let us communicate 
with each other and live.” 

The society of American Communists which has prospered beyond 
all others is that of the Shakers. Their settlement on Mount Lebanon, 
as described by Mr. Dixon, is an Eden of blessedness. They are the 
followers of Agn Lee, a religious enthusiast, who was originally 
a factory operative in Lancashire. By a divine revelation, she and 
her followers were warned to leave England, and seek the land of 
promise beyond the Atlantic. They are then pre-cminently a 
religious community. They believe that the kingdom of heaven 
has come, that Christ has actually appeared on earth, and that the 
personal rule of God has been restored. Neither birth nor death 
exists for them. They neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are the children of the Resurrection. What is called death is but the 
shedding of the visible robe of the flesh for an invisible glory of the 
spirit. Their great work in the world is their warfare against con- 
cupiscence. By it man fell from heaven, and by its destruction will 
he rise to heaven again. Generation, they say, is the great foe to 
regeneration. The saints, therefore, do not dare to increase the 
empire of sin and death. Phaedra said to Hippolytus: 


“Si Venerem tollas, rustica sylva tua est ;"” 


but the Shaker community is happy and prosperous. They live 
long in health and wealth. ‘The voices of merry boys and laughing 
girls ring over their green-swards, and young men and maidens 
enjoy love without lust, knowing no unions but the unions of the soul 
and the blendings of the spiritual life. 
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Mr, Noyesis the head of the Oneida Community, which he connects 
with the Finney Revivals. One of the things which he undertakes to 
prove in his book is the necessity of the religious element for the 
success of Socialiem, Referring to Owon’s achemes, ho suys that 
the Revivalists failed for wont of the 


the kingdom of heaven has como; and, 
marriage ix abolished, In the Oneida Community lovo is free to all 
ages. Care, however, is taken to limit the increase of the population., 
The mode of doing this is explained in the “ Mand-Bock,” but 
Mr. Noyes omits it im his “History.” We omit it here. 

The Mormons are also a religious community, though their chief 
faith eoeme to be in Ovid, who says :— 


« Jupiter evo plum atatult quodeunque jurvorct” 


While on both continents the question was being discussed if 
ovyery man could support a wife and children, the Mormons demon- 
strated that by industry and simplicity of life every man in a com- 
munity might support many wivea and many children, Driven 
from their homes and their possessions, and settling without resources 
in an apparently barren country, by the Christianity of their muscles 
they have made a desert to smile and a wilderness to blossom. 
While in England the proportion of women. over men makes it hard 
for many wowen to live ; and while in America tho scarcity of women. 


any difficulty in keeping them in subjection to their husbands. 
Mr. Dixon tells us that Brigham Young charges his missionaries 
when he sends them forth to convert the Gentiles, not to return 
without bringing with them young lambs for the fold,” 

~ All these communities, whether in theory or in actual existence, 
from Plato's “Republic” to the last of the American Socialisms, are 
connected with questions which concern the daily life of every man 
and every commonwealth. They are Church questions, State 


ing 
Christian Church had been really the kingdo 
have had some distinct notes of perfection. 
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possess, There would have been no ground for dispute between 
different societies of Christians which of them was the Church. 
Accused before Pilate of making Himself a king, Jesus answered, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” He was not a temporal king, 
such as the Jews expected, and such as the Romans feared. But He 
did establish a society. He gave the Apostles the keys of this society, 
which meant that they were to exercise government. Was His 
kingdom then, after all, a kingdom of this world? Did this kingdom 
depend on a succession of Church officers? The Church of Rome 
consistently and logically adheres to this doctrine. But when any 
Christians admit the possibility of two Christian Churches with a 
wall of separation between them, by that very admission they are com- 
pelled to say that the visible Church is not the kingdom of God. If 
Christ’s institution of a society destined to be one through all time 
is the right interpretation of His words and acta, then there can be 
but one community, and that community, to preserve its continuity 
and identity, should, like the Church of the Apostles, have all things 
in common. If the State were perfect, and the Church perfect, 
their union would follow by necessity. They would then be, to use 
Hooker's words, “personally one society.” This ideal unity, this 
necessity for a perfect commonwealth founded in righteousness, is 
the philosophy of the arguments of Coleridge, Arnold, and Stanley, 
for the Church and State union. 

But the questions raised by these communities touch the very 
springs of existence. Mr. Darwin’s natural law of struggle for life 
prevails among men as well as among plants and beasts. Nature is 
bountiful; yet she gives but little to man without labour. Of the 
thousands of children daily born into the world not one-half can 
receive the care and sustenance necessary to continue their existence. 
The great multitude of men have to work hard merely to live. It is 
the chief business of human life for men to provide for themselves 
and their children. Many cannot do even this, and only a few 
can do more. Are wo to believe that Naturo produces more 
men than she provides for? that here, as in the lower orders of 
creation, there is a surplus whose doom, in a state of nature, is to be 
food for other animals? or is the imperfection due to a vicious consti- 
tution of society? There exist doubtless inequality, waste, and, 
from the fluctuations of commerce, uncertainty. An increase of 
trade in any district is always followed by an increase of population. 
A momentary cessation of business leaves multitudes in destitution. 
Even if the scale of provision and population be in the main fairly 
balanced by Nature, the necessities of society cause the provision side 
to strike the beam. Man has many desires by nature, and many 
more by habit, which intensify the struggle for human life. He 
wants to enjoy existence. Nature's object is simply to continue 
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existence. Throughout all her kingdom the continuation of life is 
her first aim; not the life of individuals, a such,. but life itself. 
From the individual she demands labour and sacrifice to preserve the 
Taco— ‘ 
#80 careful of tho type abe sects, 
‘So lavish of the tingle life. 

‘The question of communist societies is in reality but another phaso of 
the question of civil government. ‘The problem is, how to substitute 
aeommon good for a morely individual good. Tt may be that all 
the socialistic schemes are not only impracticable, but fundamentally 
wrong. It may be that the life and onergy of commerce are = 
dent on individual enterprise, which supposes individual wenlth as 
the primary motive. But granting this, the question turns up again 
in the wider circle of civil government—Oan there be communities 
founded on equity, and not on force? Ts man naturally a savage, 
must he ever be a savage, or is it possiblo that civilization in any 
true sonse will yet be the uniting bond of human socicty ? Itis cvident 
from all history that both amongst Jews and Hoathens there wore 
aspirations and strivings after higher forms of government than 
existed in their times. Might reigned, and its reign was terrible. 
The Jewish theocracy, as well as the Greek and Roman republics, 
were the expressions of the aspirations of the people to be freed from 
the dominion of force; but by force they were overthrown, Jesus 
vas no revolutionist, yet the kingdom which Mo «stablishod was 
meant to revolutionize the world, His iden was that of Daniel— 
a kingdom of the Son of man, to succeed the kingdoms which mako 
war with each other. The assumption by the Bishop of Rome of 
authority over kings and kingdoms may have been a perverted, yet 
certainly it was not an unnatural application of the Messianic idea, 
But the authority claimed by the Popes became the same in kind as 
the authority of princes. The history of centuries precefling the 
Reformation was but the history of the grout struggle for power 
between the Bishops of Rome and sccular princes. The Popes 
prevailed, but their reign was not the reign of righteousness, In 
tho sixteenth century the divine right of kings was substituted for 
the divine right of the Bishops of Rome. 

But the divine right of kings was frail; their kingdoms had been 
established by force. Revolutions came; new dynasties arose, and 
their divine right, too, was acknowledged. It was but the divine 
right of force, Tho ideas of Jesus have revolutionized men and 
nations; yet apparently thoy hnve failed even to influence tho 
principles on which civil states oxist. ‘The dualism between the 
Chureh and the world is still unreconciled. Few men who beliove 
in progress could have believed that the recent war between France 
and Germany was possible at the present stage of European civiliza- 
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tion, But it originated with thet very nation which hes been fruitful 
in schemes for regeneration, which has longed after a Republic, but 
which has never understood what “an estate of the people” really 
meant. Tho fall of the Third Napoleon might have marked a stage 
of progress. He was overtaken by a just retribution, and went into 
exile unlamented— 


“Unwopt, unhonoured, and unsung.”* 


But the sequel has given us no hope. It may be in accordance with 
a law not to be broken that nations have evil rulers in proportion 
as the people fail to understand their civil rights and duties. 

Our efforts for the regeneration of society might be hopeful if 
Nature herself did not present difficulties which seem as if 
they could never be conquered. The mere nature side gives us 
but little prospect of success. There is a mystery there which 
in and by itself is never explained. The terrible problem of the 
existence of evil, which seems to connect depravity inseparably with 
all that is finite and temporal, has led some of the wisest and best 
men to despair of regeneration. It is from within us that we have 
our hopes and aspirations. Before our minds the ideals of what may 
be are ever arising. In some things the ideals have been realised, 
and these realisations give good ground to hope for the realisation of 
others. The faith of Jesus seemed a faith against the apparent reali- 
ties of mere nature. He believed in the regeneration of society when He 
saw it at its worst. He believed in man when man was at his vilest. 
Can we still believe in the regeneration of society—in the regenera- 
tion of manP In other words, can we still cling to the faith of 
Jesus? Can we beliove that after all the world-process is really 
divine, that the storm will be followed by a calm, the dark clouds by 
the sunshine, and that when the evolution is completed the light 
will be manifest P 

“ Gratior it dies 
Et soles melius nitent.” 
In tho meantime there are some things within our reach, if all 
things are not. We may not be able to prevent a famine or an 
earthquake, but it is within the power of man to say that the differ- 
ences of nations shall be settled without the barbarous solution of 
“fire and steel.” It may be that the population of the world, if 
unchecked, would surpass its provision ; but even this has never been 
fairly tried. Less profligacy and more pradence, less luxury and 
moro simplicity, no standing armics, but moro productive industry, 
might yet realisc Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, or even introduce the 
dominion of the Son of man. 
Jonn Hust. 












































TRADES’ UNIONS, STRIKES, AND LOCK-OUTS. 


A REJOINDER. 


We are charged with “ speaking as if wealth were solely, or at any 

rate mainly, dependent on the hard toil of the workman.” 
Of course, if we said “solely,” we should write ourselves down asses; 
but this is an imputation advanced only to be withdrawn, and 
“mainly” is substituted in the indictment. We accept the chal- 
lenge. The suspicion of an unlearned mind, that this very word 
really expresses the hand that work has in the creation of wealth, 
is confirmed upon inquiry among those who have paid attention to 
the origin and parentage of words. Such persons seem to say, that 
“mainly” and “in the main” are expressions which come to us 
through the French from the Latin, and have reference, in the first 
instance, to what is done by the hand or is in it; and, indeed, the makers 
of Latin dictionaries distinctly note, that the word hand (manus) 
was used by native authors to express labour and workmanship, and, 
as a noun of multitude, to signify what we mean by such phrases as 
“the hands at Trollope’s.” Who, then, will dispute that, in the pro- 
duction of wealth, labour has a greater hand than capital? The plain 
truth is, that the whole body of workmen employed are as far above 
the capital embarked as the individual workman is above his tools. 
Yet we do not, as we are inaccurately said to do, take all the credit 
for labour, and give none to capital; for the money is os necessary 
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to the man as the implement is to his hand, though without the man 
and his dexterity both the gold and the gimlet would be but inert 
matter. 

‘Whenever called upon to feel a proper sympathy with the capitalist, 
we hold ourselves ready to respond; and we trust, that, in many 
instances (may it soon be in all !), the capitalist will hold himself ready 
to sympathize with the labourers. To bring about this mutuality 
ought to be the object of every man’s life, be he wage-payer or wage- 
receiver. Never can it be done, however, but by action perfectly 
reciprocal. Granted that some men think only of themselves, and 
care too little for their employers. Asa rule, the men are both too 
right-minded and too sensible not to make all fair allowances for 
those disbursements, difficulties, and disappointments which press 
upon the masters under circumstances adverse to profitable trade. 
At no time was this matter put to a severer test than during the 
American Civil War, and the consequent cotton famine. And how 
was the test borne? Let the mill-owners and the whole cotton 
trade have their due for the resignation and patience which they 
manifested; but let it be repeated again, as it has been many times 
allowed by observers at once most intelligent and entirely dis- 
interested, that, on that trying occasion, the factory hands, as # body, 
covered themselves with immortal honour by the meek endurance 
and discerning constancy with which they passed through a long 
period of unparalleled suffering. 

The apology put forward for “large accumulations of capital »— 
another name for profits made excessive at the cost of hard workers 
on low wages—is, that, by this means, employers are enabled “to 
wait a long time for a return of the advances which they make, and 
to incur the risk of great losses if their experiments should fail or 
times should change, so as to render their branch of industry un- 
profitable.” We all know that certuin trades are liable to untoward 
accidents, especially those branches of production which depend upon 
foreign markets as much as or more than upon home consumption. 
But, while this should never be lost sight of by either the capitalist 
or the labourer, but demands reasonableness from the latter at the 
same time that it justifies forethought by the former, the sort of 
liabilitics in question are inadmissible as a plea for the violation of 
the eternal law, that “the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

“The question is,” we are reminded, “what has been the general 
and essential tendency of trades’ unions?” not what they may have 
done, in particular cases, whether good or evil. No intelligent 
apologist for them will shrink from this inquiry. Such a one will, 
however, ask how we are to get at the truth except by a collection of 
effects as they are worked out. If not, how much longer must we 
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wait until their “essential tendency” shall ‘bo doomed: to havo dis- 
closed itself? Their © general” tendency, it is obvious, can be 
gathered from no other souree than day-by-day oocurrences springing 
out of them. 

“The distinction between the master and the workman,” it is laid 
down, “is simply one of the forms of division of Iabour, and one of the 
most powerful in cost and increasing the rate of 
tion." Tt would be a waste of space to examine critically the scientific 
soundness, or otherwise, of these twosayings. Nobody denies, that the 
workman must baye materials to work upon, a place to work in, and 
wages for his work ; though, as the phrase “ one of thomost poworful”” 
allows, thore are other superlative elements in the quostion; for 
instance, 2 remunorative market for the articles produced, especially 
as regards “the raée of production.” But to confer upon “mere 
capital ” (a phrase, not of disparagement but of strict definition) the 
title of “simply one of the forms of division of labour,” is inadmis- 
sible without much qualification and many Why should 
we bewilder ourselves and confuse the subject by wandering into all 
the mazes of commerce, and Somes upon all the vicissitudes of 
seasons, natural or conventional ? 

“Tf the working man’s share of the profits is limited, so” (we are 
reminded) “is his share of the anxicties and the liabilities, the losses 
and the crosses, that harass the employer.” Now, in fact, there is 

a “common lot” in human life from which none, how privileged 
toever in nme spect, are exempt. Real cause for exultation or for 
repining ix probably much less and more rare than we suppose. Tf, 
nevertheless, persons who are rich or who live on a Jarge scale have 
solicitudes poculiar to their clase in common,—solicitudes of greator 
magnitude and kooner edgo than such as befall tho lowly and tho 
poor,—it must be confessed, that they have, in compensation, a larger 
variety of resources ready at hand to mitigate those adversities in 
domestic experience which pay impartial visits to all oar households. 
While endeavouring to persuade us that “the inequality of wealth 
is a great good,”—a persuasion to which the well-to-do will be found 
much more accessible than those who are pining under penury,—our 
sleek exhorters to submissivoness are constrained to admit the exist 
ence of “an extreme of abject poverty which ix deeply deplored und 
highly to be deprecated.” But this is not all; it is scarcely the 
worst. Let corporeal injury, disease, suffering, and eventual death 
entor a dwelling the owner of which is in narrow circumstances, and 
then you see the inequality of conditions under a phase indeed trying. 
‘Talk of “the general and essential tendencies” of trades’ societies : 
what would become of working men’s families if, in those societies, 
they had not made rovisin for the clon and dak day? Within 
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the past two months, several such societies have made their reports. 
‘A short table of what three of them did in the year 1870 to help 
fellow-members in distress will be very instructive. 





‘Name of Societies. ‘For Paemployed Hor She ¥ lente. 
ted Engineers + £32,708 £34,584 
Tronfounders =» - 2 1 eee 13,602 6,982 
Amalgamated Joiners... . . 10,052 8,122 
Tob |. si eb.F une hp Red £56,262 £49,688 


But no amount of relief during time of affliction that the best trade 
society could give, would reduce to anything less than a painful 
contrast the inequality of conditions betwixt the rich and the poor. 
Supposo two cases of severe illness, one in a gentleman’s family, the 
other in that of a working man, and that between the two there is 
nothing to choose in point of pain suffered, relief needed, and danger 
incurred. Let us follow into the rich man’s house the physician or 
the surgeon called in; let us listen to his prescriptions and directions, 
and mark all that they imply; and this from day to day up to the 
time of recovery or of death. Let us pursue the same course as to 
the patient lying in the poor man’s cottage. In the first case, all 
that is ordered is at once provided, and the adviser perceives that 
anything which might give the sick or injured one a chance can be 
had or done. But, in the second case, it is altogether different. 
Change of air, a voyage at sea, carriage airings, delicate food, port 
wino, and many other things involving expense, might be tried; but 
it is useless to speak about them, because none of them can be 
afforded. Under such circumstances, it would surely be no better 
than mockery to tell a distressed father, or an anxious wife, or a 
bewildered husband, that “the seeming evil of inequality in wealth 
is a great good.” 

“Bad laws, oppressive taxation, the avarice of evil men, and, still 
more, the habits of the wage-receiving classes, are the true causes,” 
it is affirmed, “of this anomalous state of things.” After all, then, 
it is granted that the conditions of men—of masters on the one hand, 
and of workmen on the other—are unequal to a degree which is 
“anomalous.” A scholarly friend suggests, that, if the thing must 
be ‘slurred beneath well-sounding Greek,” aposteresis would have 
expressed the truth more fully than anomaly. Never mind; the 
Athenians, though heathens, were calling a spade a spade when they 
used the word from which ours is derived, for they employed it to 
designate the acts of men who set both Jove and Solon at defiance. 
As to “bad laws” and “ oppressive taxation,” this is not the occasion 
to speak; the present question lies between “the avarice of evil 
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of “cyil men,” and tho imputation.to them of “avarice,” carry the 
complaint quite as far as calm-minded working-men think cither 
| just or noodful, the allegution that the “anomaly” of ninetoen 
shillings getting into one man’s pocket and only the twentieth into 
the other's, is caused “still more” by the habits of him who comes 
oif second-best, provokes controversy instead of splitting difference. 
The natural desire of every working-man is, to uphold the character 
of all other working-men. Unfortunately, however, one is obliged 
to confess that intemperance and iraprovidence are perhaps as much 
the vices of the labourer as avarice and usuriousness are those of 
the capitalist ; but it is indignantly denied, that vices of character 
and conduct from which, as s body, tho working-men of Groat 
Britain are unhappily not exempt, are so rifo and prevalent among 
them as to account for all that they suffer on the insinuated principle 
of a just retribution. 

“Tt is notorious,” the reading public are assured, “ that strikes 
and combinations have becn most popular amongst those portions of 
the working population whose wages are highest.” Thero is no 
nood very narrowly to scrutinize this assumption. The innuendo to 
which it points is the chief thing. In fact, “strikes and combina- 
tions” have been of two periods, if not of two orders also. A strike 
of the present day differs a4 much as light from dark froma strike 
of half a century ago. The Shoflield and Ashton or Manchester out- 
rages of our own time haye beon much used against trade unionists 
in genoral. Rightly regarded, however, they are in their favour, 
Tn thom was seon a repetition of the bygone errors, but in them 
alone; and the appearance of two black spots in a large field of snowy 
white should only serve to exhibit the excellence and the extent of 
the improvement. With rare and few exceptions, it will be found 
that the carning of highest wages is associated with highost intelli- 
gence. Trades’ unions, a8 now organized and conducted, are among 
the foremost proofs of the improved mental training of the working- 
men, and, at the same time, of their increased power of self-control 
and self-restraint, These intellectual and moral adyances may be 
more conspicuous in some than in others; but, more or leas, they 
charactorize the wholo body of manual labourer, If, howovor, thore 
is any marked difference between one strike and another, in what 
associations will a want of prudence or of temper be found? Will 
these defects show themselves most glaring among the most intel- 
Jigent? No; # multitude of facts prove the very contrary. 

008 
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“The habit of careful spending and careful eaving is the main cause 
of wealth; and it is a far higher quality than mere industry, which, 
moreover, it includes and implies ; for where there is no production 
there can be noeconomy.” The writer of this sentence, as a reasoner, 
answers himself. He speaks, indeed, of “ mere industry,” as of some- 
thing that has no claim to be considered a cause of wealth in com- 
parison with the miser’s form of economy; yet he finishes with the 
acknowledgment, that, without “mere industry,” there cannot even 
be “economy,” as, most certainly, there can be no “ wealth.” In so 
for, however, as he gives good advice to working-men, let him have 
due credit. Thus he sanctions the saying, that, “if the men were to 
save like their employers, and the employers to spend like the men, 
capitalists and workmen would soon change places.” But is there 
no reason to fear lest the men should spend like the employers? 
There are two classes of both—savers and spendthrifts. We are 
sometimes told that business is carried on at a loss; but we know, 
having eyes to see, the style in which master manufacturers, as an 
order in society, live—their fortunes, mansions, parks, carriages, and 
what not? But, supposing them to save rather than to spend, how 
can their work-people follow their example, unless the wages paid 
allow of some small surplus after body and soul have been kept 
together? The working-man who best knows his fellows, can scarcely 
restrain his indignation from bursting out in very strong vernacular, 
when he finds a middle-class censor sitting in his rural parlour, and 
coolly claiming “the general experience of English workmen,” as 
proving that “‘an increase of wages becomes, in a vast majority of 
cases, only an increased means of ruinous indulgence.” - The real 
proof lics quite the other way. The raising and the application of 
trade society funds may be vouched to the contrary; and, although 
co-operative associations, whether for production or for consumption, 
are but in childhood or youth, their growth and spread indicate a 
present, and give promise of a future, the happy opposite of what has 
been unwarrantably affirmed. 

When the same writer, granting (not to do him injustice) “ noble 
exceptions,” proceeds to contend, that, “ where wages are highest and 
work most plentiful, there vice and crime and extreme poverty most 
abound,” he mentions only some of the conditions of society in such 
places, conccaling or passing by the rest. In every parish and place, 
from the thinnest-peopled nook in the island to the capital itself, 
there are vice and poverty enough, and crime too. But, had we all 
the conditions of the question accurately and completely before us, it 
might not appear that purity, innocence, and sufficiency exist in the 
highest degree where work is least and wages are lowest, and in a 
degree more and more inferior as either labour abounds or as its 
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‘in Oxfordshire than London? The eye is doceived, and the logical 
faculty is thrown at fault, by the aspect of huge masses of men, just 
as a multitude of threads of a particular shade present o body of 
colour which would be almost imperceptible in one or two threads 
alone. But, if, in our great centree of population, what iz bad is 
found in masses, so also what ia good; and ono can only wish that 
the country were, on the whole, as well off as the town. 

When these things are urged us a matter of “serious moral obli- 
gation,” there can be no objection, provided only that masters equally 
with men be made amenable, But, though it may be freely admitted 
that there is room for improvement among both, the accusation that: 
low moral qualities, or “ habits of dissipation,” have the large hand 
imputed to them in struggles to. maintain wages is untenable. The 
facts, it is repented, go clean the other way. Had not serious, sober, 
and well-condueted men taken the lead during the last quartor of a 
century, the workshops of Great Britain and their surroundings would. 
havo presented vory different scenes. Equally erroneous, and even 
more offensive, is the representation that the continued struggle of the 
working-men for their just and reasonable rights, identifies itself 
with the theories so much condemned under the names of * socialism,’” 
“communis,” and #0 forth. 

In a paper designed for remark on a number of miscellanoous 
points raised upon a series of papers, it is not possible to discuss 
questions of economical science, such ax rates and forms of wages. 
The chief object in these answers ix, to take as much care as practi- 
cable that the working-man’s statement of his own case from his own 
point of view shall not suffer in candid minds from tho interposition 
of mistaken constructions put upon it. Of this nature are such 
words, phrases, and sentences as—* raise wages artificially,” “ secure 
a dend Jovel of uniformity,” “unjust to the more steady and more 
talented,” “‘homiliating and degrading to the incompetent,” 
“demoralizing such men to know that they are paid not for their 
own honest work, but for that of others, which they aro incapable of 
performing,” “monstrous,” ‘incentive to laziness, indifforenco, and: 
voluntary and hopeless dependency,” and so on. ‘The writer who 
employs this Isnguage is by no means ignorant or unskilfal in a 
general sense of those words; yet it would seem as though he 
either knew little of what he was talking about, or had but slenderly 
considered the mattor, 

Let tho subject be viewed undor two lighta—as a quostion of fet 
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and as a question of principle. In point of fact, it is quite true that 
individual men in one and the same trade differ in knowledge and 
skill, in industry and application, in uprightness and conscientious- 
ness. It is very desirable that all should be alike good, whether 
masters or men; but we cannot have it so by wishing for it. But 
the objection returns, why, since the differences exist, should all 
have the same wages? The answer is obvious, because, in many 
trades where large numbers are employed, any other course is im- 
practicable. As between the first-rate and the inferior workman, 
the loss to the former is manifest; for we must not yet expect 
employers to make the highest competence for work the rule of 
wages. All that can be at present looked for is, that, in fixing the 
“level of uniformity,” a fair balance be struck between the best and 
the worst. We are still on the question of fact; and is it not 
honourable to the men who are conscious of their superiority in 
certain respects to some of their fellow-labourers, that they are 
willing to share and share alike upon a rate of remuneration fairly 
struck? This cannot be denied; and, therefore, the objector turns 
towards the inferior hands, and, blackening their present character 
with pitchy words, predicts for them a future of dismal degradation. 
‘With respect to the question of principle, the state of things thus 
described is denounced as “monstrous,” and as pregnant with “the 
worst evils of socialism.” Let us see. We open a book of great age, 
of age so great that not many centuries less than two thousand years 
intervened between its beginning and its completion, while nearly 
two thousand more have elapsed since it was finished. Its contents 
are historical, prophetical, didactical, and doctrinal. They apply to 
mankind in every age from the beginning and in every age to come. 
They claim for themselves divine authority, or divine authority is 
claimed for them. By countless multitudes that claim has been con- 
ceded, and is still granted. If there are those who hesitate to yield 
the claim, even they, or tho majority of them, admit that no other 
known volume is of equal excellence, utility, and weight. What, 
then, does this book, or collection of writings, tell us concerning the 
mutual relations and mutual duties of men in ordinary life? “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” “Thou shalt not harden thine 
heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother.” “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” “ Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” “TI will give unto this last 
even as unto thee.” ‘Let the strong bear the infirmities of the 
weak.” “If any man will be my disciple, let him deny himself.” 
Tiere are a few sayings, the fruit of random recollection. A few 
minutes’ consultation of a Concordance would bring to light many 
more to the same purport, and some a great deal more “ monstrous,” 
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more close to the ' dead level,” more “demoralizing,” more social- 
istio and communistic. Yet it is not Comte, or Prondhomme, or 
-Fourrier, or Robert Owen, that speaks in these passages, bat Moses 
or » still greater prophet, Christ or one of his apostles. 

If, however, the present writer has boon convicted, and not merely 
Perper ‘it becomes him either humbly 
to confess the fault or to clear himself from the charge. 
it to be true that he treata these grave subjects in a “loose 
might not the circumstances of his mental training be pleaded in his 
excuse ; or, rather, would a critic of considerate mind put him to suck 
a necessity? But let us lock at the evidence. On one occasion, the 
principle of calculating tho rate of wages upon the average of work- 
manly skill was defended on the showing, that, just as so many sacks 
of corn fetch the same price, so also should the labour of men of 
average skill. This was instanced as “a homely but telling illus 
tration,” and it is thrown back upon the instancer as proof of his 
“strange inconsistency.” Now, had it been adduced as a con- 
‘ ditcreeiataat there would have been no way of escapo 
{ Se uDDiiyy ben aiseiriee tion oe ieee taal 
omitleveetashaiea el ‘Mable of which he avails himself for the 
mere sake of illustration. "Talkof« sirungo inconsistency,” forsooth 
Strange to say, that, just as the doctrine on which the obj 
pounces is contained in a quotation used illustratively, the passage 
picked out as at variance with that doctrine is every word a quota- 
tion also. In the first, labour ia compared with sacks of corn ; in the 
second, it is affirmed that ‘in all respects labour differs from such 
commodities as com and sugar.” Where, then, is the “ strange incon= 

tency; especially, not between the two men quoted, but in the 
quoter who uses them for separate illustrations? Surely an oven price 
for sacks of corn might be applied to the caso of uniform or average 
way s, without involving the applier in the absurd consequence of 
affirming human labour lo be in all respects similar to a sack of corn, 

Granted to the objector, that ‘it is impossible to predicate of any 
number of mon that their services arc of equal value, as you can 
establish the value of so many sacks of com.” But, to change tho 
comparizon from a suck of corn to a loaf of broad, everybody knows 
thnt, though the eame price is paid for every nominal quartern loaf, 
¢ of them fall short of their imputed weight. Possible or im- 
possible, however, an agreed rate of wages, to which the master is as 
‘much a party es the man, supposes the possibility. Our reviewer 
may contend for it, as“ the only fair principle, to romunerate every 
individual workman according to his skill and the faithfulness with 
which he accomplishes his allotted task, and to the amount of actual 
service that he performs or work that he turns out.” But how will 
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he apply the rule? There are two great cases in which it cannot be 
done—first, the case of many hands employed in the production of 
one result, towards which each man’s contribution cannot be sepa- 
rately calculated; secondly, the case in which the labour, though 
separate and individual, is of such a nature as to preclude any other 
estimate of its value than one founded upon the time spent. A rural 
philosopher may pronounce “the attempt to limit the amount of 
work done in a given time, and consequently the amount of wages 
earned, by the most competent and the most industrious workman,” 
to be “equally opposed to the principles of social economy and to the 
interest of that portion of the workers themselves in whose behalf 
such regulations are enforced :” on condescending to become practical, 
however, he will discover, that, as the wage-payers have no other 
course in the heap of cases than to pay every man the same price for 
the same kind and period of labour, so the wage-receivers have too 
much sense not to perceive that, in spite of any inequalities among 
themselves, in point of dexterity or of diligence, they have no other 
choice than to accept pay upon as high an average as they can con- 
vince their employers is no more than fair. 

It is unnecessary to devote either time or space to those objections 
which, instead of admitting that strikes and lock-outs are yielding, 
certainly though gradually, to arbitrations and co-partneries, repre- 
sent them as increasing in number, frequency, aggravation, and evil 
consequences; the less necessary, not simply because the real facts 
are known to be otherwise, but still more because, while English 
strikes are said to be driving English manufactures abroad, Con- 
tinental strikes are every year attaining to larger dimensions, and 
assuming shapes more and more alarming to the susceptibilities of 
the mere capitalist. In the mean time, both masters and men, and 
dispassionate and penetrating observers too, are persuading them- 
selves by observation, and convineing each other by comparing notes, 
that, all the world over, manufactures, trade, and commerce are fast 
losing that strict localized character which, under other circum- 
stances, belonged to them, and seemed to be both natural and 
necessary; and that steam travelling, telegraphy, and other new 
conditions, are rapidly converting the whole world into one great 
mart and workshop, in which the old arrangements and demarcations 
are destined to be merged and lost. 

Onc thing, however, must not be suffered to pass without as strong 
a denial as propriety may warrant. In strikes, it is affirmed, illegal 
and criminal measures “aro notoriously the rule,” though, forsooth, 
the present writer “ affects to ignore” it. As a personal matter, let 
the insinuation pass ; but, at least, if a man of understanding affected 
ignorance of anything, he would choose it in some line of things with 
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which he was unfamiliar, and not in one whero he was peruliarly 
at home Ail men, it may be boldly affirmed, who are conversant 
with the subject as now presented to observation, whether they be 
masters or men, or neither, cannot but be aware, that, instead of 
violence accompanying strikes as once it too often did, outrage of any 
kind is now the exception, and is so rare as to be scarcely that. Let 
appoal be made to the most rocont strike of all, that of the Oldham 
spinners. Mark, tho present point is, not the moral quality of a 
strike in itself considered, bnt the moral features of a strike when 
it takes place. This great strike was as general and as resolute as 
could well be; but where was the violence ? where were the “illegal 
and criminal measures?” It led to a lock-out; and a kind of 
virtuous astonishment is expressed, not to say “affected,” that lock- 
outs should be deemed “cruel,” and, above all, “immoral.” The 
Oldham masters evidently felt the force of such inculpations, and 
they showed their fecling in two things, both highly creditable to 
thom: first, by resolving upon a lock-out, only after conceding one- 
half of the demand and paying full wages under protest to the hands 
who strack work at their own hour; and, secondly, by limiting that 
Jock-out to the shortest period of duration, and by sticking to their 
first proposal to yield one hour of the two demanded, and leave the 
other to be given or not given by un arbitrator mutually appointed. 
An enlightened public opinion will, no doubt, sustain the assertion, 
that the Oldham affair ie no more than a fair measure of the advances 
mado by mon as well as masters to a better order of things than 
strikes and lock-outs. 

In the foregoing observations, it is nob pretended to have touched, 
much less exhausted, every point on which Mr, Samuel Fothergill 
remarked in the April number of the Contemporary Rei. Nor 
is it wished that either that gentleman should be rogarded as on 
unmitigated enemy to the working classes as'2 body of men banded 
toguther for the assertion and furtherance of their rightful interests, 
or that those classes should be encouraged to conceive themselves 
frec from all faulis, and superior to advice from any quarter, friendly 
or the reverse. It is as undesirable that mistaken strictures should 
impair the force of good counsel, as that words meant wholly to. 
cheer and animate should fail to reach tho ear to which they are 
addressed. Every true friend to the working-man will endeavour so 
to maintain his cause as to repel none, to conciliate many, and to 
convert, if it may be, even foes into friends. To be one-sided may 
bo his casily-bosotting sin; but against this, if he is wise, he will 
strenuously guard, by bearing in mind that genuine justice can never 
be done by giving one man advantage to the detriment of another. 
‘The paper to which this is a reply has scarcely unything to say abou l 
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working-men but to find fault, while its advocacy of the capitalist’ 
sido of the question is unrelieved by a single qualification. 

Here and there, however, a statement or a sentiment is to be met 
with in which any fair-minded champion of the labourer may afford 
to avow agreement. We cheerfully admit, for instance, nay, are 
prepared to contend, that “the interests of the two classes are most 
closely identified—that they are, in fact, different portions of one 
living, palpitating organism, whose parts can no more be arrayed 
against each other in jealousy and conflict without mutual injury and 
loss, than the different organs of an animal or the parts of a compli- 
cated machine.” Exactly so; many members, yet but one body. 
The eye cannot say to the hand, “I have no need of thee,” nor the 
hand to the feet, “I have no need of you.” Nay, much more those 
members of the body which seem to be more feeble, are necessary. 

“ Growing intelligence on the part of both will in time lead to a 
satisfactory adjustment of the whole matter, to the infinite advantage 
and permanent prosperity of the community.” ‘This is a sentiment 
which might have met with more general concurrence, if, instead of 
being confined to the growth of intelligence, it had been extended 
to the development and nutrition of a more generous form of moral 
feeling. The increase of men’s understandings will furnish them 
with a surer guide to their own interests; but, unless an influence be 
permitted to step in which is directly and efficaciously adapted to 
repress and subdue the spirit of selfishness, a sharpened intellect may 
but lead to a shrewder extortion. Happily, there are not wanting 
instances in which employers and employed live together in unbroken 
harmony, only vieing with each other which of the two shall evince 
the warmer sympathy in the welfare of the other. Nay, more; in 
some of these instances the employers, so far as outsiders have had 
occasion to notice, had the generosity to make the first advance 
towards a better state of things than that of hard bargaining in the 
exchange of work for wages. But where is the large employer who 
can say, that, though he showed himself ready to consider the comfort 
and happiness of his working hands, they did not promptly and 
steadily respond by manifesting an equal zeal for all that might tend. 
to his prosperity and honour P 

“The growth of wealth has outrun the nation’s morality and 
intelligence; and hence the employment of a considerable portion of 
that wealth in a manner which, by perverting the divine order of 
society, entails incalculable evils, and threatens the nation with the 
most terrible and widespread disaster.” This statement is so made 
as to preclude any but a very qualified acceptance. The nation’s 
morality is not now worse, but far better, than it used to be. In 
many respects we are advancing, but in nothing more rapidly, more 
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‘the only bad thing about it is, that, by force of accumulation, ea 
been coincident with the growth of pauperism. In the institution of 
a divine order of nocicty, nearly all of us, it is to be hoped, devoutly 

eliove ; but the point to be remarked is this—that it has pleased 
tho institutor to make man a freo agent, and to commit the bring- 


‘Tt must be admitted, that a great deal of the money made is, by men, 
women, and children of all classes, wasted in frivolity, prodigality, 
and hurtful indulgence ; but of this blame the working classes ought 
not to be saddled with more than belongs to them. They so im~- 
menscly outnumber every other class, and all of them put together, 
“thnt their voc, faults, and mistakes unavoidably assume a corre- 
_ sponding size and appearance ; but one may yerily beliove, that, if a 
duly proportioned comparison were made, tho result would be im 
thoir favour rather than against them. Would that all of every 
class would hail that “divine order of society” to which our attention 
has been called! There would then be good hope of a general 
rectification. At any rate, none in all the world have more reason 
to pray for its loyal, earnest, and thorough observance, than the 
millions who live by the sweat of their brow, and the millions more 
who would cheerfully do eo had they the opportunity. 
_ Nevertheless, let those nt least who have some kind of employment 
and some rate of wages, listen to Mr. Samuel Fothergill’s ample 
homily. Even though thoy find themselves blamed for habits which 
have not contracted, and for excesses in which they do not 

-indulgo, lot his more than scolding exhortations sink into their minds, 
and cither restrain them if at all inclined to the wrong way, or 
confirm them in the good resolutions which they have made and in 
the prudent rules which they have preseribed for themselves. ‘There 
was a solicitous grandmother who had great faith in spring doses of 
brimstone and treacle. Some of her grandsons rebelled against the 
morning spoonful, protesting that they were in no condition to need 
it. But the porsistont old lady sot aside this excuse by declaring 
“that “it would do against they did.” Mr. Fothergill has not made 
his medicine attractive; but let us whom he has taken in hand give 
him the benefit of the old woman's logic, and gulp the dose. 

First, it seems, we are to be “habitually careful.” Well, we 
havo not simply our trades’ unions, but, besides thove hateful institu- 
tions, our friondly societies, our burial clubs, our savings banks, our 
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insurance policies, our building societies, and even our temperance 
clubs. In all these, and in other modes like them, there ‘seems to 
bea great deal that looks like “habitual carefulness,” implying as 
they do either what has been actually done by providence, or what is 
yet being done by perseverance in the same course, through curtail- 
ment of expenses every day and layings by every week. These 
things, it is true, are not universal. Far from it. But why? Our 
censor has but one answer—‘public-house dissipation.” Be it 
mournfully acknowledged that this imputation is only too true. In 
myriads of instances, however, nothing is saved, because, to follow 
the old saying, out of nothing nothing can be, Mr. Fothergill’s un- 
kindest cut of all is that in which he ascribes to “ public-house dissi- 
pation” the migration of the shipbuilding trade from the Thames to 
the Clyde. The Scotch shipbuilders are, no doubt, a reputable sort of 
men ; but are they at all more sober than the men who once worked 
at the same craft on the banks of the Thames? The truth is, that 
the removal of the trade from south to north is to be accounted for 
simply by that economic policy which governs the arrangements of 
the capitalist on a great scale, and has no more connection with 
“public-house dissipation” than Tenterden steeple with Goodwin 
Sands. It is, therefore, extremely hard that ‘the dense mass of 
hopeless pauperism” admitted to have been thereby left behind, 
should have been associated with an equally densc mass of “seething 
immorality,” as the real cause of an industrial catastrophe with 
which the morals of the people at the East-end of London had no 
more to do than the morals of those who live at the West-end. How 
can the preacher who insists that “ trades’ unions and licensed 
drinking-houses reduce whole districts to hopeless poverty and 
despair,” hope to make himself heard to much useful purpose by 
those on whom he casts such wholesale, reckless, and obviously 
unjust accusations? It is easy to conceive of a measure for regu- 
lating the sale of drinks, which, without undue interference with the 
interests of lawful trade, would provide for the quict of neighbour- 
hoods, while at the same time affording them un adequate supply; 
and it is much to be regretted that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was not able to hit that medium which would 
have made his Bill proof against wounding assault. 

From harsh assertions, however, Mr. Fothergill comes down to 
figures. “It is stated on highest authority,” he says, “that the 
wage-receiving class spend fifty millions annually in strong liquors 
and tobacco. Now,” he proceeds, “the money thus spent in im- 
poverishing the people, if spent in food, and clothing, and better 
houses, and education, and religion, and arts, and sciences, and 
harmless and elevating amusements, would have given an unprece- 
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dented stimulus to home commerce,” &c. The catalogue is long, but 
it docs not contain one item, not even “ religion,” with respect to 
which the working-men, in proportion to their opportunities, are not 
making constant advances. No doubt fifty millions is a large sum to 
spend upon anything, good, bad, or indifferent. But, assuming the 
amount, how is it shown that all comes out of the pockets of the 
working-men? Are they the only smokers, the only consumers of 
beer and spirits? Does not every boy sport his short pipe or his 
cigar? Are the upper and middle classes all teetotallers? Have 
none of the toiling millions taken the pledge? Without palliating 
any excess either in drinking or in smoking, may one not ask the 
medical man whether tobacco is altogether the injurious, or even 
useless, weed that the Dean of Carlisle and his associates represent it 
tobe? Ardent spirits, without question, should be used with great 
caution, if used as a beverage at all. But beer is surely an article of 
food. At any rate, a very large portion of the whole quantity con- 
sumed must be set down to dinner and supper habits, which have no 
more to do with “frightful plaguespots” and “seething miseries ” 
than tca or toast-water. 

However, we must take our monitor as we find him, and not allow 
his gross exaggerations to blind us to the grains of sound advice 
discoverable in the bushel. “Nothing,” he would have us under- 
stand, “so favours corrupt legislation and the perpetuation of profit- 
able abuses as the general stultification of the popular intellect by 
tobacco, beer, and gin.” A terrible calamity, indeed; but, happily, 
the signs of the times tend the other way. Still; there is more 
drinking, and more smoking too, than is good for society ; and it is to 
be hoped that there will be less of both among working-men. But 
this gentleman impairs the chance of success for his best advice by 
mixing it up with charges that must indispose many to listen. 
With him “trades’ unions and strikes” are convertible terms for 
“all degrading indulgences ;” and in page on page they are £0 
confounded together that, instead of gaining the ear of the working- 
men os a sincere well-wisher, he will seem to them as betraying that 
“want of faith in great principles” which he professss to deplore in 
others. 

Grorce Porrer. 
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Few will be disposed to deny that the question raised by Mr. 
MacColl in the number of the Contemporary Review for May is one 
of especial interest at the present moment. For good or for evil the 
ritualistic movement in the Church of England is a fact. For good 
or for evil the ritualistic movement is a progressive one. For good 
or for evil its banners are unfurled, and there is no lack of enthusiastic 
hands eager to hold them aloft at all hazards. Ay, at all hazards. 
For surely the issues at stake between the contending forces are no 
trifling issues. It is no longer a question of the cut of a garment 
or the accidents of a service, but fundamental doctrines of the faith 
which are in jeopardy—doctrines dear as life itself to many faithful 
sons of our English Church, and which, God helping them, they dare 
not yield. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, it is well that the questions on which the 
ritualistic and anti-ritualistic parties differ should be discussed over 
and over again, the weak points on cither side laid bare, and the 
arguments pro and con thoroughly ventilated. It is for this reason 
that I am anxious to say a few words on the subject opened out by 
Mr. MacColl. And first let me say how entirely I agree with him 
in the necessity of exercising charity. I never have been an advocate 
for hard names. They convince no one, and act in ecclesiastical 
warfare rather the part of the boomerang in savage conflict. Whether 
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Mr. MacOoll does not transgress his own rule may fairly be ques- 
tioned whon we find in his article sach words and sentiments as the 
following :— 
“Tho stupid Bigotry of the Church of England, whieh know not how to 
i ae 
curse of prudence, as they miseall it: in 


question to docide is, whothor Rituslism, on tho wholo, is 
the reverse, Poa tecinttnbeg once 
ralars never trouble themselves to consider. 


had the senso and 
should at reduced bern 


T hope it is not merely a personal 
‘me recoil from attacks on our spiritual rulers. 
that to charge the bishops with stupid bigotry, fear, the shirking of 
trouble in the consideration of the question at all, the absence of 
good sense and courage to examine the question on its morits, is to 

- frame a strongly-worded indictment against them, rather incon- 
sistently, while in the same breath the indicter says, “ Above all, let 
us have charity, and cease to call each other names,” 

Mr. MacColl’s article naturally divides itself into two parts, the first 
relating to tho rationale of Ritualism in itself, and tho second rolat- 
ing to the argumonts drawn from Scripture for tho upholding of 
high ritual. I purpose to touch upon each of these pointa in order, 

And, first, with regard to the rationale of Ritualism in itself. 
to a certain point I thoroughly agree with Mr. MacColl. The mind 
of man is 80 constituted that for the purposes of intercourse with his 
Maker there must be a certain amount of Ritualism. In this sense 
we are all ritualists. It is only a question of degree. Whether it 
bo by the gorgeous ritual of the temple or by the simple ritual of the 
upper chamber, man needs, in cither case, some outward helps to 
spiritual communion with his God. Mr. MacUoll appears to argue 
as though having yiolded this we had yiolded the key of the position. 
The Malakoff is taken, and Sebastopol must fall. I cannot at all see 
it in this light. It is quite trae that— 

“ Seguius frvitant animoa demise per auren, 

‘Quam quis sunt ooulls mbjects fldelibus,” 
and it is for this very reason that Ritualism is so strongly opposed. 
We do not want the doctrines of which the outward aspects of 
Tiitualism are the exponents to be inculoated far and wide, It is bad 
enough that they should be preached to the car from English pulpite, 
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but it is worse still that both eye and ear should be brought into 
play in connection with them. And this seems to me to be the fallacy 
which runs through the whole of the first portion of Mr. MacColl’s 
paper. No doubt Ritualism is effective. No doubt appealing to the 
sight as well as to the intelligence is the part of the wise man. No 
doubt the principle of symbolism runs through all our institutions, 
regal, military, judicial. But then in these cases the symbol is not 
out of harmony with the constitution. The French army under the 
Emperor would never have unfurled a banner bearing the words, 
Vice la République. There must be identity of purpose between the 
symbol and the institution the purposes of which it is intended to sub- 
serve. Here it is that from our point of view Ritualism fails to stand 
the test applied to it. The vestments, incense, genuflexions, ef hoe genus 
omne, are not ends in themselves. They are one and all intended to 
convey doctrines which anti-ritualists deem foreign to the spirit of 
our English Church. Can it be a matter of surprise that they should 
wage war not only against the doctrine, but also against the symbolism 
which educates through the eye? Whether they are right or wrong 
in doing so is a fair question for argument. But do not let the 
opponents of Ritualism be set down as “unconscious self- worshippers.” 
Do not let it be said that “the feeling which secretly lies at the 
bottom of the objection to the priest turning his back upon the 
people is....a fecling of wounded self-love.” The opposition to 
the high ritual of the present day has surely foundations deeper than 
this, and of a very different character. The opposition—I repeat it— 
is not so much to the outward garb as to the doctrine intended to be 
symbolized by it. This point, however, seems to have been wholly 
overlooked by Mr. MacColl. It is like the argument of those who 
say, “the enemy isat the gates—infidelity presses us sore—why waste 
our mutual strength on such trifles as these?” But, in truth, they 
are no trifles, and the authors of the movement have honestly and 
openly acknowledged this. Thus one witness before the Ritual Com- 
mission bears the following testimony to this point :— 


* 496. You wero good enough to state that you understood certain 
things to be implied by the lighted candles ; could you also state what 
doctrine or meaning you attach to the vestments ?—The vestments I tako 
to mean a distinctive dress for the priest at the time of celebrating tho 
Holy Communion. 

“497. Not as implying any particular opinion or doctrine ?—I can 
hardly say that. I should say it would imply doctrine, 

«498. What doctrine 9—I should certainly think the use of the chasuble 
would imply tho belief in tho doctrine of sacrifice, Eucharistic sacrifice : 
that being the object of a distinctive dress. 

“499. Will you explain to me what you mean by that; for I do not 
quite understand how you connect that with the sacrifice ?—It has been 
thought that tho pricst offering this sacrifice at the Holy Communion 
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should havo n distinotive drose, to mark him off from tho 0 rost of the 
laete as heen en ee priest in offic, offering the sacrifice ab tho 


ition. frees) yas ag wl these orpamedte for the editions 


tion of vour people ?— 
enh Thd ol ined Cis ws Yt Mm let 


Another witness, referring to the sume point, thus speaks;— 


 Qacstion 2605, 1a there any mystorious ‘signification in tho chasuble, 
or in iA ?-—That is a question which paral sialce ee ee 
to be Jani ‘into doctrine, of course that again involve am im: 
arr hg emery ob long answor to say whother 
: loca mi aire a 
— = any doctrine bireeka pou ‘the chasuble ?—1 think 
thore is. 
‘2607. What is that doctrine ?—Tho doatrine of the sacrifice. 
Priest 2—Yos. 


2—Distinetly so. 
Sou tik you tr ropa meiea?—Yan, 1 
a propitintary’ sac: 
# maga e. T believe I should Se ie erie oe eee 
to sny that in contending for what are called ital otse 
Eile gic ten nde ne abdtsttee whe 
lie hidden under them ?—Yea. “ 
“ a7: You do not coutend, then, for any wy is purpon Dut eteietly 
for a doctrinal pi purpose 2—Desidedly. Aer purpose forma an 
accident afterwards, but is not the 
+2978. The object is to convey religious impressions, and to guard 
‘religious doctrine ?—Yes. 
#2980. Are theso dostrinos, no: His senna ante heme ORIG 4 
real objective prosonce of our leseed the sacrifice offored 
priest, und the adoration due to the presence of our blessed Lord '’—Yes, 
bien Sie rr oe ide ee oth one 
observances rotain cc wal 
-Catholicity and Protestantism tee 


Tn like manner Dr. Littledalo thus writes -— 


“ Ritual is, in some sort, the visiblo exponont of particular tenots, which 
are moro or Jess provalent in tho Church of England. nglond. .... . Ritualiam 
in not employed as a side-wind by which to bring in certain tenots surropti- 
tlously, but as the natural comy 2 iinet of these tenets after thay have been 
lon and sedulor ee we . . Ritulism ir tho object-lesson of 

a." Worl " Wirt Serios, pp. 80, $1, 87. 


‘And ec:Alav Mold) éavtha dame rote oft enya 
“Ritaal is yaluable only as fs ornament doctrine, and as 


aot important moans of Leaching it cmon 1 the anedatod ad he 
poor ?""—P, 330, 


Once more Mr, Bonnett, in the eccond series of the “Church and 
the World,” thus writos :-— 


“ Now tho ancient yestmonta present to crowde ol wonthippere tho fact 
VOL, XVID. vr 
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that here, before God's altar, is something far higher, far more awful, more 
mysterious, than aught that man can speak of, namely, the Presence of the 
Son of God in human flesh subsisting.”*—P. 18. 

It appears to me that throughout Mr. MacColl’s Essay he has 
studiously overlooked this point—the doctrinal tendency of Ritual- 
ism. It is not to my purpose, when treating of the rationale of 
Ritualism, to argue the question whether the doctrine taught by the 
symbols employed be in accordance with the formularies of the 
Church of England or not. I only wish now to press strongly this 
one point. Ritualism, as displayed in some of our churches at the 
present moment, is not a matter of indifference or matter of taste, 
but a matter of doctrine. 

Happily the days are gone by when orthodoxy was supposed only 
to be consistent with a hideous Church, be-pewed and be-galleried. 
The dreary duet between the parson and clerk, the want of reverence 
and comeliness in the carrying on of the services of the Church, the 
divorcement of beauty of form from spiritual religion, the belief in 
the identity of the restoration of Churches with that of Popery, have 
gone out with Tate and Brady and the bishops’ wigs. An anti-ritualist 
need not, therefore, necessarily be a sloven in his Church. He may 
rejoice equally with his ritualistic brother in the adornment of the 
house of God with all that is of the beautiful and of the true,—he 
may find his delight in services carried on in a warm, hearty, earnest, 
reverent manner. But surely this may be done without the intro- 
duction of novelties, which, say what you will, all tend in one direc 
tion—the inculcation, namely, of doctrines which we believe to have 
been solemnly repudiated by our English Church ‘at the time of the 
Reformation. May filial devotion be pardoned for quoting with 
reference to this subject the words of one who, though still amongst 
us, is yet laid by from active work for his Master. 


“There is, indeod, and it is to be hoped there always will be, a large 
freedom enjoyed by the membors of the English Church. ‘There is a wide 
area of common ground betwoen the two extremes of Popery and tho 
Genovan School, or Puritanism, which is a modification of it, within which 
men's minds may range without the sacrifice of essential trath, or tho 
concossion of vital principles, for the sake of peace. It would be unwise to 
take too narrow a view and confine the expression of religious devotion, 


* Surely Mr. MacColl could never have read the passage quoted above from Mr. 
Bonnott’s paper, or he would scarcely have given oxpression to the following senti- 
ments: “Asa mere matter of taste, I confess I do not care for the vestments which 
have been condemned by the Purchas judgment. But I should be very sorry to sco 
them put under ban, and I hope somo means may yet be found to prevent this. To 
call thom Popish is childish. ‘They aro Popish in the sense in which hats and coats aro 
Popish—that is, Roman Catholics use them ; but eo also do the priests of the Greek 
Church and of the Armenian the priests of Abyssinia and of Protestant Norway.— 
Contemporary Eoview, p. 181. 
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dndividaal ein pba aah, to one uniform 


their opponents very unfair ; 
we very well know, are no guarantees for orthodoxy of belief, Our 
pulpits are not yet thrown open to the carnest upholdors of all 
_creetls. The question is not whethor ritualists are bard workers in 
their parishes, but whether the traths they propound are jhonestly 
found in our articles and formularies, ‘These traths they symbolize 
in and teach rh their ritual. Can it, then, ‘be a matter of 
wonder that those who rgject the truths should denounce the 
‘ritual as the outward and visible sign in which they are embodied ? 
I now pass on to the second part of the subject, the scriptural 

rr? 
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aspect of Ritualiem. Undoubtedly this is the more important of 
the two, and requires very careful handling. And the view 
taken by Mr. MacColl, that Ritualism in its main features finds 
its support distinctly in Holy Scripture, is one which is very 
generally advocated in these days, Formerly it was not so, but, 
as it seems to me, the supporters of advanced ritual are entering 
upon an entirely new phase of argument. The parallels which 
they had opened out with considerable care have been, I will not 
say abandoned, but temporarily deserted, in order that others, 
which the leaders of the movement deem likely to be more advan- 
togeous, may be occupied. ‘Tradition, recondite researches into 
antiquity, learned arguments drawn from the relics of a bygone 
age, have given way to simple Bible-teaching. The newest ritual 
discovery is that the very observances which for the last few years 
have been distracting the Church of England and threatened her 
very existence as an establishment, are absolutely enjoined upon the 
faithful in the pages of God’s word. It is the law of the Medes and 
Persians, and altereth not. Of course, if this be so, cadit yuestio. 
To this rule we must all submit. In the worship of Almighty God 
wo certainly can look for no higher teacher than Himself. But is it 
a fact that those who on principle have been opposed to advanced 
Ritualism have really been fighting against the precepts of their 
Master? At the first blush one would have said that the anti- 
ritualists were generally supposed to bo bibliolaters rather than their 
opponents. It has even been thrown in their teeth that their 
weapon against all assaults upon the faith has been the Bible, and 
the Bible only. But now the ritualist steps forward with the Bible 
in his hand, Jacob adopts his brother’s garments, lest he be rejected 
at the very outset. 

It is not only in Mr. MacColl’s Essay that this change of tactics 
is apparent, As many as three years ago the late Bishop of Vermont 
published a work in which he attempted to prove that the inno- 
vations of modern ritualists are in strict accordance with Holy 
Scripture. The English Church Union circulated this publication 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and the seed thus 
sown broad-cast has sprung up rapidly. Moreover, at the Church 
Congress, held at Southampton in October last, the Scriptural 
character of Ritualism was loudly and persistently asserted. It was 
well nigh taken for granted that no argument of any force could be 
brought to bear against it. No ultra-Protestant could be more 
strenuous in upholding the supremacy of the Bible than were those 
who have hitherto been supposed to be dissatisfied with the alleged 
simplicity of Scripture ritual. 

It becomes, therefore, the duty of those who have up to the 
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present time act their faces against the ritunlivtie movemétit t see) 
whother this appeal to Scripture is well founded. We cannot: in 
honour refuse the challenge. 

‘The arguments with reference to this brought forward by tho, 
-ritualists seem to be as follows ;— 

Moses received from Almighty God a pattern of heavenly worship. 
God called Moees up to Him, oponod heayon to his eyes, showed him 
the ritual and worehip which was continually going on in the 
celestial courts, and then said, “See that thou do all things after 
the pattern which thou hast seen in the Mount.” Moses accordingly 
arranged the Tabernacle in the most costly manner, and this Taber- 
nacle was tho first pattern and type that we have of the worship of 
heaven, And what do wo find to have been thore? ‘The Holy of 
Holies, tho holy place, the priests and Tevitos in their special 
garments, a constant round of services, the morning and evening 
sacrifice, the yearly feasts, and the great day of atonement. This 
was the pattern of what Moses had seen’ in the Mount; and how 
could that be abolished which the Jewish law-giver received from the 
hands of God Himeclf ax a pattern of the heavenly worship? ‘Then. 
came the Temple, with its ceremonial no less ornate—nay, even of 
greater beauty and glory. The arrangements of the Temple were 
permanent, Did not our Blessed Lord and His disciples themselves 
join in this form of worship when they were at Jerusalem? Are 
‘not the disciples afterwards expressly spoken of a8 continuing with 
‘one accord in the Temple? ‘True it may be that this Temple was 
destroyed, but did not God prove by the visions youchsafed to His 
Apostle St.John that He would have the same pattern of worship 
continued upon earth P Tho Book of the Revelation supplies us with 
a counterpart of the ceremonies prescribed in the Books of Exodus 
and Leviticus. The pattern is the same, with ono exception. Earthly 
sacrifices have given way to “the Lamb slain from tho foundation of 
the world.” This ritual, therefore, according ta which God is pleased 
to be worshipped in heaven, is surely what we ought to copy here 
on earth. God cannot have abrogated that which He Himself 
instituted. 

Tn exact agreement with these fundamental principles of Ritualiem, 
one of tho witnesses whose evidence is given in the First 
of the Ritual Commissioners already referred to, thus speaks. Lord 
Beauchamp asks the question :— 


“2089. You mean ae when you ol over the 
whole of were wi dn pe h 5 


the Western Charch on, 
given puis anid Tait setbty tayaott (oath wig intB Lovitial law and 
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the Church of the Apocalypse—as, for instance, incense—I should have no 
hesitation in adopting it, and abide the issue as to whether the Church of 
England could legally sanction it or not. I felt that the Church of England 
was 0 body of the Church Catholic; and I felt certain that the time would 
come when she would not go against Scripture or against the Catholic 
Church.” 

Again, the same witness says :— 

«9941, I assume that the Church Catholic has never been without 
ineense. I can scarcely imagine her falling away from the model in the 
Apocalypse.” 

And so Mr. MacColl :— 

« What, moreover, are we to say of the ritual described in the Apocalypse? 
It is not altogether the ritual of the Temple; but it is like it, and we must. 
either believe that the disciple whom Jesus loved, has given us a description 
of what he actually saw in Heaven, or (which is more probable) that he has 
clothed his heavenly visions in the garb of tho Christian ritual with which 
he was familiar.” 

The question, then, is fairly raised as to the Scriptural character 
of Ritualism as now displayed in our Church. Be it remembered 
that the only point at the present moment under discussion is 
whether Scripture speaks so expressly upon these matters that it 
‘becomes the bounden duty of all those who confessedly submit to 
its authority as paramount, to adopt the practices in question. The 
subject is narrowed to this one point. What saith the Scripture ? 

Of one thing there is no doubt. God did once prescribe to His 
people the ritual which He desired them to use in His service. The 
minutest details were made matters of the very strictest importance; 
nothing was omitted as trifling or of little moment. The place 
where, the time when, the manner in which the various sacrifices 
were to be offered up, was clearly set forth. The furniture of the 
sanctuary, the dresses of the officiating priest, were matters in which 
the most minute directions were given. Nothing was too great, 
nothing was too small for the Divine guidance. The colours of the 
curtains for the Tabernacle, even to the very loops and the selvedge; 
the candlestick of pure gold, “his shaft and his branch, his bowls, 
his knops, and his flowers;” the seven lamps, the suffers, and the 
snuff-dishes; the cloths of service of blue, and purple, and. scarlet; 
the ephod of gold, with its shoulder-pieces; the coats of fine linen 
of woven work; the plate of the holy crown of pure gold, with the 
prescribed inscription with a “lace of blue” tied unto it; the ingre- 
dients of the anointing oil (which might be made for no other 
purpose, under pain of death) ; and a thousand other matters, scrupu- 
lously detailed, were commanded by divine authority. And, in like 
manner, the way of access to God; the rites and sacrifices; above 
all, the ceremonies connected with the great day of atonement, were 
one and all made the subjects of a special revelation. None could be 
in any manner of doubt as to what was ordered, and what was not 
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ordered. Nothing was left in meertainty. The Divine rubrics needed 
no interpreter, He might run who read them, ‘The yery fool could 
not orr therein. 

Such, it is agrood on all sides, was God's plan when Ho enjoinod 

the Mosaic ritual. 

And now it is said the ritual of the Old Testament still holds its 
place in the Divine economy. That which He enjoined cannot be 
ubroguted ; His commands are of perpetual obligation. Christ 
Himpelf said, He camé not to destroy the law. Is it, however, a fact 
that God nover abrogates that which He hus once enjoined ? We 
will not refer to the Jewish sacrifices, because our opponents them- 
selves acknowledge that they were of a temporary character; thus 
as it seems to us by their own concessions absolutely cutting the 
ground of their argument from under their feet. The doctrine of 
‘non-abrogation is good for all or for nothing. But wo take them 
on their own ground. The selection of one chosen people from out 
of all other nations as the depository of the trath of God, the various 
obligations laid upon this people in order to fence them off from all 
others, the rite of cireumcision, were all of Divine appointment. 
“Haye they not been abrogated ? Has not the partition-wall which 
God Himself raised to soparate between Jow and Gentilo ben thrown 
down? And with the admission of other nations into the covenant 


of God, has not the obligation of the special ordinances by which the 
Jew was kept apart from others been also repealed 2 The veil which 
had been by God's command hung before the Holy of Holies was by 
‘Himself ront in twain—rent from the top to the bottom. ‘There was 
no doubt as to whose hand was employed. Hie undid his own work; 


which is allowed at one time of the world’s life is forbidden at another 
by the same power. But with regard to ordinances of a special and 
-confessedly temporary character, it is otherwise. The type gives way 
to the anti-type. The pioncor yiclds to that of which it is the 
natural fore-runner. ‘The producing .cause ceases to uct when the 
desired effect is obtained. As a matter of fact—argue about it as 
mon please—God does change ordinances even of His own appoint- 
‘ment. Baptism, all Christiane will allow, bas taken the placo of 
circumeision ; the Lord’s supper is a retrospective substitute for the 
prospective foast of the Passover. Are wo not then justified in 
refusing to acknowledge the truth of the proposition that God does 
not abrogate that which He has once enjoined? Is it absolutely 
incumbent upon us to revert to the Jewish ritual? Would not this 
‘be to impose upon us a yoke which neither we nor our fathers wore 
able to bear? Well can I imagine the withering irony with which 
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the Dean of Westminster would ask the witness before the Ritual 
Commission, to whose evidence I have already referred— . 


9869. You said, I think, that in casos where the rubrie says nothing, you 
aro justified in going back’ to the general usages of the Western Church, 
and also to the usages preseribed in the Levitical law ? 

“T said this, I would fall back on the united action of the Western and 
Eastern Churches provided it were scriptural—Levitical and the Church of 
the Apocalypse. 

“2370. Ate there any dresses or usages you observe which are pre- 
scribed in the Levitical law ? 

«Of course we do not follow the dresses of the Aaronic priesthood ; but 
it is generally supposed the Church Catholic adopted the vestments because 
tho pattern of heavenly things was given them in the Temple. 

“2871. Do you wear any dross prescribed by the Levitical law—a 
“breast-plate,' or an ‘ephod,’ or a ‘robe,’ or a ‘broidered coat,’ or a 
‘ mitre,’ or a ‘ girdle’? 

“No.” 

In plain truth, the argument reaches too far. ‘Those who are 
willing enough to rely on the sanction of the Mosaic Law when it 
agrees with their preconceived views of what is right and fitting in 
divine worship, are yet not prepared to carry their argument to its 
only legitimate conclusion, and graft Jewish ritual upon Christian 
doctrine. Let it be either Judaism or Christianity, either the Old 
Testament or the New ; but not both in turn, or either, according to 
the requirements of argument. 

‘And so we come to what is perhaps a still more important branch 
of the subject than that which has hitherto occupied our attention, 
the voice, namely, of the New Testament Scriptures. What positive 
testimony do they bear to the change of ritual? We have seen 
that laws absolutely enjoined by Almighty power, may, in process 
of time be abrogated. Hus it pleased Him—to Whose revelation all 
alike are willing to submit, to show what is His mind on this point ? 

‘We have already seen that under the Old Testament dispensation 
God indisputably ordered what should be the nature of the ritual 
employed in His services, with the most minute accuracy. Surely we 
may argue that, if God had intended to prescribe for the Christian 
Church the nature and character of their ritual in detail, He—we 
say it with reverence—would have adopted the same plan under the 
new dispensation as IIe adopted under the old. We should have 
found some portion of the New Testament devoted to a consideration 
of the subject, and we should have Apostolic directions as to the 
structure of our churches, tho vestments of the ministering priests, 
and all the multifarious adjuncts of divine worship. If God had 
intended ritual to be of Divine obligation under the New, os it 
undoubtedly was under the Old dispensation, we should have found, 
in the Now Testament, directions as plain and orders os specific as 
we do in the Old Testament. 
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But what do we find to be the case? Certainly the directions 
are not minute. They are, on the contrary, of the most general 
character, We read that our Divine Master, in answer to His 
disciples, taught them after what manner to pray, thus seisieaessy 


rite of Baptism in the name of the Blessed Teinty pemerbas: the 
Eucharistic feast in remembrance of His death and passion is insti- 
tuted; and the Apostolic rubric, vad all things ba dana dasatllpy 
and in order,” seems to give the mind of the Great Teacher as to the 
ritual of the New Testament—liborty, with order, as opposed to 
servile bondage to the letter. 7 
But it is most remarkable to observe how few of our Lord's own 
utterances, whilst He was on earth, had reference to the ritual of 


ritual.* And yet, would He have thus passed by the whole matter, 
in almost total silence, except under the supposition that no such 
absolute directions were intended to be given under the Gospel as 
had been given under the Law? Tow different is the whole tenor 
and character of the Sermon on the Mount, the Charge to the 
Apostles and the Seyenty disciples, from that of tho directions to 


the teachers under the Mosaic Law! The one speake much of 

ritual access to God, but little, if anything, of external rites— 
they are left for development: nx the Church expands from a fow 
believers into a aclf-governed body ; whereas the other leaves 
nothing uncertain or optional. All is ordered peremptorily and 
unoquivocally, ‘Tho ritual there iy Divine, and therefore written 
in the pages of Revelation as with a sunboam. We find it not so 
written in the New Revelation of the Great Lawgiver, and therefore 
argue that God’s intention was, not to prescribe details as He had 
done before. 

But then it is snid, on the other hand, “ We grant that you will 
not find many abstract ritual directions in our Lord’s own teaching ; 
but if you will only look at His acts aswell as listen to His words, you 
will see what was His mind upon this point. Was not the exertion 
of His divine power always accompanied by some outward gesture, 
and sometimes by very elaborate and mysterious details—such as 
when pitting on the ground, obit ag Ey Ee a 

Ss Maa tips ta Sele Se SA ae ar ee 
spirit and in truth,’ and that such worship is inoousistont with Ritualim,” and then 


naturally enough proceeds to knock down the man of straw which he hms buils up, by 
saying that the argemont proves either too muck or too little. I do not think the eon~ 


ronkip of Alaighty God, whalher Mt Jerembau er Gerla, 
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anointed the blind man’s eyes, and bade him go and wash in the 
pool of Siloam?” Did He not, by being “a constant attendant on the 
ritualistic service of the Temple, and never dropping a hint of dis- 
approval,” sanction and perpetuate that gorgeous ritual P 

With regard, first, to our Blessed Lord’s miracles, who has ever 
denied that He taught by deeds as well as words? Outward actions, 
as symbolical of Divine truth, are not what we object to per se, but 
outward actions symbolical of alleged truths which we deny. As 
to our Lord’s attendance at the Temple services, there is no doubt, 
of course, that He and His apostles worshipped in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. The Christians of the day of Pentecost continued daily 
with one accord in the Temple. But surely this is but a slender 
foundation on which to raise (as some have done) such a gigantic 
superstructure as the Divine authorization of the perpetuity of the 
Temple worship and ritual! The Temple, after all, was His Father's 
house; and though many abuses had found their home there, which 
He was anxious to abolish, yet still it was the house of prayer where 
God’s people gathered together to worship Him after the manner of 
their fathers. By His presence there He sanctioned the setting 
apart of places specially devoted to His worship and service. By 
His mingling with the crowds which thronged the Temple courts, He 
was able to speak to the multitudes burning words of truth. But 
He no more perpetuated by His presence the Temple worship, than 
He did the worship of the synagogues. When, in the first year of 
His ministry, He came to Nazareth, where He had been brought up, 
as his custom was, He went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, 
and stood up for to read. Are we, therefore, bound by the rules of 
the synagogue worship—must we revert to the Shemoneh Eshreh— 
the eighteen prayers—or to the repetition of the ShemaP Not so. 
We look for the development of Christian ritual in connection with 
the growth of Christian Churches. Principles—grand in their 
simplicity—were given by the Church’s Head, and it is for individual 
Churches to carry them out in detail, according to the character and 
genius of the people for whom the particular Church legislates. 

The later portion of the New Testament bears the same witness 
to the absence of authoritative declaration as to the nature and 
character of the details of Christian worship. If ritual, under the 
Christian dispensation, were of Divine obligation, as under the 
Mosaic, the apostles would certainly not have left their converts 
in ignorance of the fact. In the various Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment we should look for this ritual teaching. In those of St. Paul, 
pre-eminently, we should expect, d priori, to find minute injunctions. 
For what are those Epistles ? They are for the most part letters from 
the énicxomos, or overseer, to various churches which he had founded. 
And, therefore, we might naturally expect to find many minute direc- 
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tions ‘ue’ to) tanto GE wecetinn | Clactanilye af lofasla andl boom. 
divinely ordered, it would have boca so, But, as our readers know, 
auch directions are fow and far betwen, No gonoral schomo of ritual 


r3 golden ; 
“Tet alll things be done deeently and in order.” But as to a, 
_divectorivera eeclesiaatiowm, there in none. As to ritual directions for 


‘Whose feet the Apostles had sat, or to whom special 
‘been made, that any law should be laid upon the subject binding 
absolutely apen all Churches ? 

‘This scarcity of ritual dircctions has, as it seems to mo, lod in this 
“matter to very large deductions from somewhat slender promises. 
There are four words in ono of St. Paul’s Epistles, not, indood, 
ferred to in Mr. MucOoll’s paper, but which are offentimes, as at 

Southampton Congress, brought forward in a triumphant manner 

made to do duty in « way which their author, as we think, would 
tainly have repudiated. “We have an altar.” Pregnant words! 
Mysterious symbols of high sacramental teaching! “If there is an 
altar there must bo a sacrifice, if there is a sucrifico thore must ba a 
priest ;"” and so we are brought face to face with the whole theory of 
sacramental worship as upheld by the ritualists. Now, if there is 
one point more capable of proof to demonstration than another, it is 
that the Church of England, at any rate, knows no altar in the 
proper sense of the word. ‘The word altar was always used in the 
Missal, and was retained in the Liturgy of 1549, but wholly 
expunged in 1662, and not afterwards restored, Was there no 
‘peel Surely there was. 

4 Whon the game in it not bo of much is 

what name it is called bel Wo. datnood Between’ an 


Privy Couneil," pp. 144, ie 


Bye es from Hooker, 
Book Ob lacy, S710 pallet danse fo penser we ooo a Uy ate he 
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Is all this, then, a mistake? Is the ritualist, with Bible in hand 
open at Heb. xiii, 10— We have an altar”—to come forward and 
prove that the compilers of our Liturgy were ignorant of Scripture, 
when they were careful—as careful they undoubtedly were—to 
exclude the word? We think not. For in the first place it must 
be remembered that one of the main objects of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was to prove that Christ had in His own person fulfilled 
the ancient sacrifices which were all typical of Him, and certainly 
if we are to take plain words in their simple moaning, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews proves that priesthood proper ceased on earth when the 
High Priest, after the order of Melchizedec, passed into the Holy of 
Holies. But where no sacrificing priest is, there can be no altar in 
the strict and technical sense of the word—i.e., an actual altar on 
which a victim is sacrificed. The two go together. If there is an 
altar (in Hebrew, the place of slaying) there must be a victim to be 
sacrificed, and a priest to offer the sacrifice; but if there is neither 
sacrificing priest nor victim, there can be no altar. Now, to maintain 
that the words, “We have an altar,” imply the sacrifice, bloody or 
unbloody, the sacrificing priest, and therefore the whole theological 
scheme resting upon this as a basis, is to contravene the whole spirit 
and teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. No doubt the Apostle 
used tho word xaraxpyoruds. He adopted language generally current, 
using it not in its strict literal sense, but in its secondary signifi- 
cation. The monstrous figments of Rome were still in the womb of 
the future. Not yet had it been asserted “in Miss& offerri Deo 
verum et proprium sacrificium.” Not yet, therefore, had it become 
necessary to be as guarded in the use of words as it was after it was 
seen to what errors their use gave rise, The passage in which the 
words occur is throughout symbolical, and as though to avoid the 
these schools that the word Priest hath his right place, imi rod Ydg xpotorgrog ric 
@cpamciag rov Oot, ‘in him whose mere function or charge is the service of God’ 
Howbcit, b.czuse the most eminent part both of heathenish and Jewish service did con- 
sist in sacrifice, when learned men declare what the word Priest doth properly signify, 
according to the mind of the first imposer of that name, then ordinary scholies do well 
expound it to imply sacrifice. Seeing then that eacrifice is now no part of the church ministry, 
how should the name of Priesthood be thereunto rightly applied} Surely even as St. 
Paul applisth the name of Flesh unto that very substance of fishes which hath a pro- 
portionable correspondence to flesh although it be in nature another thing. Where- 
upon when philosophers will speak warily, they make a difference between flesh in one 
sort of living creatures, and that other substance in the rest which hath but a kind of 
analogy to flesh ; the Apostle contrariwise having matter of greater importance whereof 
to speak, nameth indifferently both ficsh. ‘The Fathers of the Church of Christ, with 
like security of speech, cull usually the ministry of the gospel Priesthood in regard of 
that which the Gospel hath proportionable to ancient sacrifices, namely, the communion. 
‘of tho blessed body and blood of Christ, although it have properly now no sacrifice. 
‘As for the people, when they hear the name, it draweth no more their minds to any 
cogitation of sacrifice, than the name of a senator or of alderman causeth them to think 


upon old age, or to imagine that every ono so termed must needs be ancient because 
‘years wero respected in the first nomination of both.” 
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literal and Jewish interpretation of the words, the Apostle uses 
immediately afterwards another Jewish term metaphorically, and 
urges those to whom he wrote to offer the saorifies of praise to God 
continually. If from these four words, “We have an altar,” the 
schemo of a perpetually offered sucrifice is supposed logically to 
follow, we can only say that it seems passing strange that so all- 
important a doctrine should have been thus, as it were, thrust into 
the background. Surely the Apostle would haye entered into it 
fally, preeeed it warmly, reiterated it till hie readers could have had 
no doubt whatever as to his purpose and meaning. No. In the 
English Church we do not believe in a sacrifice of the body and 
blood of our Gord sucramentally present upon the altar, Por the 
spiritual partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ, for the repre- 
sontation on earth of the ono great sacrifico, for the “showing of the 
Lord’a death till ho come,” no sacrificing priest or sacrificial altar is 
necessary. Scripture and our Church sound the same note. 

But then what we to say with reference to ©The Church 
of the Apocalypse T have no wish at all to intrude upon the 

_ province of Dr, Cumming; but in a matter of this kind it surely is 
the duty of an ordinary Churchman, like the Berwans of old, to 
search tho Scriptures to see whether these things are so. 

“The Church of the Apocalypse.” Tt is a high-sounding phrase, 
and just as the title of a book is oftentimes said to mar or to make 
its sale, so the very combination of words, “The Church of the 
Apocalypse,” scems at ance to brand as on unbeliever the unorthodox 
opponent of the doctrine supported by it. But when examined im- 

partially and without preconceived opinions, the Church of the 
Apocalypse resolves ituelf into w variety of forms. And as with the 
Jewish worship, so also with the Apocalyptic worship, if it is to be a 
guide to us Christians, it must be followed fully and strictly. We 
cannot be allowed to pick and choose, Hither all necessarily or none 
necessarily. Now, in the first place, it seems almost superfluous to 
observe that the worship of heaven cannot, from the very nature of 
things, be an absolute pattern to be followed in our worship here on 
earth, The worship of heaven consists of praise and of adora- 
tion— 

“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, ond riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. 

“Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power bo unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

But prayer finds no place in the worship of the heavenly courts. 
Prayer has given place to perpetual praise—hosanna merges into 
alloluia, Perfoct fruition is inconsistent with prayer; nor, indeed, 
in the heavenly Jerusalem itself is there any tomplo at all. St. John, 
when ‘detailing his vision of “that great city, the holy Jerusalem, 
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descending out of heaven from God,” expressly says, “I saw no 
temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it.” Whatever, therefore, be the value of the Apocalyptic 
visions in their bearing upon Christian ritual, it is clear that they 
cannot have been intended to be a type and pattern for us exclusively 
to follow. 

But is it not a fact patent to all who with unbiassed judgment 
consider the whole question, that the Book of the Revelation of 
St. John is from first to last of 80 wholly symbolic » mature, that it 
is simply puerile to suppose that the actual details in their naked 
simplicity are to be copied by us onearth? Just let us ace where we 
are landed under this supposition. Certainly no church that it has ever 
been our fortune to enter conformed in all points to the Apocalyptic 
model. We have in these latter days witnossed “functions” in 
churches consecrated for the worship of God after the manner of the 
Church of England which seem to us wholly out of character with 
the simplicity of our ceremonies and the moderation—the studied 
moderation of our Liturgy. Vestments of various hues, the “ officiat- 
ing priests” with their backs to the people, the clevation of the 
consecrated elements, the swinging of censers, the washing of cups, 
the bowings and genuflexions, have certainly assimilated the services 
to those of another communion. But still the voioes which we heard 
were not as they would have been in “the Church of the Apoca- 
lypse ’—* the voice of harpers harping with their harps.” There 
was no “sea of glass” on which the harpers stood to sing the praises 
of their God. We saw no goles censer, that much incense might 
be offered with the prayers of the saints upon the golden altar. No 
representation was there of a throne with four-and-twenty seats 
round about, with four-and-twenty elders sitting thereon, clothed in 
white raiment, with crowns of gold upon their heads; no living 
creatures represented full of eyes before and behind, the first beast 
like a lion, the second beast like a calf, the third beast with the face 
of a man, and the fourth beast like a flying eagle. The mare enu- 
meration of these details shows at onoe the absurdity of the argu- 
ment. We cannot surely believe that in hosven above there is 
actually in existence a sea of glass, or that in the presence of the 
throne of God vials full of odours are opened, or that souls of martyrs 
are kept under an altar. The whole language of the book is poetical, 
imagery abounds in every page, and the Apostle who saw the visions 
is himself at times authorised to explain them (e.g., the seven candle- 
sticks are the seven Churches), as though on purpose to preclude the 
possibility of any in after ages asserting that the wondrous scenes 
which he beheld have their literal counterpart in heaven.# 

© See this figurative language of prophecy—ita intention, its scope and its explana- 
tion ably commented upon in Faber's “ Sacred Celendar of Prophecy,” Book I., c. i. 
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Neyer was there a more monstrous assumption than that of the 
ritualists, that altars and incense for example, seen in vision by 
St. John, authorize the retention of the one and the use of the othor 
in our own churches. “Incense,” say they ; “ how can you object to 
inconse ? WVLa pon tacenpnersihilie able iptural ? Surely when 
_ wo look forward to being permitted to use it in Heaven, it cannot be 
Gat of plan cyaplenti ec Uso it in Heaven! The spirits of the 
just made perfect will be in the very presence of their God ; sco Him 
face to face Whom. here on earth they worshipped through rite and 
ceremony ; but with Whom then it will be their blessed privilege to 
hold uninterrupted communion. No need of altar, or incense, or 
priest, when they fall down before the very Lamb of God Himself— 
the one High Priest for ever, 

One or two other scriptural arguments we have soon pressed into 
the service of High Ritualism. Lt may be suificiont if we simply 
refer to thom, for it really seema almost an insult to our understand- 
ing when, in defence of altar lights at noon-day, we are reminded 
that there were many lights in the upper chamber at Troas, where 
‘St. Paul preached until midnight; or when we hear brought forward 
as an argument in fayour of Eucharistic vestments, that the same 
Apostle wrote to request ‘Timothy to bring with him the cloak 
(GcAdr) which he had left at Troas with Carpus. Lights bofore the 
altar when the Holy Eucharist is celebrated, vestments of divers 
colours worn by the officiating minister may, or may not be, con~ 
ducive to the interests of true bub ts in their 
peaniderdenicainitrnadenen nai npr 
to indicate that at any rate no yery potent scriptural authority can 
‘be brought forward on their behalf, rp lethip efile pe 
at all, be defended on its own morits. The scriptural arguments seem 
to us entirely beside the mark, If Ritnalistic practices be absolutely 
enjoined in Scripture, our Church would have no power or authority 
in the matter whatever, God’s Word would be our rubric. Against 
this there would be no appeal.* 

* Sach, at any mite, iv not the teaching of our Church on thie point. ‘Tho Articles 
‘as usual speak plainly :—""The Church Aeth power to deerse rites or ceremonies, and 


‘vursy ns to the genuineness of the firs clanse of this article, that fn the copy of the 
articles of 1552 this particular clause was wanting, and that both House of Convooation 
‘Signed tho articles without this gentonce. It has boon suppomed that the claus was 
addod by Elizaboth's wish, and in 1663 tho Latin edition of tho Articles was published 
"id a dala of th xa spurte al ts Cl copy tho ani Bat with 

‘it really utters not whether the words be suthori- 

Article enuneintes the mime troth :-—Tt ix not 
nocéxtary that traditions or ceremonies bo in all places one, or utterly like ; for at all 
times thoy have been diver, and may be changod according to the diversities of 
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‘What, then, is the conclusion at which we have arrived? Simply 
this:—that scriptural authority cannot be produced for the. ritual- 
istic developments which the last few years have witnessed. Uphold 
them by arguments as much as you please; prove, if you can, that 
the ornate worship of the “high celebration” is likely to attract the 

“ masses—is in harmony with the teaching of the Catholic Church in 
the purest ages—inspires love—inflames devotion ; but do not rest 
your ceremonial proofs on a Mosaic basis, or defend your innovations 
by alleging the authority of an apostolic vision, A certain variety 
of sentiment there ever must be in a living Church composed of 
thinking men. We have no wish that there should be a Procrustean 
bed to which the clerical limbs must be made perforce to conform. 
We have no wish to lessen the limits either of thought or action 
in the English Church so long as those thoughts and those actions 
can be honestly shown to be in accordance with the teaching of the 
Church. But all will admit that more widely divergent opinions 
are now held by professed members of the Church than at any former 
period of her history. That her efficiency is impaired, and her 
onward progress checked by this, who can doubt? Loving hearts 
are led to ask, “Can truth really be found where there is so much 
contrariety of opinion and consequent disunion ?” Men éhudder at 
the discordant voices which meet the ear when they are longing for 
harmony. Must we, then, in order to promote union amongst 
brethren, yicld the positions which we have hitherto defended, and 
for the sake of pence avow that, after all, the matters of dispute 
between us are of comparatively trifling moment? Would God that 
we could do so! But from our stand-point there are interests other 
than our own at stake. The truth of God is in jeopardy. We dare 
not betray what we believe to be our Master’s cause. Peace is dear, 
but truth is dearer still. Well may we—as we doubtless do—long 
for the time to come when “Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim,” when the faith pure and undefiled 
may be held in unity of spirit as well as in the bond of peace; but 

.till that day dawns there must be controversy in the Church of 
God. Be it ours to take good heed that no needless word of offence 
on our part be uttered—that the conflict may be carried on more 
and moro in the spirit of love and charity, with the one sole object 
in view that truth may prevail and our Lord’s spiritual kingdom 
upon carth be advanced ! 

Grorce Henry Sumner. 


countrics, times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained against God's word.” 
If the Litual of the Christian Church were of Divino authority it certainly would not 
be lawful for individual Christian churches to change rites or ceromonies, any more than 
it would have been lawful under the old dispensation to altor the worship of tho Temple. 


THE USE OF MODERN LITERATURES IN THE — 
TUGHER EDUCATION, 


HERE is no one who, coming for tho first time to a knowledge of 


our English eystem of education, would not be very much 
surprised by the fact that, while wo take the groatest trouble to 
instruct young men in the language, history, and institutions of 
nations that lived two thousand years ago, and whose whole being 
belongs to a past stage in the world’s existence, we take no trouble 
at all to instruct them concerning the nations who now live, with 
whom we have an everyday intercourse, on whom we depend for so 
many benefits, as well material as spiritual, whose temper, character, 
and friendly or inimical feelings towards us are of the very highest: 
importance. If we can imagine such person giving free expression 
to his feelings at the first sight of such a phenomenon (s phenomenon 
observable in all other European States equally with our own), what 
he would say would probably be something after this manner: 
“These nations of Europe present some very singular anomalies. 
‘Their newspapers, of whatever country, are full of complaints of the 
absolute inability of all forcigners to gain the least comprehension of 
the institutions of that particular country. The English and Germans 
-aliko speak of the French as a nation wholly swallowed up in them- 
selves, and ludicrously ignorant of ovorything outside themselves. 
‘The French retaliate by calling the Germans barbarians and the 
English shopkeepers. The Americans say that no foreigner, extept a 
certain De Tocqueville, hus ever gained the smallest glimpse of their 
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character ; while the English affirm that the Americans themselves 
are blinded to everything except what they think their national 
grandeur. And what is more,” the observer might go on to remark, 
“these complaints are, for the most part, not only true, but obvious, 
and obviously disastrous in their results. Witness the fact that the 
leading English newspaper, not many years ago, inserted a leading 
article on what turned out to be an absurd mistake of its own 
respecting one of the chief institutions of Germany—the Zollve- 
rein—a mistake which it had to acknowledge the day after. Or, 
again, witness the fact that one of the chief French authors can 
hardly employ an English word in his books without a ludicrous 
misspelling. Or, again, the more serious fact that the French enter 
upon a war in the firm belief that they will find allics in the States 
of South Germany ; instead of which, they find them enthusiastic 
enemies. This being the case,” he might conclude by saying, “I 
naturally looked to those bodies in thesc countries whose office it 
is to attain and diffuse knowledge to the widest degree possible—the 
universities—assuming that the means of remedying so great a defect 
in knowledge, and one so universally complained of, would at any 
rate be under their consideration. To my surprise, I find that they 
had hardly even noticed the subject at all. Every one of these 
nations seemed tome to be in the position of a man whose whole time 
was occupied in investigating the biography of his great-grandfather, 
while with his relations, connections, friends, and acquaintances he 
only transacted the most barely necessary business for the shortest 
possible space of time.” 

An observer who spoke in this way would, it may be granted, be 
speaking in ignorance of many of the causes of the phenomenon he 
wondered at, and of the practical necessities that might be held to 
justify it. But he would surely not have in the least exaggerated 
the strangeness of the phenomenon. Every conceivable branch of 
knowledge—physical science, mathematics, philosophy, theology— 
all ancient culture, is thought in England worth systematic study, 
except this. It is only the condition, material and spiritual, of the 
nations with whom we come into immediate contact, whose disposi- 
tion towards us constantly elicits from us the greatest interest and 
anxicty, that we do not think worthy of systematic study. It is of 
this alone that we are notoriously ignorant. 

The best way, perhaps, of appreciating how wide the extent of this 
ignorance is, will be by considering how great is the variety of know- 
ledge which an Oxford or Cambridge first-class man will often possess 
respecting the whole national being of Greece and Rome. ‘To begin 
with, he will know the whole political development of those coun- 
tries ; he will trace with accuracy the consistent progress of Athens 
to an equal liberty among her citizens, through Solon, Cleisthenes, 
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Aristides, Pericles; he will) know ‘By what causes she finally 
fell from her strength and supremacy. From Demosthenes, he 
will know a good deal of the nature of her lnws, in their 
cation to the manifold interests of men—to the juries wh 


the way in which the rich Athenians cae ‘their ale 
of tho numbor of their slaves, of their commerce, of their loans, 
‘He will know how the Athonian navy was provided and kept up, 
what was the pay of tho sailors, how thoy manosavred againat the 
enomy, He will be intimately acquainted with every incident in the 
external history of Athens; and in the geography of Greece ke will 
know the situation of the minutest villages, the Icast important 
islands. All the varied history of the Greek colonies, and their 
relations to their respective mother cities, will be familiar to him. 
Bosidos this, he will know how the Grooks thomeclvos folt, thought, 
and theorized on all these mattors of their national existence; he 
will have read the “ Republics” of Plato and of Aristotle; hé will be 
no stranger to their religious feelings, or to their deepest speculations 
n philosophy. Finally, in their pootry—epic, tragedy, or 

—he will have felt the flow of their fancy and imagination, 
this, and mach more, our first-class man will be in o position to 
know abont Greece; and in Rome ho will have no loss rich a field 
of information; for if the philosophy and poetry of Rome do not 
possess an equal interest with these of Greece, the law, politics, and 
military system of Rome possess much more, 

Such and so great a thing ia it to know the whole being of a nation. 
And this knowledgo is actually held by no inconsiderable number of 
people in England; and there are many more who, though they do 
not have it at their fingers’ ends, would yet be readily able, by means 
of excellent textbooks and their own previous knowledge, to test in 
half'an hour any random assertions respooting tho uncienta’ made by 
an incompotent authority. 

Now, lot it bo considered’ that there are five modern nations— 
England, France, Germany, Ttaly, and Spain—who have each a 
history of equal length with the authentic history of Greece or See, 
a literature (at least in the first four cases) not greatly inforior, 
institutions ind a manner of Ife far’ tnoro ‘oomplax, anid it willbe 
admitted that here we have a subject well worthy of systematic and 

r treatment, ‘These are not topics that can be handled satis- 
factorily in the idle leisure of a summer tour, in a long vaeation. 
They deserve that a far more steady attention should be devoted to 
them. Let thia first be recognised fully—the importance, which 
cannot be exaggerated, of « kind of etudy in which no man in England 
Tae eh negli Saag — 05 i Megan ee oere en ecdes 

aq 
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method by which this study may be raised to the prominence which 
it deserves. That there are difficulties in the way of its assuming 
this position is not to be denied. It will be the endeavour of the 
present essay to remove, not the whole of these difficulties, but so 
many of them as bar the way to any practical consideration of the 
subject in its entirety. 

First, however, it is necessary to consider what is actually done at 
our schools and universities towards giving students a knowledge of 
modern languages and literatures. It is a little curious that the 
question excites more attention in relation to schools than in relation 
to the universities. Already, there is hardly any (if any) school of 
high rank in the country in which French, at least, does not form a 
regular part of the instruction. Whereas at the universities there 
are only incidental exceptions to the general neglect with which the 
subject is treated. And this very fact shows that the whole signi- 
ficance of the question is misunderstood. As languages, French and 
German (especially the former) are less powerful instruments of 
training, for the abler boys, than Latin and Greek. As literatures— 
that is, as summing up the whole thought and history of a nation— 
they would, if properly managed, bo much more powerful instruments 
(in proportion to the much greater variety of modern life as compared 
with ancients), and are, besides, much more important for us to know. 
Now schoolboys have more need to apply themselves to languages as 
languages than to the wide field of information comprised in a litera- 
ture; for linguistic study gives a constant yet not too fatiguing 
exercise to the intellect, an exercise quite indispensable in the first 
formation of the mind, without demanding on the part of the student 
any experience of actual realities. And this is the principal benefit 
gained at present in schools by the study of French and German, 
that the slower boys have something more within the range of their 
capacity than they had formerly; a benefit which, though it may in 
time receive augmentation, is in itself no inconsiderable gain. At the 
universities, however, the importance of linguistic study, as compared 
with material study, is much less. A youth of twenty will have the fibre 
of his mind, his actual mental grasp and capacity, in a great measure 
determined ; it is not so important, though it is not unimportant, 
that he should be subjected to an incessant intellectual stimulus. 
On the other hand, he will now begin for the first time to take an 
interest in a variety of topics; knowledge will scem to him worth 
acquiring for its own sake; and it is very important that his 
researches should be rightly directed. In a word, he is now ripe for 
understanding, or beginning to understand, more than a language— 
a literature, or the records of a nation. That he is ripe for so much 
as this is obvious from the fact that the students at our universities 
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do learn more than the mere Latin and Greek of the classiese—they 
learn the subject-matter of the books; and this, especially ‘at Cam- 
bridge, is taking place more and more. When, then, we see that 
modern Janguages are studied at schools, and not at the universities, 
‘it is obvious that the question Bal alia thom has been yery incom- 
plotely apprehended; it has boon quite forgotten that they are can- 
nected with a very wide and import field of knowledge, 

It is, therefore, the study of modern literatures rather than the 
study of modern languages that is here discussed; and for this reason 
the question relates rather to universities than to schoole, Tot us, 
then, consider what is the value of those incidental a 
which allusion was made just now; what, in short, is the actual 
amount of instruction in modern periods gi iven at the nivorsities. 
Tn such examinations as the law and ruidora history examination at 
Oxford, the law tripos and the moral scienco tripos at Cambridge, 
a good deal of acquaintance with certain aspects of modern timos is 
required. And there have been at Cambridge, at difforont tims, 
proposils for a history tripos, to comprise iene ancien’ und 
modern; proposals which, however, did not obtain any large accept 
ance, and were, perhaps, rather made by those who wished to seo the 
historical clement eliminated from the classical tripos than by those 
who wished to see it introduced anywhere else. 

‘Those, however, who think that any or all of the examinations 
above-mentioned will give those who prepare for them an adequate 
acquaintance with the nations of the modern world, take a very 
mechanical view of that which is meant by a nation, Nations, like 
individuals, or rather much more than individuals, extend far beyond 
any particular line of thefr action. Tho most accurate student of 
the law and philosophy of modern times will not thereby know any- 
thing about military, commercial, and educational systems, Nor is 
it reasonable to think that there can be a separate course of study for 
each separate branch of national existence. The branches are much 
too numerous; it is nocossary that all but the fow that are of most 
extreme importance should be combined in a general system, having 
its centre in that which is the voice of the nation, in that which 
comes nearest to the very heart and being of the nation, namely, the 
literature. Tt is quite possible in such a mode of study to go far 

beyond the mere fittérwfeur, the dabbler in criticism and politics. 
However much it be truce that tho litoraturo must bo the centre, yet 
that the researches of the student should with tho literature 
need not and ought not to be the ease. ‘To a single instance 
from English authors. Tow full is Milton, both in his prose works 
and in his pootry, of allusions to the persons, cireumstances, and 
probleme of his time! how fur loss likely are these to be forgotten, 
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how much more vividly must they come before us, if connected with 
the thoughts of a great man, than if learnt in the bare lines of a 
history! Or, to come to a still more special examplo, the ““Areopagitica” 
opens out into a world of inquiries respecting the growth of freedom 
of speech in England, to enter upon which is certainly no superficial 
thing. Milton is, no doubt, exceptional among authors for the close- 
ness of his connection with the total life of his country. But Schiller, 
from his ardent patriotism, would not come far behind him ; and even 
in the more artistic Goethe many links of the kind could be found. 

By nothing which is said here is there intended to be implied the 
slightest disparagement of the examinations in law and philosophy at 
Oxford and Cambridge, or the least idea that it is possible to supply 
their place by a more general examination in modern literatures. 
Law and philosophy, like.science, are subjects that cannot be studied 
otherwise than on their own basis; they demand a stringent rigidity 
of consecutive reasoning that is wholly alien from the wide knowledge 
and free play of the mind that deals with literatures, whether ancient 
or modern; moreover, the treatment of them cannot be limited to 
modern times, deriving, as they do, their origin, the one from Greece, 
the other from Rome. But history stands on a different ground ; 
and that it is felt so to stand may be seen by the difficulty which has 
lately been experienced at Cambridge in assigning a place to 
modern history among the other studies. A few years ago it was 
united in an incongruous tie with metaphysics, political economy, 
and jurisprudence; now, by a decision which certainly cannot be 
thought unwise, it has dropped out of this connection; but, though 
it has sought admission in many quarters, it is up to this day ex- 
cluded from the honour examinations of the university. And the 
reason is clear. Pure historical study does not try the intellect very 
deeply ; the subjects with which it deals are so various that it cannot 
bestow on any of them more than a somewhat superficial glance. 
There are, of course, special kinds of history that may go deeply into 
special subjects, of which Hallam’s work is an example; but these, 
by the very fact of their being special, are narrow; nor is it possible 
to make of any of them a backbone whereto the immense number of 
topics comprised in an ordinary history, geography, military service, 
the personal character of statesmen, theological disputes, artistic 
progress, &c., would naturally attach themselves. Tho authors of a 
nation are the natural centre of the history of the nation. To know 
a man it is necessary to hear what he says with his own mouth, as 
well as what others have to record about him; and in the same way 
the history of a nation is an insufficient means of getting acquainted 
with that nation, unless it be supplemented by that moro intimate 
acquaintance implied in a knowledge of its authors. 


examination, Tore is a kind of study—namely, modern history— 
which it has been eagerly sought to introduce at the universities, 
which has an even too great abundance of matter, but which is cast 
out because it wants some thread of unity to run through the whole. 
Is it not clear that the two belong to each other ?—that they ought 
to be studied side by side? And, indeed, this is what i+ actually 
Aone by the student of Latin and Greek. 

Ta fact, what is here proposed, is an examination to run prociealy 


proposed, ex. 

arnination, “ Siguden tes Obaedvesnaadamonenta. 
ignorance, and it would form a public opinion, which, though not 
doop itself, would be capable of judging of depth, and distinguishing 
truo merit from pretentious talk. Is not this very sadly wanted at 
the present day? Let the render think what is the average know- 
ledge of modern authors, modern history, and the insticutions of 
foreign countries, possessed by his personal friends. Tt. is pretty safe 
to say that it will be found very small indeod. The German or 
French works, which it is politely assumed that “every one" has 
read, will turn out perhaps to haye been read by one out of every 
ten well-educated men, There are many who Inment their ignor- 
ance, but yet, owing to the press of work in. active life, cannot 
remove it, Is it nota hardship that they should not have had an 
opportunity of removing it in the course of their education? Vory 
fow people, when they have settled into a sphere of work, are ablo, 
even when they go abroad for their holidays, to do much beyond 
walking and seeing colebrated sights, 

No doubt, an examination in modern literatures would differ in 
some material respects from an examination in ancient literatures. 
The languages being less hard, thero would bo less in them of a 
stringent intellectual test, Yet this is a difference too often exag- 
gerated as to its extent, ‘The difficulties which lie.nt the threshold 
of French and German are considerably less than those which lie 
at the threshold of Latin and Greek. But the idiosynorasies of 
authors furnish a species of difficulty independent of the structure of 
the language, This species is, indeed, in the cave of French authore, 
reduced to a minimum by the admirable Iucidity of their style. But 
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in German authors difficulties of this kind are even considerably 
above what they are in Latin and Greek. The thoughts of Richter 
lie less on the surface than those of Tacitus. And in such works as 
political or legal orations, no easiness of the language can take away 
the inherent complexity of the subject. However, were it even 
granted that for the best men Latin and Greek, as being harder 
in their grammar, are better instruments of training, docs it 
follow that. French, German, and Italian should be neglected 
altogether? In point of the variety of the knowledge connected 
with them, they stand above Latin and Greek; and it may be 
suspected that even their comparative easiness as languages 
would benefit some men, who, though possibly of very sufficient 
ability, have not the linguistic faculty very strong. Mathe- 
matics are even a more severe intellectual gymnastic than Latin 
and Greek; but the superior variety of knowledge connected with 
the classical languages is considered to make them not inferior 
as means of education. The same argument, taken a step further, 
serves to defend modern literatures from the charge brought against 
them in this point of view. But, at the worst, let them, in the 
distribution of the prizes of the university, be considered inferior; 
not, therefore, as of no account whatever. 

‘A frequent objection to the proposal here made is the advantage 
it would give to those who had happened to have been educated 
abroad. The stress sometimes laid on this objection is quite ludi- 
crous. The advantage is one analogous to that which richer men 
have over poorer, in being able to command the services of better 
instructors. It would, however, be considerably diminished by the 
fact, that in such an examination more regard must necessarily be 
paid to substance than to style or language. And if the effect were 
that of inducing parents to take all possible means of giving their 
children an early acquaintanee with foreign languages, could this be 
said to be a bad result ? 

It is probable that modern literatures would require a greater 
exercise of judgment in the examiner than Latin and Greek. They 
verge more on controversial questions ; it is more easy in them to 
win credit for a petty sharpness, a flimsy mode of dealing with great 
subjects. But this is merely a danger which it is needful to point 
out, not a solid and final objection. 

This is not the place to discuss what should be the precise form of 
an examination in modern literatures. Of course, definite authors 
would have to be selected by the university ; it would be impossible 
to leave the student to wander at his own sweet will over George 
Sand, Alfred de Musset, and Heinrich Heine—the kind of authors 
which, it is to be guessed, are more read than any other by the pre- 
sent students of French and German. Of these definite authors, 
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poeiproe ary hein 9 acreage pointa conneoted with the 
authors read, as of direet ier es into those: 

literature and com) 

curriculam; and it is 

admitted, as those of Erasmus or Reuchlin, Experience would guide 
towards the right mode of treatment; nor is it to be expected that 
overything would drop into ite place neatly at once. It. is not 
unnocessary to eay this, for overy one connected with our universities 
knows the severe criticism which new schemes have to 

when they donot do what it is absolutely impossible that they should 
do—namely, start at once in as full perfection as systems that have 
been matured for many generations, 

Tt has been assumed throughout this essay, that the best way of 
introducing the study of modorn literatures into tho universities is 
to estublish them as a subject wholly distinct from the ancient 
literatures. Some might think that the two courses’ might bene- 
ficially be amalgamated ; but on the whole it seems an unnecessory 
risk to endanger old and well-established systema by an extensive 
and violent intrusion of unproved and untried material. 

In conclusion, as the course of instruction here advocated involves 
a smallor amount of intellectual sharpening, and a larger and more 
various xcquisition of positive knowledge, than the generality of the 
systems in use at the present day, it will not be beside the point to 
obscrve that the tendency of modern education has for four conturics 
‘been in this direction—that is, rathor to oncourago wealth and 
variety of mental possessions, than extreme acutoness in their employ- 
ment. Not that mental aeuteness is not cultivated at the present 
day as much as ever it was; for putting a point on the mind, nothing 
can excel the mathematical course ut Cambridge. But the value 
assigned to width of knowledge has increased in a much greater 
ratio, as will be plain by looking back a little in European history. 
‘The Schoolmen were in modern times tho earlicst educationalists of 
Europe. ‘Their educational system was like their philosophy—the 
most simply, purely, and nakedly intellectual that the world has ever 
ecen. ‘They paid no regard to the storing of the mind with material, 
to the preparation of it for efforts to which ft was at prevent unequal, 
to the laying broad foundations of fact and experience, not for the 
sake of immediate argument, but as food to be grudually appropriated 
and assimilated in the insensiblo silent workingsof the growing man. 
They made men discuss. They were like a person who should expect 
a plant to grow by its own intrinsic power, withont the nutrimont of 
earth and water. They put the greatest etrain on the intellect ; 
but they did not bid the student to know. I¢ was the revival of the 
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classical literatures, and especially of Greek literature, that produced 
the first step in advance from this state of things. With them a 
flood of experience, novel, exciting, and illuminating, was poured 
upon the world, Nor was it long afterwards that the great dis- 
coveries in mathematics and astronomy opened out a vast sphere of 
fresh knowledge in another direction. So vigorousan outburst could 
not be gainsaid. The intellect of the student was no longer left 
isolated ; it was brought in contact with human action, the material 
world, and substantial reality. Educated men were no longer dis- 
putative machines; they were invigorated by the records of noble 
actions, they caught again the fire of orators long since dead, they 
felt what it must have been to live in the Athens of Pericles and 
Plato, or in the Rome that withstood the victorious army of Han- 
nibal; or, turning to modern times, they saw in the new-born science 
of the age that which excited the highest curiosity and hope. That 
complete severance and sharp-dividing line which lay between the 
men of speculation and the men of action in the Middle Ages was 
annulled in the sixteenth century, to the immense advantage of both, 
and has never since been revived. But, since the sixteenth century, 
there has been a fresh development of science, fresh creation of 
noble literature. Science is sure to have its advocates, and to them 
it may safely be left, But shall we make no systematised effort to 
reap the full benefit of the writings of those great authors, the lives 
of those transcendent statesmen, soldiers, and discoverers by land and 
sea, that have adorned the annals of Europe since the birth of its 
present order? It is incredible that we should not. And few, 
indeed, must they be who have not reason to lament that they have - 
not been furnished with better means for acquainting themselves 
with that whole family of nations among whom our lives are cast. 
‘We walk in the dark at present, and, as any one may know who 
considers our recent political history, with tottering feet and uncer- 
tain steps. Surely no further argument can be necessary to prove 
that all knowledge which tends to throw light on our national rela- 
tions is a most important acquisition. 

And all our schools, all our educational bodies, except the old 
universities, are doing their best to remedy these our present defects. 
But the universities aro the keystone of the whole system ; all train- 
ing to which they do not give the final touch is defective and aimless; 
and, governed as they are by men of the highest ability and expe- 
rience, it stands to reason that they have advantages for organizing 
a scheme of instruction which no ordinary schoolmaster can have. 
Heavy are the difficulties which oppose the cultivation of modern 
languages, even in schools which take them up most zealously. Is 
it not the inevitable conclusion that the universities are imperatively 
bound to supply some central system of instruction in modern 
literatures P J. R. Mozizy, 


THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST: DOES IT SUPPLY 
AN ADEQUATE BASIS FOR A RELIGION? 


O one, I think, can doubt that the quostion of the historical 
truthfulness of the New Testament—that is, of the personality 
of Jesus Christ—is being tried before us, and will be decided by our 
children; nor is it possible for any candid person to say what the ¢ 
result of the conflict may be, no matter bow firm his own persuasion 
and faith. Wo cannot forcace the exact influence of the result of 
scientific discoyery upon tho religious fuith of the future; it may 
quonch, the possibility of boliof in the divine interposition under tho 
overwhelming pressure of a changeless law of evolution from the time 
when. this globe was a chaos of nebulous matter, or it may compel 
men to fall back upon the belief in the divine mission of Chriatas ; 
the one means of escape from a law more horrible than anarchy + 
itself. But it is clear that once more meu will be brought fico to 
face with the deepest questions of religious belief, and it is melan- 
choly indeed to notice the ubsolute ignorance of popular religionisin 
and its popular leaders as to the true nature of the approaching crisis. 
That Mr, Darwin’s last book should surprise the religious world in 
the midst of a hot fight about articles and rubrica, disestablishment 
and vostments, is sadly ominous of the result of the battle, a 
Now, one advantage—at any rate, one consequence—of x reul crisis 
is that it cleurs the rah erate amen into two distinct armies, 
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sets beforo them a worthy object of contention, appeals to manly 
virtues, and calls forth a robust and clear-sighted faith. Such a time 
is especially fatal to a class of thinkers whom I shall not attempt to 
describe, because I am conscious that I have not sufficient sympathy 
with them to enable me to do them justice. These are sentimentalists, 
idealists, moralists, to whom the goodness or the beauty of Chris 
tianity are dear, but who emancipate themselves from the necessity 
of believing it as a record of actual events displaying a divine 
purpose. They act the part of neutrals in keeping well with both 
parties—and, like neutrals when war breaks out, they run no small 
risk of being effaced. Their voice is silenced when once the great 
debate is opened, and men demand with vehement determination a 
simple answer toa plain question—“ Aro these things true, or are 
they not? Did they happen, or did they not? Answer, yes or m0.” 

Now the purpose of this paper is to examine one of the pleas by 
which, as it seems to me, honest men desire unconsciously to evade 
answering this question either to their own minds or to those of other 
people. We are constantly told that the character and teaching of 
Christ, even if everything else perished, would be a sufficient basis 
for a distinctive Christian creed, and I suppose for a defined Christian 
Church. Everything is staked upon his moral perfection. I propose, 
therefore, to examine, by an appeal to the facts of the case, how far 
this is true. Without attempting to establish distinct propositions, 
the general course and tenor of my argument will be as follows:— 
that the biography was never intended and is manifestly inadequate 
for the purpose of setting forth o character merely for criticism, 


, admiration, and imitation: that there is in this character itself 


distinctly divine or non-human element, as much so as are the 
miracles among his actions, the personal claims amidst his teaching, 
and the resurrection in his life: that this clement, both as a matter 
of fact and of right, calls for worship on our part, as well as, or 
rather than, mere imitation: that it is far more difficult to believe 
in the possibility of a perfect character existing in an ordinary man 
than to believo in the historical personality of Jesus Christ: that the 
character is not separable from, and can only be explained by, or be 
possible to, his personality, and rice rersd: and that thus the two 
are not distinct inlets to the Christian faith, the one prior in time or 
in experience to the other, but, as it were, folding-doors, giving us 
a wide, easy, and simultaneous access thereunto. 

‘At the outset, however, I am confronted by an enormous danger. 
Although it is clear to myself that my argument, though close to, is 
nevertheless entirely outside the limits of the well-worn controversy 
as to the identity of divine and human morality, yet I am equally 
sure that there will be an almost irresistible tendency in the mind 
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of mny readers to raise that question. In the hope, then, of somewhat 
stemming this tendency, I hasten to affirm my belief that the lifo 
of Christ is the revelation of divine seotnat i a iatbot d the ase 
though not the capacity, of goodness, is everywhere the 

that man has therefore an inherent power of gto camel = 
‘it divine or humap, wherever, it appeara by the unchanging 

Tight and wrong. But thon it sooms to mo eclf-oyident that a ne 
being conscious of himself will, by virtue of the very same laws, act 
differently and have some different qualities from ordinary men. 
Given the sume laws and forces of morality, ad a different persom in 
‘his origin and self-coneciousness, and the result must be a variation 
in character and conduct. Hence, too, it follows that this variation 
may be the object, as I have said, of worship rather than of imita- 
tion. Only I must hero seize the opportanity of pointing out how 
desirable it is to remember that words such as divine, superhuman, 
worship, perfection, goodness, and the like, from seeming to explain 
and. to signify more than they really do, have a most 
tendency, against which it is necessary to guard by keeping steadily 
‘before our minds facta, and things, and events. Two instances, show- 
ing the need of this, have already occurred in, this it paper, 
‘T use the word Personulity in respect of Christ as wishing to avoid 
all controversy upon his essential divinity or relations to the Father, 
and simply as expressing that historical account of Him, in which 
Ho ia represented as being free from human sin in bia birth, and 
from human corruption in his death, Personality would thus mean 
what aman js_by virtue of powers, such ng the paternal, ut fom 

If; and charucter what he is by virtue of his own r 

‘ tion inherent in himself, And, again, when I speak of a 
character as calling for worship rather than imitation, I define fie. 
worship to be tho desire of the creature to bo, like the Creator, | 
accompanied by the consciousness of its own imperfection and power- 
lessness, We turn now, thon, to sea what the character of Christ 
really is in the light of simple facts. 

‘The essence of the revelation of God to us has come in the form 
of a biography—beyond all doubt the most suitable for teaching 
morality. ‘The history of a life affects most powerfully our moral 
nature by the example proposed, the sympathy evoked, the Light 
‘shed upon the inner workings of humanity, above all, by the necessity: 
imposed of using our moral discernment to decide upon the chareter 
and conduct of its hero, Now it is surcly a mere matter of fact that 
the lif of Christ is preaented to ua in a form very differont from 
those of other men, and very imperfectly fulfilling these conditions, 
though certainly fulfilling them in part. We may throughout this 
argument usefully compare the history of St. Paul, though I shall 
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leave it for the most part to be done mentally. That history resembles 
the history of Christ in being to o large extent in its materials auto- 
biographical, and in having been compiled by the same man. And 

| it must be a source of unceasing wonder that St. Luke should have 
been able to draw two portraits of the two—on any view—greatest 
persons that ever existed, without for one moment confusing the 
outlines, or pourtraying the smallest essential resemblance, or leaving 
upon his readers the least identity of treatment or effect, or placing 
them for one moment upon a lovel of power and goodnese. 

The character of Christ is a mere outline. Though, by the hypo- 
thesis which I am controverting, his character as a human being is 
the sole ultimate evidence for his divinity, or for whatever view men 
take of his person ; yet the account of it is so short and undefined as 
to be proof against ordinary criticism. There are no letters, nothing 
about his personal appearance, next to nothing of his inner feelings 
and thoughts, no record of his opinions upon science, art, philosophy, 
history, literature, and metaphysics. St. Paul, on the contrary, lives 
before us, his bodily presence weak and contemptible, his letters, 
weighty and powerful, the agitations of his inner life, loves, hopes, 
fears, plans, speculations, all engraven in living characters. Painting 
St. Paul, you paint a real man; painting Christ, you reproduce the 

| ideal of the artist, or the age, or the nation. And his life appears to 
have had just the same effect upon those who saw it as upon those who 
| read it. With, an exception to be mentioned, they make no direct allu- 
sions to his character as an object of imitation. What possessed their 
souls and filled their imagination, was not sympathy with his charac- 
ter, but admiration and worship of his person. They built their faith, 
not upon his perfection,.but upon his birth, which was to them the 
love of God; his death, which was to them the goodness of the Son of 
God ; his resurrection, in which they saw the power of God over evil ; 
the ascension, in which they felt the power of the Son of God for good 
over the world, ‘They never attempted to prove that Ho was perfectly 
| good by explaining his actions or defending his conduct, nor have 
‘they left any materials by which we can do so. They took all this 
for granted, and thus gave to his life that divine suggestiveness by 
which we can and must attach all our ideas of moral perfection to 
Him, not find them complete in Him. This is that perfection which 
He too claimed, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin?” which the 
moment we begin to think of it fades away into infinity, loses itself 
in God. It presents to us not a character to be analyzed but a life 
to be lived and that lives in us. It is not merely that He is far 
removed from us and above us; so also is St. Paul, who seems nearer 
to Christ than we to him. But then we are, so to speak, in the same 
plane as St. Paul, and can see the steps that lie between us and 
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him ; wheress, around Christ there is a yaeant space, scroee which 
no man may in this life tread, and in which the desire for mere imi- 
tation ceases and dies; and an instinct of his greatness and our 
weakness constrains us to ery, My Lord and my Godt 

And this is on the whole a description of the effect of his life upon 
those who knew Him best. ‘Not cortainly that it found vent in the 
mere bare assertion that He was God—for that in eo many words 
thoy never said, But they spoke of Him with reverent reticence, as 
‘men who struggle with thoughts too big for them, tending to conelu- 
sions thut dofy the power of languuge. Contrast, for instance, the 
awkward, incoherent utterance of St. Paul: “Te thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God ;"" or, again, the prophetic ecstasy which 
excliimod, “Thon shall tho Son also Himself bo eubject unto Him 
that did put all things under Him, that God may be all in all,” with 
the preciso, logical, but hollow-sounding definitions of the Athanasian: 
Creed. And they felt sure of this, too, that He was olive still, and 
had distinet personal relations with each of them ; and further, that 
his works and death affected them not as others do, historically and 
indiveely but dircetly and spiritually, and that Hs had not died for 


explained by the theory ofa myth 7 Rt J Poe unusual life 


crowned by a very remarkable death. But to abandon historical” 
certainty and them attempt to construct oat Of the’ shifting’ shadows 
of mythe or the doubtful utterances of an ingennous funation morality 
which shall satisfy the conscience of men, or abide their criticism, or 
ereate a faith, or found u Church, uppears to me the most singelar 
delusion ever iimagined. The world has seen the result of one suck 
attempt, and has grown very impatient of Nicbuhrism, Did He 
bolieve Himsolf ablo to work miracles? If not, then the very ground 
of the history is taken from us, and we are launched into chaos, 
Tf He did, then, er Aypothesi, the morality by which men are to 
live and die, rests upon the words of one whom iny judg- 
ment must pronounce to’be on the whole below Socrates, who neither 
claimed supernatural gifts, nor died believing that he should rise in 
triumph. Or bow can we say of such an one that He was perfectly 
or even unusually good, in the absonco of all real evidences as to much 
of his conduct, such evidences as wo have being farnished by devoted, 
not to say deluded followers? Who can affirm that He was or 
_ was not unduly angry with the Jews, that He acted harshly towards 
Judas, that his expressions were always modest and truthful? Renan’s 
Life gives on absolute negation to the possibility of returning any 
answer whatever, and leaves us face to face with the true alternative 
—tither myth altogether or history altogether. 
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So much for the way in which the character is presented to us; 
let us now try, by a simple analysis of the history itself, to discover 
whether there is not in it a distinctly divine element as clearly 

" separating it from that of ordinary men as the raising of Lazarus 
separates the (recorded) actions from ours. I might lay stress upon 
the difficulty of discovering any special point of view from which to 
regard it, or of discerning the leading features, or of classifying and 
labelling the phenomena it presents. But, endeavouring to deal with 
it as with that of ordinary men, I will assume its essence and founda- 
tion to consist in three qualities: unselfishness, or his attitude towards 
himself; meckness, or his attitude in receiving treatment from men ; 
humility, or his attitude in dealing with men. 

Ist. Beginning, then, with his unselfishness, there is, I venture to 
think, an element in it suitable only to God, possible only to God, 
intelligible only in God, and an object of worship to imperfect beings 
like oursclves during this our progress to perfection. We distinguish 
between selfishness and self-love. By the former we mean sinful 
excess in regard to self, und to it we know that He was tempted in 
both of its two forms. At the beginning of his life, by the desire of 
power, pleasure, and success in its most subtle manifestations; at the 
close, by the fear of pain in its most overwhelming force. In all 
this He has left us something which we can hope to follow ; and yet 
even here we cannot fail to notice that nearly all that is valuable for 
mere imitation is omitted. Of the inner shades of thought and feeling, 
the varying moods, the little details, we learn on the first occasion 
nothing, and on the second as much as can be told in two or three 
verses. Our attention is fixed upon the fact of Jesus victorious over 
sin and death; although, of course, we are bidden to walk in his 
steps, taking up our cross, and following Him. But granting, as I 
am quite willing to do, that unselfishness or self-sacrifice, in its ordi- 
nary human sense, is a perfectly adequate word to describe his life 
at these epochs, yet we see, besides this, another element which is not 
merely the perfect negation of selfishness, but the entire absence of 
self-love. By this we mean that rational, reasonable, and righteous 
care of self which is practically admitted into all systems of moral 
philosophy, and certainly into his teaching: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself, and do to him as thou wouldest he should do to 
thee.” Now, is it not obvious that, while Christ laid down this rule 
for others, He lived himself by a higher law which included and, for 
Him, abolished the former? We cannot, I think, describe his conduct 
in these words, or assign it to these motives. He never cared for 
what men did to Him, or thought of Himself at all. Moral perfection, 
that is God, made for itself a new law, a law impossible for imperfect 
beings, though distinctly apprehended by them as the goal to which 
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they tend in the eternal life. [speak with great diffidence, but Tam 
inclined to think that this consideration enables us to answer a charge 
urged by Positive philosophers against Christian morality, the atress 
of which has always appeared to me undeniable. They urge that solf- 
Jove is not 50 true or deop.# busix for morality as the loving humanity 
better than ourselves. ‘To which it may be answered that Christ 
lived himself by the latter law, but was obliged to recognise a nieces 


is, of moral perfection. At any rate, let us now examine whother He 
was not free essentially from those self-limitations and regards, from: 
‘iol a musta ais a dae enon aa fee aca PE 
consciousness been able to free himself. 

"Wo onnnotaiouigine.s God an coihacotes 1oBiale seen avinvesll i 
interest, or needing selfsjustification, He is and lives ond is 
recognised in the works of) his creative power and love, Man, 
on the other hund, cannot divest himself of self; he must remember 
‘that he has a soul to save, a character to justify. The true saving 
of the soul may lie, a8 of course it does, in the triumph over all 

-interest; but the consciousness of the soul and of its salvation 
cannot be got rid of, How, then, stands the caso with Christ ? 

(a) Self-consciousness. What is with us tho obtrusion of self into 
our works, not at all in a sinful, but simply in a necessary form, 
corresponds in Him to the consciousness of the Father doing all the — 
works, His meat or drink was to finish that work; his glory in 
haying finished it, ‘And it is) remarkable that this consciousiend 
of self, this reflection upon our motives and successes, this almost 
agonising aurvey of our work and life, is particularly strong in 
‘religious reformers. The men who have most moved the world in 
religion have been those to whom the movements of their own souls 
haye been most painfully clear; for instance, St. Paul, Luther, and 
Milton. Consider tho former painfully conscious of his bodily 
sipecennce ila ones Casey einer ee 
his labours; consider the latter brooding over his 
treatment, his failure, the’ evil days on-which: ho Jind fallen: Hert 
these men powerfully affected the world in which thoy lived, whereas 
Homer and Shakespeare, of all men the most destitute of self-con- 
sciousness, fhdo away from history, and aro spirits, voices, rather than 
‘distinct human beings. But in Christ wo have an element of self- 
forgotfulness, so to speak, combined with a power to move humanity 
which renders Him unique in history, But then, to be unique in 
history, what is it but to be divine? 

(b) Notice, again, the absence of self-interest, which is, indeed, 
entirely human, and therefore imiteble, though rarely imitated, in 
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his refusal to yield to that last temptation of noble souls and be made 
aking. But in the great and crowning sacrifice upon the cross there 
appears another element distinguishable from the former. We have, 
indeed, the perfectly human spirit, the half-concealed but quite over- 
come reluctance, the unavailing protest against might, the yielding 
as to a superior power, which all combine to give their true beauty to 
human martyrdoms, and shine in the humour of Socrates, the wit of 
Raleigh, the impulsive courage of Cranmer, and the hapless sub- 
mission of Lady Jane Grey. But then, side by side with this, we 
have words and conduct which are, upon any human ground, neither 
- intelligible nor defensible. All the beauty of mere martyrdom dies 
out in the words of one who lays down his life of himself, and will 
let no man take it from Him. All the rules by which we can judge 
of ordinary men are set at defiance by one who, after carefully 
guarding Himself because his hour was not yet come, suddenly 
refused the most ordinary precautions, courted death, allowed—nay 
worse, commanded—the foreknown treachery of Judas to do its 
work, and died with the certainty of rising again. Such an one may 
be as far below men as a mistaken fanatic, or as far above them as a 
Being conscious of a divine origin and mission. He may be the 
Christ of Renan or of St. John, but hardly of those who acknow- 
ledge no other claims upon their allegiance than his character and 
conduct. 

(c) Lastly, self-justification. To take all necessary steps to justify 
ourselves, and then to leave the issue in the hands of God, is our 
rule of conduct, not merely for our own sakes, but in the interests of 
truth and public morality. And it was his, as when He said, “In 
secret have I said nothing,” and “If I have done well, why smitest 
thou me?” But once more a different element asserts itself, indi- 
cating a different source of motive and action. Thus the words 
“Many good works have I shown you,” standing by themselves, 
are, though somewhat arrogant, entirely human, but the addition, 
“from my Father,” gives an absolutely different colour to his 
defence, and takes every idea of self out of it. He was but an 
instrument in the hands of God. And again, I remember no 
instance of the smallest anxiety to know what men thought of 
Him, that anxiety of the noblest and highest kind, indeed, which 
breathes in every word of St. Paul’s, whose whole life and work 
was bound up with the necessity of vindicating himself. Christ’s 
question is not “ What do men think of me ?” but ‘“‘ Whom do men 
say that I, the Son of Man, am?” A question once more either the 
height of human arrogance or the depth of divine humility, conscious 
not of itself, but of its origin and work from God. 

2nd. Passing on next to his meckness and humility, by which I 
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havo ventured to deseribe the Isws which guided his attitude 
towards men, we shall, I think, find the same divine element. It 
“may be well to remark here that I haye not chosen these arl 
but because they describe the two qualities expressly claimed by 
u “I am mock and lowly in heart,” ond therefore, eo far as 
I remember, the only two oxprossly attributed to Him by St. Paul 
and used a8 a moral persuasive to goodness, that is, as an example. 
Tt might seem, indeed, almost treasonable to say that thereis in 
these an element which we cannot imitate, for the remembrance 
of the cross prefigured, foretold, and typified in countless passages 
of the Old 'Tostament, is exactly that in which the oxample of 
Christ speaks most powerfully ‘to our souls just when those souls 
are/at their weakest, and stand most in need of support from without. 
Yet how can we fail to seo that Christ Himself does not uso them as 
in example, but as the ground of an invitation to all weary and 
heavy-laden souls to come to Him and take his yoke upon them and: 
learn of Him? ‘The divine consciousness speaks out in the very 
words that claim human mecknoss, and asserts for that mecknoss a 


Palm Sunday ; tho other, of Good Friday. Now, 

‘first of theso is the fooling of dopondence which is not too proud to 
ask a fuvour, or to be thankful for it when received ; and of any one 
who did not ask we should be inclined to say that ho was hardly & 
human being at all, whereas the absence of gratitude is conceivable 
in ono who knew himself tobe something more than man. Precisely 
these phenomena present themselves in the life of Christ. There is, 
indeed, nothing of that continual or recurring dependence so touch= 
ing in great souls, and binding them so close to our frail humanity 5 
but there is one request for help, and, so far as I remember, only 
one, which vindicates his perfect sympathy with our nature. In 
that hour when most that weak nature asserted its weakness, wo find 
‘Him entreating the disciples to wateh with Him—with what result 
we know, a result that almost more than anything else attests his 
awfal divine solitariness, But though He could thus once ask for 
help, yot Ho nover expressed gratitude for what He received unasked, 
or ovon thanks: far tho obedionco paid to his regal requosts ; for 
instance, for the sss’s foal, or the upper room at Jorusalom. He 
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them after a divine fashion, but their works He accepted as due to 
Him. But how cana character, in which dependence appears but 
once and gratitude never, be presented as a perfect model, except 
upon the supposition of a divine consciousness which explains and 
harmonizes these traits at once ? 

Once more, in the meekness with which He endured injuries there 
is nothing of that righteous anger on his own account which is at 
once essential and unavoidable in man. Anger plays the same part 
in moral economy that pain plays in physical; it is the instinctive 
attitude of self-preservation, of which, having no self-love, He had no 
need. The idea that He resented the treatment He received, and 
died praying, not for his enemies, but for the mere ignorant agents 
of their cruelty, is false to all true conceptions of his character, to the 
teatimony of the narrative, and to the instincts of Christianity. Such 
a self-sacrifice as his, the free laying down of his life with views that 
embraced the vast future, the refusal to use any means of escape, is 
incompatible with anger for personal outrages, and would indeed 
degrade it below our human level. How can the conscious master of 
more than twelve thousand legions of angels be indignant at the 
wrongs to which He voluntarily submitted? But then this absence 
of anger on one’s own account answers precisely to our—not the 
Jewish—conception of God. 

8rd. His humility must be discussed in very few words. By 
humility is meant freedom from that pride which is the fatal curse 
of men conscious of great and unusual powers, especially, ¢.g., Napo- 
Jeon, in dealing with their fellow-creatures. Now at once occurs the 
temptation to say that his humility was all the more wonderful, 
because it was consistent with perfect freedom from the sense of sin. 
But surely to argue thus would be to fall into the error from which I 
have been painfully endeavouring to keep clear—of drawing a 
distinction in kind between divine and human morality, as though 
humility in us sprang from a different source, and meant something 
different from his. Sin does not cause humility, but humiliation,+ 
and our humility, so far as we can attain unto it, is the result of 
Christ’s spirit working in us, and not of our conviction of sin, He 
was conscious of kingship, messiahship, miraculous powers, and that 
perfect self-command and knowledge and control of others which is the 
secret of power among men. Yet we see Him without one word of 
pride, never intoxicated with success, shunning earthly honour, 
consorting with the humblest, refusing to lift a finger to stir the 
crowd which on Palm Sunday were ready for anything He desired, 
washing the disciples’ feet, careless of what kind of death He died — 
that last weakness of poor human pride. In all which there isa 
humility to which our whole nature responds, But then there is 
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necessity which, us m mere fuct of hi: 
incumbent upon every man, of comparing himeclf with others, This 


with an sir of proud humility, and with a protest against his own 
folly; but that does not take away the fact that the comparison, 
after all, was made, and was felt to be How absolutely 
and entirely different is the whole tupoct ‘and attitude presented it 
the lifo of Christ, who never spoko of othors, excopt in one or two 
difficult passages, in the way of donying the possibility of any com- 
parison at all, One who could say, “It is the Father that doeth the 
works,” could not compare himself with others. ‘To such an cntgte | 
is possible to have all power and no pride. And this is our very | 
idea of God, who rejoices in the works of his hands, who cannot be 
proud of them. 

At this point I bring my argumont to a closo, though it might bo 
pursued into endless dwiail, Tt would be possible to point out in 
ALim a power of self-assertion, culminating in what we should call in 
any other man the most absolute sectarianism, of that very kind 
from which St. Paul and Luther on the whole succeeded, and Calvin 
and Weeley failed in guarding themselves, We should have to inquire 
into the true significance of a character to which the expression of joy 
and wonder was never ascribed by his biographers, save once in the 
first instance, and twice in the second ; in each case at the contempla- 
tion of the moral and spiritual effects of belief or of unbelief. We 
should have to account for, and possibly upon any ordinary view of 
his character to explain away, his excossive indignation at the Jows, 
resulting in a condemnation of them that regarded no pleas of excuse, 
palliation, or even of explanation. ‘The forms, agnin, in which his 
knowledge was displayed, his assertion of personal liberty from all 
domestic and social and patriotic ties, his claim to know the trath, and — 
tho foundation upon which that claim was based, would require minute 
investigation. Finally, we should have to consider carefully the 
exact meaning in Him and the real power over us of that trait which 
most of all speaks to our spirits now, ag summing up the Revelation 
that He made from heavon—namely, the profound, unbroken con- | 
sciousness of the fatherhood of God. And apart from his personality, 
wo should probably have to conclude with an assertion no stronger 
than this—That having regard to the testimony of a vory wonderful 
Jewish enthusiast, this attitude of sonship is, on the whole, the highest, 
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the most comfortable, and the most profitable that imperfect creatures 
like ourselves can assume towards a God who, nevertheless, it must 
be admitted, has never done a fatherly act towards us since the day 
when He created, if create He did, the nebulous matter from which 
all life has proceeded. And the farther we inquired, the more appa- 
rent it would become that the character suits and implies the person- 
ality, that the personality explains and vindicates the character, and 
that both together present a foundation ample enough for the moral 
being of man to repose upon. 

I must crave the indulgence of my readers for a moment longer, 
in order to answer two objections, which, if unanswered, would be 
fatal to my argument. 

Ast. In predicting a crisis in which there shall be two hostile 
camps, divided by a sharp line from each other, I am not to be sup- 
posed to be intolerant of those who cannot make up their minds one 
way or another; for the dividing line is not drawn between separate 
men, but in the soul of each ‘individual man, so that he doubts to 
which side he belongs, and in a way belongs to both. I do not, 
indeed, profess to sympathise with, because I do not understand, the 
doubts of those who do not feel themselves compelled to face the facts 
of the case, or to decide upon the truthfulness of the revelation pre- 
sented to them. Nor is, indeed, doubt quite the right word to apply 
to them; let us rather reserve it with all its (remembering Geth- 
semane) sacred associations for those who have distinctly realized 

, the plain conditions of the question, to whom God seems to be saying, 

; “ Trust me all, or not at all;” whose minds range from the highest 
ecstasics of faith to the sharpest agonies of despair; whose doubts are 
as manly as their sufferings are great. Let such be consoled by the 
reflection that in their doubts the intellectual, and in their sufferings 
the moral, future of the Christian religion lies concealed. 

Qnd. A protest, hitherto silent, may have arisen in the minds of 
many, to the effect that the longing to imitate Christ perfectly, the 
conscious determination to be like Him, is sufficient to break through 

-all the cobwebs of such an argument as the preceding. And so it 
would be, if there were a syllable in that argument which thwarted 
it, or opposed it, or did it violence in any way. But if we adhere to 
the definition of worship as the desire for imitation, coupled with the 
consciousness of inability to imitate perfectly in the present life, we 
leave the amplest scope for the satisfaction of this desire, and provide, 
what is in these days much wanted, one of the strongest possible 
arguments for immortality. A little consideration will make this 
clear. If men become here or hereafter (it makes no matter which, 
both alike would be heaven), Christlike, then the necessity, and 
indeed the possibility, of such a life as his in the flesh ceases; there 
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can be none of the distinctive virtues which suffering produces, when 
there are none to inflict suffering. Consequently, as has always been 
the case with simple Christian instincts, the desire for imitation 
fastens ultimately upon the essential and fundamental qualities of the 
divine nature, which assumed certain forms when brought into contact 
with human sin and sorrow, in the life of Chriet, and which will abide 
in those forms wherever there is sin to be healed or sorrow removed, 
but which, apart from the sin and sorrow, we dimly foresee, and in 
half-intelligible language try to describe as the eternal life of self- 
sacrifice, in which the self is somehow dropped out of it, that God 
may be all in all, At any rate, nothing that has been said places the 
smallest barrier whatever to the boundless desire to imitate the divine 
character, though with St. John I may have ventured to postpone 
the satisfaction of the desire to the time when He shall appear, and 
we shall then be like Him, for we shall then see Him as He is. 
Words which, however expressive of defective knowledge of his 
character, and therefore of defective imitation now, do not, never- 
theless, prevent him from adding, with an apparent contradiction 
which I have tried in this paper to explain, but which is, perhaps, 
more truly described as the self-contradiction of the soul when gazing 
upon ultimate truths of God. “Aud every man that hath this hope 
in Him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 
T. W. Fowzz. 
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RDINARY thinking, whether vulgar and unsystematic, or sys- 
tematized in special sciences, frames judgments, affirms propo- 
sitions, both general and individual, in great number and of various 
kinds. But in the progress of thought some of these are recognised 
as erroneous. The ordinary mind simply discards these, and retain- 
ing the rest, continues its natural processes of acquiring, evolving, 
systematizing beliefs with undiminished confidence. But to the 
reflective or philosophic mind the ascertained erroneousness of some 
beliefs suggests the possible erroneousness of all. Such a mind is 
liable to be overspread with a sweeping distrust of the processes of 
ordinary thinking, which attaches to them a secondary reflective 
uncertainty, easily distinguishable from the original uncertainty 
with which many of our opinions are held. Tt is this distrust which 
is the natural cause of philosophical scepticism. Such scepticism, 
indeed, is usually presented as a deduction from premises accepted 
by philosophers; and thus each special sceptical system justifies 
itself not in relation to common sense, but to some special dogmatic 
system. But the radical, general, justification of what I have called 
natural scepticism is the admitted fact of error. A belief which I 
held certainly true, I now find doubtful, or even falso; what then 
guarantees me against a similar discovery as to all the other beliefs 
which I am now holding true? 
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The mode in which dogmatists have tried to supply such o 
guarantee is by the establishment of a criterion or criteria of truth; 
by pointing out certain characteristics of true beliefs, which, iv is 
asserted, have never been possessed by beliefs that baye been found 
false. If T can show that beliefs conceived with perfect clearness, or 
beliefs of which the opposites are inconceivable, or beliefs derived: 
directly from experience, or beliefs “ given in consciousness” aro 


ries may be indefinite und fuotuning, and though it may be but an 
island in a sea of doubt and conflict. 

‘The sceptic sometimes replies that this mode of regaining certainty 
is clearly impossible. For guis custodiet custodem? What is to 
guarantee the validity of the criterion ? We seem to be involved in 
the well-known difficulty of the Tndian cosmogony ; when we have 
supported the earth on the elephant, we want a support for the 
elephant. And I should not only admit this objection ; but allow 
generally that complete scepticism is not to be confuted by argument. 

This, however, is only the most comprehensive upplication of the 
familiar truth that no conclusion can be proved to any man who will 
not accept the requisite premises; the sceptic demurs to all pre- 
mises, and so evades the cogency of all demonstrations. But if utter 
scepticism cannot be confuted, it is oqually trac that it cannot be 
defended. As soon as scepticism attempts to justify itself, it inovit- 
ably limits itself; ns it; assumes the trath of certain premises and the 
validity of some method of inference. The natural scepticism of 
which I just now spoke, starts with the conviction of particular 
_ errors, and argues by analogy to the possibility of universal error. 
But the conviction of error in certain parts of our intellectual expe- 
rience is at least no more certain than the conviction of truth else- 
where; and the inference from analogy that our other beliefs are 
false does not destroy the force of the direct original intuition which 
declares them true; it at most slightly weakens it. If then we 
succeed in establishing criteria of truth, if we can distinguish a class 
of beliefs that are never found erroneous, we can repel in respect of 
them the faint analogy upon which the sceptic relies by a much 
stronger counter-analogy. For example, suppose I have discovered 
_ the beliefs, that all motion has an intrinsic tendency to cease, and 
‘ that there are twelve gods residing on the top of Mount Olympus, 
to be false, ‘This discovery suggests that my belief that two straight 
lines can nowhere enclose a space, or my belief that there is a God 
in heaven, may possibly be found erroncous, because there is a 
certain primd facie resemblance between these and the former, If 
| then I con show that these latter beliefs possoss certain characteristios 
i 


I 
. 
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which have never been possessed by beliefs afterwards proved erro- 
neous, these specific resemblances enable me to rebut the sceptical 
inference by a stronger inference of the same kind. 

The discussion, however, of the criterion or criteria of truth is one 
that has been somewhat neglected in our recent philosophy. The 
English mind is s0 averse to fundamental scepticism, that it hastily 
presumes the most summary method of dealing with it to be the best ; 
and thus the question is often settled offhand by a simple phrase and 
a single argument, or if treated at all, is treated in an incidental and 
fragmentary manner. It is the object of this paper to show that a 
more patient and complete discussion of so important a question 
would be desirable. 

Let us inquire, then, how to verify beliefs originally certain, if 
their certainty be called in question on general grounds. We have 
first to distinguish Intuitive and Discursive certainty. The latter is 
apprehended by contemplating the belief not alone, but in connexion 
with other certain beliefs. The errors arising from wrong discursion 
have been carefully noted by logicians, and a machinery provided for 
excluding them, which is intuitively seen to be infallible where it can 
be applied. We may therefore, proceed at least, provisionally, to the 
criteria of the truth of intuitively certain beliefs. 

The first to be considered, whether in historical or natural order, 
is an intuitive criterion: i.¢., a criterion which can be applied in con- 
templating the beliefs by themselves. Such a criterion has been 
enunciated, in forms more or less similar, by different persons. 
Among them Descartes is the most famous, who laid down that 
“ideas conceived clearly and distinctly were true.” There is here 
an unfortunate inaccuracy of expression, which has misled many 
persons who have since discussed the Cartesian criterion. Truth, as 
Locke remarked, is an attribute of propositions, not ideas; moreover, 
in this statement the intuitive certainty of the propositions in question 
is merely implied. What Descartes* meant was, that we may put 
the stamp of philosophical acceptance on judgments intuitively certain, 
if the notions connected in them are found on reflection to be clear 
and distinct. 

No one, I think, who has adequately considered the extent to which 
mistakes arise from reasoning confidently with loose and vague 
notions can deny the practical value of this criterion. There is no 
doubt that the beliefs in which error and conflict are found may be 
toa great extent excluded by its application. And if we trace the 
progress of the exact sciences, either historically or in the apprehen- 


* It is not necessary to notice that Descartes does not distinguiah analytical from 
synthotical judgments: as the criterion applics equally woll to both, and his oblitera- 
tion of the distinction is so complete as to cause no confusion. 
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their way, by mere virtue of clearness, against: 
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- no fulse intuition ever appears clear and distinet to one who is not 
— misled by it; still less that one who is misled could rid himeolf of 
pathnlel is ip cnt pak oe ater For example, the notions 
of men standing, head downwards, on the othur side of the: globe 


provaili who seems. 
to ndopt substantially this criterion, adds the important qualification 
that “it is only simple percepts or concepts,” to the relation of which 
immediate consciousness can satisfactorily testify: in the ense 
mentioned “the states of consciousness involved in the: judgment are 
too complex to admit of any trustworthy verdict being givens” It is 
possible that Descartes would have had no objection to explain or 
jualify his statement in this way, because ho givos it as an essential 
wart of his method of unsworing questions, to nnalywe tho problem 
vays into its elements, and take the si first. 
Still, even thus qualified, leomatisnladeels late 4a 
and if rigidly applied scems to reduce too much the number 
‘tuitively certain beliefs. Indeed, the stock examples of) cvane 
propositions such as “twice two are four,” “two straight lines ean- 
not enclose a space,” which involve notions undeniably complex. 
The particular example which Mr. Spencer gives is the perception 
of the inequality of two straight lines. But any spatial conception 
is, according to Empirical psychologists, a complox consciousness, 
ax Mr. Spencer least of all men requires to be told. Again, let us 
take the intuition which was a fundamental principle of the Cartesian, 
lovophy, and had an effoct thnt can scarcely be exaggerated on 
the development of motaphysical thought since Descartes—the 
nciple that mind and matter cannot act diroctly upon one another. 
notions of “ind” and “matter” appeared to Descartes 
perfectly clear, however obscure they may appear to some of us; 
and 1 imagine that in his supposed clear apprehension of them he 
did not recognise any complexity. Or examine the proposition that 
“a thing cannot act where it is not.” ‘The notions of “thing,” 
“place,” “‘uction,” appear, though very abstract, re ey ‘simple> 
simple, indeed, in virtue of their abstraciness And yet this assump- 


Tt seems then that this criterion, in its best form, is not one upon 
which we can absolutely rely to save us from error, Yet-all our 
conclusions in the science of form and number are originally 
‘guaranteed by no other. They are no doubt confirmed by our 
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finding that they never clash with our individual experiences; but 
they are not felt to require this confirmation. 

T am aware of course that Empiricist thinkers deny that our 
certainty with regard to the principles of mathematics is properly 
intuitive. But much of their argument on the subject relates to the 
origin of our belief in these principles—a question which appears to 
me nearly irrelevant. Much trouble is spent in proving that our 
confident enunciation of universal propositions respecting space is 
due to our past experience of space. But by calling these judgments 
“intuitions” I do not mean to imply anything with regard to the 
past, but merely state that our certainty of their truth is at present 
obtained by contemplating them alone, and not in connection with 
any other propositions. I oppose, in short, “intuitive” to “ discur- 
sive” or “demonstrative” certainty. The Empirical school, on the 
other hand, seem to use “ intuitive ” asa synonym for “innate.” This 
is eomewhat singular in disciples of Locke ; for while the best-known 
feature of Locke’s psychology is his hostility to innate ideas, the 
most remarkable characteristic of his theory of knowledge is the 
absence of any recognition of the inductive method. His only type 
of science is that which proceeds by intuition and demonstration. 

Still, if the logical question as to the ground of certainty were 
distinctly separated from the psychological inquiry into the origin of 
judgments, the Empirical school would explicitly repudiate the Car- 
tesian criterion. They maintain not merely that our present uni- 
versal judgments respecting space are entirely due to past individual 
experiences of space ; but that the certainty of the former should be 
entirely based upon the certainty of the latter. This exclusive 
reference to particular “experimental” judgments as the ultimate 
ground of truth we may term verification by the Baconian criterion. 

Now it is observed that we naturally, in ordinary thinking, place 
as much reliance on universal as we do on individual beliefs, if we 
feel in each case an equally strong intuitive certainty. And the 
criterion which we have been discussing applies to both kinds of 
judgments alike. I can test equally my conviction that this straight 
line is greater than that, and my conviction that two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, by considering whether the concepts (or per- 
cepts) are sufficiently clear and simple, and whether the opposite 
belief is strictly unbelievable. In using, therefore, the Cartesian 
criterion, we are not running counter to the general tendencies of 
human belief, but simply correcting the oversights of ordinary intui- 
tion, just as the common logic corrects the oversights of ordinary 
discursion. The Empiricists, on the other hand, cut sharply across 
the field of unphilosophic certainty. As far as individual facts go 
(or rather, as will appear, a certain class of these) they agree with 
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the unsceptical thinker; while of our universal beliefs, 
ultimate end, however, is not scoptical, but conatructive; they seem 
to have destroyed the highest type of science, but they propose to 
re-establish it.on a firmer basis evra of the inductive method. 
‘Empiricism is thus a media via between scepticism and natural 
dogmatism; and has to maintain against both these the legitimacy 
of its mothod both on the destructive and on the constructive side. 

First, thon, let us ask why the Empiricist puts the stamp of philo- 
sophical validity on individual intuitions, naturally taken a3 certain, 
while he rejects universal intuitions that come to him with the same 
claim, 

Tho only reason which Mr. Mill, who has argued the question 
with much earnestness, seems to allege (apart from the inquiry into 
origin, which is, primd facie, irrelevant) is that these latter intuitions 
have been proved in some cases erroneous. This cannot be denied ; 
ond it must farther, I think, bo admitted that we cannot hope to get 
an intuitive criterion in so perfect a form as entirely to exclude the 
possibility of error. At the same time I cannot allow that all the 

- erroneous wniversal propositions to which Mr. Mill. refers (#2 priori 
fallacies,” be calls them) are cases in point. Many, eg. of the filse 
or misleading assumptions which dominated ancient and medimval 
physics were no moro cortified by clon intuition than they were by 
legitimate induction. The principles against which Descartes rebelled 
were principles accepted on suthority, especially on the aes 
Aristotle, whose unrivalled intellect was continually misemployed in 
throwing into eciontific form tho unsifted products of common sense; 
even this erude material being not taken pure, but vitiated by mis- 
“4 inferences from the language in which it was clothed. Tt has 
always been a tendency not merely of ordinary men, but of scientifle 
inquirers who do not reflect on their methods, to accept, implicitly or 
-oxplicity, abstract principles not verified in any way, but unconsciously 
imbibed or caught up from the mere-rumour of the speculative 
world. If such principles are found to mislead, it is unfair to throw 
the blame on the intuitional method. 

However, let us grant—what Descartes himself has rendored it 
impossible to deny—that man’s fnoulty for seeing truly universal facts 
is liable to error, amd to greater error than his faculty for appre- 
hending individeal facts. The Empiricist, it would seem, is bound 


rejection of universal intuitions, except the absolute 
vidual intuitions, And this, indeed, is generally his claim, that he alono 
constructs science on a firma esis of “ fact,” that is, of beliefs un- 
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doubtedly true. What then are these beliefs ? for it is clear that all 
individual judgments are not included ; not, for example the judgment 
that one picture is more beautiful than another, or that it is wrong to 
disestablish the Irish Church. No, these, says the Empiricist, are not 
perceptions; they are emotions inadvertently thrown into the form of 
perceptions. “Perception is infallible evidence for what is really 
perceived.” What then is ‘really perceived?” At this point the 
profoundest difference of opinion reveals itself among the Empirical 
criticists. They split into two schools, the materialists and the 
empirical psychologists. The former assert (with common sense on 
their side) that the intuitive beliefs of which we may assume the 
legitimacy are the beliefs connected with our external perceptions, 
viz., that particular portions of matter exist in particular parts of 
space, independently of our cognition of them. The latter maintain 
that the only legitimate intuitive beliefs are that certain states of 
consciousness, mental phenomena, exist; the belief in the existence 
(in any sense) of any portion of matter is always inferential, and the 
belicf in its extra-cognitional existence an illegitimate inference,— 
in fact, says Professor Bain, “a most anomalous fiction.” The 
materialists retort by attempting to show the total untrustworthiness 
of introspection. “You are still following,” says Mr. Maudsley to 
Professor Bain and his followers, “the subjective method, that ignis 
fatuus of antiquity.” This irreconcilable quarrel, this mutual 
repudiation of methods, among such rigorous abstainers from un- 
lawful assumptions, would in itself make me distrust the absolute cer- 
tainty of these belief. But, besides, the assumption of either school 
seems to me confuted by experience. The best observer may make 
mistakes; it is well to repeat the experiments of the most accurate 
experimenter. Again every particular perception of matter is aug- 
gested by some sensation, and every sense is liable to erroneous 
suggestion. This is admitted at once of all senses but touch: it is 
no doubt rarer there: but the tongue continually exaggerates the 
size of things within the mouth, and if I cross my fingers and touch 
a marble, I have two marbles irresistibly suggested. Besides, every 
morning I wake up from a crowd of fallacious perceptions. That a 
similar waking from the long dream of life awaits us; that, therefore 
the material world, in a very sweeping sense, “is not what it ems,” 
is at least quite conceivable. If we turn to the beliefs of Empirical 
Peychology, it certainly seems at first sight that we must be more 
sure of the existence of states of consciousness than of anything else. 
That we should ever become convinced that we were not conscious at 
this present moment seems strictly inconceivable. But an ordinary 
introspective judgment affirms much more than that we are conscious; 
it affirms that we have this or that kind of feeling: which involves 


: I do not mean that 
PU asitis acupienter mepecncnede aaieads and deseription 
consciousness to a certain extent: we can tell, ey., whether a state is 
pleasurable or painful (though o sentimental friend aseures mo that 
crea thls Gia aoe but the extont to 
which we can go without fluctuating and contlicting observations ix 
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know intuitively. 

‘It appears then that the Empiricist’s discrimination of premises 

howste abaral id plbassiol yet dlmdel ltacalendetiatvre Let 
‘us now oxamine how far he ean establish upon his foundation the con- 
clusions of science. T confess that T find it hurd to understand how 
there can be two opinions upon this subject among competent persons 

That individual premises, however manipulated, cannot cotablish @ a 
universal conclusion, seems 80 clear, that probably no logician would 
have thought it necessary to prove it, unless Mr. Mill had—not 
maintained the opposite, but arranged with much care and inge- 
-nuity his original and valuable methodological speculations in such 
a manner as to suggest it. Mr. Mill, indeed, in his effort to ally old 
logic with new methodology, seems at first sight to involve himeclf 
in explicit contradictions, He seems to maintain at onee that “all 
valid, peal aimee reece ere ee a ee 
processes of inference” (including induction, of course) “may be 
thrown into a syllogistic form,” But he must be understood to allow 
that the ultimate induction, the inference by which the principle of 
the “uniformity of nature” is obtained, fs not a process which can 
"be logically legitimated, and that this fandamental prineiple remains 
_ a hypothesis. “ Yes,” it may be rejoined, “but a hypothesis cva- 
Jirwed by its harmony with all our experience.” But this confirmation 
must fall infinitely short of what is required for cortainty, as any 
amount of particular experience is infinitely loss than universal. 
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‘This principle, then, being hypothetical, all the conclusions of 

exactest science can have no more than a hypothetical 1 
peru a Mill’s inductive logic may be said to be a method 
for making these lees general propositions equally probable with the 
principle of the uniformity of nature. But let ue observe the 
way in which this isdone, In each case it ia by an inference of this 
‘kind: “A must invariably accompany or follow B, as otherwise tho 
principle of the uniformity of nature would not be universally trae.” 
Here is un inference of universal import; at the same time the 
certainty of any inference is only known to us, as Locke remarked, 
by intuition. It appears, then, that a logical intuition relating to 
universal fhot, is admitted by the Empiricist. Indeed, in the more 
properly logical part of his treatise Mr. Mill does not appear to 
object to universal inferences; he is ouly concerned to maintain 
with Locke, that any particular inference is just as valid as the 
universal which includes it, But, if wo are allowed the power of 
voeing universal truth in the single department of logic, on what 
ground is our natural claim to a similar faculty in other departments 
rejected ? 

‘It would seem, then, that the empirical theory of certitude is not 
satisfactory, cither on its destructive or its constructive side. But we 
need not therefore naject what I have called the Baconian verifica- 
tion, even for propositions naturally believed ax intuitively evident. 
If we cannot attain absolute completeness of certitude in respect 
either of universal or of individual intuitions, and cannot perceive 
any generic superiority in the one a8 compared with tho other, our 
conviction of either is strengthened by perceiving a harmony between 
them. Only we need not limit this confirmative force to the relation. 
between particular and general beliefs. One may say generally that 
as the intuitive verification cannot be made entirely trustworthy, it 
roquires to be supplemented by a discursive yorification—which con- 
sists generally in ascertaining the harmony between the proposition 
regarded us intuitively certain and other propositions bolonging to 
the same department of fact, and of which the Buconian verification 
is the most important, bat by no means the only species, For 
example, in the formal sciences our certainty with respect to any’ 
intuition is increased by the intimate connexion and mutual con- 
firmation of the universal intuitions, independently of their perfect 
harmony with particular experiences. 

Haxny Smmowter, 








GALLICANISM AND THE NEW DOGMA OF 
INFALLIBILITY. 


T is a remarkable coincidence that in the same month and on 
the same day in which Papal absolutism proclaimed the dogma 
which was intended to make its spiritual power divine, the declara- 
tion of war by France against Prussia was published in Berlin. Tho 
18th of July, 1870, announced: the beginning of a war by the imme- 
diate results of which the Pope was deprived of his patrimony of 
St. Peter, and thereby of some external props of his power. It 
will be allowed us to see in this a warning of a divine Nemesis, and a 
call to resist the temptation to strive after a giddy self-apotheosis. I 
believe, however, that the wound inflicted on the Papacy through 
the loss of the temporal power, even if it should not be soon healed, 
is not so severe as many persons suppose. I am rather of opinion 
that the Papacy in its patrimony had an clement of weakness not to 
be underestimated. This possession made it continually dependent 
on political relations.* The administration of its temporal power has 
in many ways brought discredit on the Papacy. It has involved the 
Papacy in endless conflict with the national feelings of the Italians, 
and alienated many thousands of patriotic hearta, who have felt that 
* According to the French proverb; “ Qui terres, guerre a.” Clear-sighted Catholica 
like Dillinger have expressed the same views. 
VOL. XVII. 88 
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to it was due the depression and the decay of political life and civil 
freedom. This loss did not appear to them to be compensated by the 
supremacy of the Italian priesthood, by treasures and homage, even 
to kissing the Pope's feet, coming to Rome from the whole Catholic 
world, or that the Pope for centuries had been an Italian, and, in 
fact, by the constitution of the elective college could not have been 
anything but an Italian. Not only are these elements of weakness 
now removed from the Papacy, but if it can renovate itself, it may 
gain much more in spiritual power than it has lost in the patrimony 
of Peter. It may now gain in elasticity, and its influence may be 
greatly increased by the sympathy of the faithful in its external 
misfortunes, by their obedience and free-will offerings. It is cer- 
tainly possible that, freed from this material secularizing and oppres- 
sive burden, it may get compensation, through its spiritual power, 
for the loss of its temporal possession. The new dogma, desired in 
vain for centuries, is in itself an immense treasure, and to be placed 
over against the political loss of the Papacy. 

With France it is altogether different. The 18th of July brought 
to it not merely great political misfortunes, but a deep ecclesiastical 
humiliation, That day a victory was obtained at Rome over the 
principle of Church independence which France for many centuries 
had maintained against Roman authority, and that day was the 
beginning of the war against the Germans. The proud standard 
which for ages France has borno before all other Catholic nations 
hes fallen. The only ecclesiastical system which, setting aside 
the Reformation, has led a powerful opposition against the long 
striving of the Papacy for absolute power, has been shattered to 
pieces. Gallicanism was’organised for this object, and the French 
Church was proud of its position as the representative of the epis- 
copal system in opposition to that of the Pope or the Roman Curia. 

On the side of the Papacy the losses of July, 1870, may be soon 
repaired. In one respect they are so already. It now confronts 
the nations with a more threatening and a more warlike aspect 
than when it possessed the patrimony of St. Peter. If, on the 
other hand, we look to France—that unhappy country !—it has lost 
not merely its military reputation, its high political position, and in 
a great measure its prosperity, but in the same year in which it 
has suffered such political disasters, the crown of honour which it 
wore among Catholic nations has fallen from its head. Gallican 
liberties of which it was proud and jealous are gone at the same time 
‘with its political and its military splendour. It has now in its reli- 
yious relations submitted to the ruling spirit of the Roman nations, 
which it had apparently outgrown, and this after it had given a well- 
grounded hope of being able and willing to preserve them through 
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its own better elements from the growing corruption, The 
now confronts the Catholic nations as an unlimited power. It 
raisos a renowed claim as a divine authority and a final court of 


enemy, must be regarded as buried. The decree of the Council was 
that of the assemblod episcopate; so that the episcopal system, as 
opposed to the Papal, has voluntarily given ap the ghost, 

Wo shall inquive free what Gualleerion der wn ehall than tke @ 
glacioe nd ike sho ail lly “ous wid ion one 
as to the future, 
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Gallicanism has two sides, a political and an ecclesiastical. The 
last finds its expression in the constitution—that is to say, in a 
peculiar form of the hierarchy, in worship, and in dogmas including 
ethics. The political and ecclesiastical sides have their roots in one 
and the ame principle, which is that of nationality. Gallicanixm is 
Catholic nationality, and is opposed to the absolute and uniform 
unity aimed at by the Catholic Church. It does not, however, desire 
the principle of nationality to prevail abolutely, It wishes to be a 
member of the Catholic Church, but with the preservation of its 
independence. It also recognises a primate as part of the divinely- 
appointed order, and the Roman Bishop us the present holder of the 
primacy; but it clings to a universal Ontholic Church, as distinct 
from the merely Roman. This Catholic Church it recognizes in 
one universal episcopate, represented by a general council, which, 
being the highest authority, is in direet opposition to the Roman 
claim, that the Roman Church, which is only a part, should be 
in power and authority the whole, and so the universality of the 
Church be bound to one Church, even restricted to the limits of a 
local Church. To Gallicanism the unity of the Church is of great 
importance. Tn the Primate divinely appointed it sees the keeper 
and preserver of this unity, and especially of the faith or fixed 
dogmas of the Church. The Primate is alo the uniting bond of tho 
hierarchy. Every bishop requires to be recognised by all the others, 
and this recognition the Pope has full power to express in the name 
of the whole. “He is,” in the words of De Marea, “ the centre in 
which all the lines directly meet.”* Gallicanism, however, regards 
the episcopate as s0 constituted that in cases of necessity the Charch 


* By como Gallicuns, however, doubts have boon exprosel as to the divine right of 
‘the Primate; for instance, in the writing ascribed to the Abbé Mignot, * Les Libertés 
de I'Kgtiso Galliano,” Amst, 1785, p. sven 

88 
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can exist without the Pope. Is has shown this by schism from the 
Papacy. In the time of antagonistic popes it has remained neutral, 
and appealed to a general council as the highest and most perfect 
representative of unity. Until such a council was called it has 
managed its own affairs.* Gallicanism claims no privilege beyond 
what belongs to other Catholic nations.. It vindicates the principle 
of episcopacy as the foundation of a universal church system; but it 
does not make its rights and independence to depend on other 
Catholic nations maintaining their freedom as against Rome. To it 
the Church is a great confederation, whose dogmatic ground-prin- 
ciples and constitutional form can only be received by a common 
agreement. , The predominance of one part is thus impossible. There 
is left room for trying and rejecting the highest authority, even 
that of the Pope, or the conclusions of a general council. Whatever 
may be the relations of other Churches to Rome, Gallicanism declares 
that the French nation has its peculiar ecclesiastical local ordinances, 
which cannot be changed without its consent. The French nation 
has its own festivals, its own missals, breviaries, and usages, which 
cannot be taken away by the dictate of Rome, for the sake of a uni- 
formity which does not accord with its past. Its own peculiar worship 
ie as justifiable within the Catholic Church as the Roman missal.+ 

‘As to the hierarchy, the bishops, according to Glallican doctrine, 
are not the mere delegates of the Pope. They are not merely his 
assistants, but are, as he is, successors of the Apostles. They have a 
plenitude of power directly from Christ, the same as the Pope. He 
does not nominate the bishops: the chapter does this, and the Pope 
confirms the choice, if there are no canonical hindrances in the way. 
The Pope is not the chief pastor of dioceses, but the pastor of his own 
diocese of Rome, and dare not interfere with the ordinary adminis- 
tration of another diocese. The French have a right to be judged 
in France, and not in other countries—as, for instance, not in Italy. 
In matters of finance, too, the Pope can do nothing in France without 
the consent of the Church (and the State). 

But Gallicanism has also its dogmatic and ethical peculiarities. 
‘The Pope is fallible ; cecumenical councils alone are infallible. The 
Pope undoubtedly forms a part of them, if there is a Pope existing 
with undisputed claims, which is not the case in schism. He has not the 
right alone to assemble a council, nor to confirm the conclusions of 


* Sco“ Ecclesi Gallicanm in Schiamate status ex actis publicis,”” 

+ Tho old Gellican Church has many peculiarities, Charlemagne had made a 
change in the Roman forms, but afterwards tho multitude of liturgies, missals, and 
broviaries, festivals, and usages increased. ‘The bishop of every diocese had the law of 
Titurgies in his own hand. For many decades the tendency of the Roman bishops 
has been against the sole use of the Roman forms, ‘They were supported by liturgical 
inquirers, as the Benedictine Abbé Guéranger, 
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the bishops, ‘The latter would suppose a doubt in the infullibility 
or inspiration of a truly meumenical council. On the other hand, 
the Pope can be judged or deposed by a council; as, for instance, a 
heretic or a schismatic, or one that has departed from the canons of 
the Church. To such a Pope no one owes obedience. The right to 
choose the Pope, who not of necessity be Bishop of Rome, is 
not in the College of Cardinals but in the Council.* In this way 
Gallicanism defends the rights of episeopacy in docided opposition 
to Curialism, of the pseudo-Isidorean decretals, and those of Gratian. 
It is not, however, the Church, but the State, which has most 
interest in the national principle. Gallicanism has a great political 
significance. In the middle ages, from the time of Grogory VIL, 
the generally received doctrine concerning tho Papacy was, that to 
St. Peter were given two swords, and that the temporal one was 
held by ralers as a fief from the Pope; or the State was regarded as 
the satellite of the sun, the Church, and from it derived ita light ; 
or it was compared to the lifeless body awaiting the vivifying 
impulse from the soul. The Pope could set up or put down 
princes, free subjects from their oath of allegiance, take countries 
or crowns from heretics, enemies of the Church, or even from 
un-Christianized nations, as seemed to him best for the good 
of the Church. But in France this doctrine is rejected, not merely 
by the Inity, but even by the clergy. It ix also a law of the 
Church that no one shall teach this doctrine. And thus the civil, 
as well as the ecclesiastical, law secures the State from any dis- 
turbance of the political conscience of the subjects, and from the 
domination of the foreign power of Ultramontanism. But, on the 
other side, the French State, in virtue of Gallicanism, has a very 
decided relation to the Church. It takes upon itself not merely to 
protect the Church and to further its interest, but, in the oxercise of 
the Regalia, it appoints to the bishoprios and to many of tho most 
important offices of the Church. Appeals to Rome are not frequent, 
and always depend on the decision of the king. The State, by its 
Parliament, judges of the validity of ecclesiastical decisions. This is 
particularly the case with Church controversies, excommunication, 
and thinge of that kind, especially when civil interests are affected. 
All laws made by the Pope require the “Placetam * to 
make them valid in France. The State also protects the liberties of 
the Gallican Church, ‘The political side of Gallicanism is even of 
moro importance than the ecclesiastical. But it was not so originally, 
for in tho first conturies there was no political relation botwoen the 
State and the Church, still less was the State threatened by any 
danger from the hierarchy or the Papacy. But this is not the original, 
* Bee Bossuot's “ Defuasio,” and Dupin, De;Potestate Lec. ot Tem," 1788, p. 169-186, 
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since the relation of the State to the Church is not hostile, as im the 
first centuries. The State threatens no danger either to the hierarchy 
or the Papacy. This we may see from a brief review of the history 
of Gallicanism. 


1. 


The most able and learned advocates of Gallicaniam maintain that 
it is nothing else but the old universal episcopal system of Christen- 
dom—that which existed in the Church for centuries before the rise 
of the Papacy. It is not a mere privilege of France, but, as Bossuet 
shows, it was the constitution of the old African Church, and a like 
form of government prevailed in a great part of the Eastern Church. 
Already, in the second century, bishops were at the head of presby- 
teries and congregations ; but the multitude of the Christian com- 
munity, the ‘ExcAyoia Kafohich, were not organized into a unity. 
They stood as independent, co-ordinate republics, united in a general 
confederation, but each with its own self-government. Their internal 
unity was intense; but the external depended mainly on occasional 
meetings, on travelling, sending or receiving letters, and a common 
but not plentiful literature. The original principle was that every 
bishop, when a place in the episcopate was vacant, required the 
recognition of the other bishops. But this recognition every single 
bishop could give by himself. There was no higher court of appeal, 
no organization over all, by which the communities were formed into 
one Church. But this recognition was naturally soon required, at 
least from the bishops of a province, who formed themselves into 
provincial synods, presided over by the bishops of the chief 
cities. Out of this arose the distinction between metropolitan 
and other bishops, in which there already lay the germ of a 
change from co-ordination to subordination. Out of metropo- 
litons and patriarchs arose the dispute about the bishopric of old 
or new Romo; and finally, after the separation of the Greck and 
Latin Churches, the Roman bishop claimed to be, not simply 
“primus inter pares,” but qcumenical bishop. The maetropoli- 
tans and patriarchs, as the heads of the provinces or nations, 
soomed formed into a unity capable of preserving the inde- 
pendence of national Churches, both as to the State or a Catholic 
central powor, if such should arise. But this they have done only 
exceptionally in tho Eastern as well as in the Western Church. If 
they wore not as frequently in the East, the means of Church sub- 
jection to a Cusarian Papalism, and desirous of sctting up and putting 
down princes, yet they were a danger to the State whenever their 
power was great. The bishops and patriarchs became alienated. In 
tho ninth century, in the West, came a reaction against the metro- 
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politans, by which their power was broken. This, it is well | 


into the service of religion and the Church, On tho basis of an old 
original worship, France for centuries has takon tho first placo among 
the Roman nations. It is full of old opiscopal seats that date from 
the second century. Its Church has been rich in greaf men. ‘The 
ecclesiastical regulations of Charlemagne have been a special bless- 
ing to this country. For centuries eminent men, fomous for learning, 
oratory, and piety, have adorned its principal offices. France was 
the Agamemnon of the Crusades, in which its knightly, aristocratic 
spirit found a congenial occupation. ‘The arrangements of the old 
Catholic Christian Church, which differed indeed from that of the 
first Christian ages, but still moro from that of the Papacy, were 
here firmly rooted. St. Louis, wha was as excellent a prince as he was 
a true Catholic, was able decisively to resist tho claims of the power- 
ful Popes in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and to settle the 
liberty of the Gallican Church by the Pragmatic Sanction of 1269." 
By this (1) the right of election in enthedral and other ecclesiastical 
* “Sancti Ludoviel Francorum Regis Christionissim! Pragmatica Sanctio et in eam 
hist, praefatio et commontar,” Paris, 1604, 
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institutions was secured from Papal influence. (2) The patronage of 
benefices and other clerical offices was made subject to the “ common 
Taw,” by which was meant the old Catholic ground-principle of the 
whole Church. (8) The prelates, and so, before all, the bishops, were 
to hold their rights undiminished. (4) Only in the most extreme 
cozca, and not without permission of the Church and the king, was 
to be taken out of France by the Pope. Through the pre- 
tensions of Bonifuce VIIL. this independence of France was only the 
more firmly established. Boniface had wished to place Philip the 
Fair under the Roman Emperor. He laid claim to the annats, and 
grounded his claim for the Papacy on the deoretals of the pscudo~ 
Isidore. But the Parliament, the Sorbonne, the episcopate, and the 
clorgy, as well as the third estate, united with the king in defence of 
the Gallican liberties. Then followed the Babylonian exile of the 
Pope in Avignon, and, in consequence of this, the great schism. 
‘ing this schism the French Church governed itself entirely as a 
national Church, with courts of appeal, established within the 
country. They invoked, indeed, the help of metropolitans and 
provincial synods, showing that a great Church could exist without 
the Pope, and that the centre of gravity for a Catholic Church 
power is not necessarily at Rome. But as the Gallican Church 
always desired to be a member of the whole Church, only with the 
presorvation of its independence, it made special efforts to heal the 
schism by whieh the Catholic Church was divided. But such a 
healing was’ impossible, unless an moumenical council were to stand 
os a legitimate higher authority above the contending Popes, who 
‘were mutually anathematizing each other. This led to the Councils 
of Pisa, Oostnitz, and Basle, in which the French Church, by its 
eminent men, as Pierre D'Ailley, Nicole, Von Clemangis, Gerson, 
and others, took the leading place.* Here, it may be said, the 
Gallican principle spread itself among other nations and a codifica- 
tion of ecclesiastical liberties was made, through the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges in 1438. The same thing was done soon after 
in Germany, but the German Church, through the Treaty of Vienna, 
under Frederick II. in 1448, lost the gain so recently obtained. It 
was encrificed by the Emperor, to whom the Pope granted full 
power over tho episcopate. France held fast to ita Gallican libertios, 
but as yot they oscillated in uncertainty, 

The Papacy continually showed itself ready to sell the national 
Churches to obedient princes. It left. to them, in the form of priyi- 
lege, the possession of bishoprics and other rights, in order to be 
rid of Gollicanism and to maintain sovereign authority over the 

* See Bossuet,  Dofensio Doclarationis Convontus Clori Gallicani a 1682 de Keo. 
Potout,""t. ih, Lov. vi, Amust., 1746. 
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episcopate. This it did, not only in Germany, but, in Franee also. 
In direct violation of Gallican rights the Pope guve to Francis I. 
immense power over the Ohureh, in order to win from him the 
abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction. The Pope was more willing 
that the Church should be in subjection to the State, than that it 
should be independent of Rome as a free national Chureh. National 
Churches, which mainly relied on the State in their opposition to the 
Pope, were punished by being bought and sold ; and by this the germs 
were planted which not only brought the destruction of the Gallican 
libertics, but many other things with it, In the yoar 1516, Francis L 
abolished the Pragmatic Sanction, but Gallicanism did not ond with 
it. The parliament and the bishops were in favour of independent 
government, with their own courts of appeal and provincial synods, 
‘Lhe Sorbonne, indeed, opposed the Reformation, but it tried thereby to 
accomplish a thorough reform, in accordance with its own history, and 
in ita own way. It wished to remain faithful to the principle that 
the Papacy was of divine institution, that the universal Chureh is 
infallible, and represented by a general council, which is above the 
Pope. Trent, so far as it opposed Gallican liberties, was not acknow= 
ledged in France.* Now arose, in consequence of the reaction 
against the Reformation, the order of Jesuits, the deadly enemy of 
Gullicanism, But this tho national fecling of the French Oburch 
treated morely as a Spanish product. It was now that the spiritual 
warfare in defence of Gallicanism begun in earnest. After the close 
of the sixteenth century aroso its ablest and most learned defenders, 
jurists and theologinns, doctors und bishops.¢ The University of 
Paris found learned and willing vindicators of Gullican liberties 
against the attacks of the Jesuits. 

On the 26th of March, 1617, the University of Paris issued agninst 
the Treaty of Franeis I. with Leo X. the “ Appellatio Universitatis 
Parisiensis.” This is grounded on the “Sacra Constanticnse ot 

basiloense Concilia legitime in spiritu sancto congrogata universalom, 
ecclesinm representantia.”” Tt questions the acumenical character of 
the fifth Lateran Council under Leo, 1512—1617, which took away 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, and particularly rests on the 
canonical form of free election vested in metropolitan chapters, cathe- 
dral churches, and monastories. The concordat of the Pope with 
Francis had allowed great inroads on the rights of these institutions. 
The liberties of the Gallican Church in relation to its independence of 


* Seo “Gallia multis Modis Latheranians sive de contomta Conoilii Trident in 
Gallin," prof, 1605, < 

+ Sco “raicten des Droits ot Liberton do 1Eglise Gallicane & Paris aveo Privilége 
du Roy, 1609;"" aleo trusts by Claude Favobet, Piorre Pithou, Ant, Hotman, Guy 
Coquille, and otherw, as Du Puy, Do Mares, és. 
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the Pope, were so far distinctly maintained that the University did not 
give up the old principle of the superiority of a council over the Pope. 
Gallicanism held an important position under Henry IV. Though 
he had gone over from the Evangelical Church to that of Rome, he 
_ was yet unwilling to allow the Pope absolute power over the French 
Church. He hoped to find in Gallicanism a means of reconciliation 
between the Reformed and the Catholic Church. The champion and 
the martyr of Gallicanism was Edmond Richer.* He tried to show 
that the healthy constitution of the Church is aristocratic. The 
Pope, he said, is not the “ essentiale caput ” of the Church. This is 
the office of the Spirit. The Pope is only “caput ministeriale.” By 
his death the Church loses nothing of its inner or essential existence. 
In a case of necessity any bishop can perform the functions of the 
Pope (episcopi universalis). Infallibility and the power of making 
laws belong to the whole Church. The prince is “ Vindex et pro 
tector legis divinw naturalis et canonicw,” and therefore “ Judex 
legitimus appellationum ab abusu.” The Church has neither a 
“territorium” nor the “jus gladii” from the Spirit. It has a purely 
spiritual object; it ought not to use force, but to produce convietion. 
About this time Bellarmine’s tract, “De Potestate summi Pontificis 
in Temporalibus adversus Guilelum Barclaium,” was condemned 
by the Parliament. The printing and selling of this book, which 
was intended to overthrow temporal sovereignty and its divine founda- 
tion, were designated treason against the king. There were other 
defenders of Gallican liberties besides those already mentioned, and 
the University of Paris, which about the years 1600 to 1603 entered 
on the controversy with special energy. Such were De Puy,t De 
Marea,t Mignot,§ Chesneau du Marsias,|| who, also, indeod, hed many 
opponents.{j 
Louis XIV., who could not endure a power in the State independent 
of himself, tried to extend without limits the rights of the Crown 
(Regalia) in the Church. The entire property of the Church he 
regarded as originally the property of the State. It was given to 
the present possessors of office, and at every vacancy a living reverted 
to the State, by which it was given to the next incumbent. The 
king claimed, therefore, the patronage of all benefices in his king- 


* Em. Richori, “Do Ecclesiastica et Politica Potestate,” Paris, 1612; also his “ De- 
fensio Libelli do Ecc. Pot. ;? also his “‘ Historia Conciliar, Gencralium.”” 

+ “Prouves des Libertez de 'Egliso Gallicane,” 1638, 

“De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii seu de Lib. Eee. Gall.,” 1641 (put in the 
Boman indox). 

{ © Mémoiro sur les Libortés de I'Eglise Gallicane,” Amst., 1765. 

1 “ Exposition de la Doctrino de l'Egliso Gallicane,” 1757. 

4 Defences of Curialism .were written by Duval and Bellarmine in 1600, and in 
Bonsuet’s time by Roccabert Schelatrat. 
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dom, and the revenues af all vacancies, Tho Popo had granted to 
Francis I, a great part of these rights in the way of privilege, in 
order to check the desire of the episcopate to be independent of Rome. 
But now he appeared as the advocate of the freedom of the French 
Church against the State. Louis declared that he alone was to bo 
rulor in Franco, Ho devised ways by which to bind tho Fronch 


and with that the supremacy of a general 

tha Reformed Ohurch with the nimost rigour, that he! might subject 
the entire French nation to the bishops, He also gave large endow- 
mente inj order ey Seren as eek ea 
every benefice in only begged “bo 
stop Parliament in the unlimited use of the ‘Appellatio ob abusu,’ by 
which the entire charactor of the Church was being destroyed,” also 
a eee Se ee oat ee eae 
to his fidelity to the canon law, his ability, and efficiency, and that 

case okie, balay Nurbd inatenb i apaptnee sore ba roUE 
‘This was supposed to be agroeable to the canon law. Tt was laid 
before the king in the “Remonstrance du Olergé de France Assemblé 
4 St. Gormain-en-Layo on V’Année 1680,” and was favourably 
‘Teceived. 

In the spring of 1682 a synod of the clergy in the Assembly nt 
Paris performed the most celebrated net of Gallicanism, This is the 
“Declaratio Cleri Gallicani.” It declares obedience to the Pope and 
the king necessary for the unity of the Church. After speaking of 
the apostacy of many from Catholicism, and even from Gallicanism 
doctrines, the synod Tays down four principal doctrines, The first 
is: Peter and his successors are viears of the Holy Ghost, and the 
Church itself has received power from God over spiritual things which 
bolong to otornal salvation, but not over civil and tomporal, Kings 
are tho ordinance of God in temporal things, and are subject to no 
ecclesiastical power, They carmot be deposed either directly or in- 
directly by the power of the keys, nor their subjects freed from the 
oath and duty of allegiance. The king himself was to determine the 
‘Limits of the temporal. That would be indirect deposition by the 
power of the keys if the king were to be excommunicated by name, 
as no Ohristian believer could have communication with ame so 
excommunicated, Bossuet, in his learned “Defensio Declarationis 
Oleri Gallicani,” shows that the “sacerdotum” and the “regalis 
potestas” both come immediately from God as tho highost unity, 
and therefore they are independent of each other.* 

The second head determines that the successors of St. Peter have 


ray Ultramontanes call this dortzize of tho two powors with diving authority, Mani- 
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in this way full power in things spiritual—that the decrees of the 
Holy (Ecumenical Synod of Costnitz are not to be changed. The 
conclusions in the fourth and fifth sessions of this Council concerning 
the authority of general councils were approved by the Apostolic 
Chair, and confirmed by the practice of the Pope and the whole 
Church. These decrees were to be conscientiously preserved in the 
Gallican Church. The view of these decrees which casts doubts on 
their validity, and refers them only to the time of the schism, is not 
approved. ‘The doctrine of this Synod in its fourth sitting was thus 
expressed :— 

“Tn nomine sancte ac individum Trinitatis Patris ot Filii et Spiritus sancti 
hwe sancta Synodus Constantiensis Generale Concilium faciens pro exstir- 
patione schismatis ot unione ac roformatione ecclesim Dei in eapite et mem- 
bris fienda, in Spirita sancto legitime congregata ordinat, disponit, statuit, 
decernit et declarat ut sequitur. Quod ipsa Synodus in Spiritn sancto 
congregata legitime generale Concilium faciens et Eeclesiam Militantem repree- 
sentans potestatem a Christo immediate habet, cui quilibet cujuscunque status 
vel dignitatis etiamsi papalis existat, obedire tenetur in his, que pertinent 
ad fidem et exstirpationem dicti Schismatis et Reformationis.” 


The fourth session adds that whoever is disobedient, even should it 
be the Pope himself, “hujus generalis vel cujuscunque alterius con- 
cilii generalis mandatis, statutis, ordinationibus;” that is, whoever 
“ obedire contumaciter contempserit,” “nisi resipuerit condigne peni- 
tenti subjiciatur et debite puniatur.” Schelstrat could find no way 
to help himself but by saying that the text had been corrupted. 
Bossuet, however, and Dupin knew that the thirty-ninth, fortieth, 
and forty-second session, which Schelstrat does not deny, confirm the 
accuracy of the text. Bellarmine, acknowledging that this isa sad 
subterfuge, adds, though the Council did come to this conclusion, yet 
it. was abrogated by the Council of Florence and the Lateran of 
1512-17. But this circumstance, to mention no’ others, is against 
Bellarmine, that Martin V. approved the decrees of the Council of 
Costnitz as “conciliariter facta,” and gives them his authority, since 
he acknowledges the conclusions concerning Huss and Wycliffe as 
those of an ocumenical council. If he afterwards revoked this, then 
he is ipso facto a witness not to be contradicted for the fallibility of 
the Pope, and has done the same as was done by Eugenius IV. in 
reference to the Couneil of Basle. 

The third head is—“The exercise of the Apostolic power, there- 
fore, must be regulated by the canons, which are ordained by the 
Spirit of God, and made sacred by the reverence of the whole world. 
The rules, usages, and laws which are received by the kingdom and 
Church of France aro to continue in force, and the boundary-stones 
of the fathers must not be moved. It belongs to the dignity of the 
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Apostolic chair that the statutes and customs of this chair, confirmed 
by agreement of the Churches, remains unchanged.” 

‘The fourth head consists in ascribing to the Pope a chief place in 
matters of faith, and in regarding his decrees as to all, 
Churches. But his judgment is not final (% unless if, 
receive the confirmation of the whole Church. 

It was decreed that this inherited doctrine be sent to all the 
Gallican Churches and Bishops. Louis signified hia agreemont with 
it in March, 1682. Tota aiilipadioes of ena peoaip len, Dalai 
an edict in which he commands all persons, Frenchmen, 
seculars und regulars of every order, to teach them in their houses, 
schools and colleges, and not to teach anything opposed to them, 
No one who did not subscribe to these doctrines could be a Licentiate, 
or a doctor either of theology or the canon law. And against thom 
no ono was allowed to dispute.* According to the king’s odict, the 
things decreed recommend themselves particularly in this, that 
serve “to establish our subjects in the reverence which they, a4 
A, yen 60 Se ag ESTs Det TaD 
also to take away from those of the so-called Reformed religion the 
reasons which they derive from the books of forcign writers (the 
Josuits) to make hateful the logitimate authority of the visible head 
of the Church and the central point of ecclosiastical unity.” The 
national synod of France addressed itself to the Pope in a letter, 
February, 1682. The extension of the Regalia was not reckoned of 
mauch importance, but the gain, as against heretics, was declared 
incomparably great. Tho Gallican libertios, as against the Pope, 
which were the substance of the decrees, wore passed over in pro- 
found silence. Pope Tnnocent XT. resisted the synod sharply. He 
charged them with neglecting their duty, and selling rights which 
were not at their disposal, but at his. Hoe has now to maintain the 
frcedom of the Gallican Church against the power of the King, On 
the other hand, he found it advisable to touch the agreement of the 
Gallican Church with the king only in that which affected him 
most, This was that the episcopate wished to be co-ordinate with 
himself, and, in an (Beumenical Council, above him. On this he says 
that he, as the Shepherd of shepherds, has the right to demand 
unhesitating obedience, that the bishops arc his helpers, and must 
bear the burden with him. Tho conclusions of the Gallican National 
Synod ho declares to be worthless and invalid. To those who had 
subscribed the declaration, and were nominated to bishoprics, he 
refweed confirmation, and so the strife increased, Tho king and 


+ “Edit da Roy sur la Declaration,” &c., 1683; soe also an abstract in Ludov. Ellice 
Dupin, Do Potestate Bec.,” ke. 1788. 
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Parliament formally appealed to a General Council. But Alex- 
ander VIII. was more peaceably disposed, and his successor Inno- 
cent XII. made peace with the king. Lonis held the Regalia claimed 
by him as a papal privilege, under condition that he would never 
urge the conclusions of the Synod against the Roman chair. After 
Louis XIV. had obtained his own object he abstained from maintain- 
ing the rights of the Gallican Church in its claim for independence 
of Rome. As many bishoprics remained vacant because the Pope 
refused the confirmation to those appointed by the king, he went so 
far, in 1691, as to allow the subscribers of the declaration of 1682 
to declare that all that was displeasing to the Pope in it was 
retracted, upon which they demanded recognition if the Pope ever 
declared that his edict of 1682 should have no further consequences. 
Tt was, in fact, abolished, though the four chief principles were 
not renounced. In 1693, the king commissioned Bossuet to write 
against the great work of Archbishop Job. Thom. Roccabertius 
against the “ Declaratio Cleri Gallicani.” 

"The Pope had now maintained his superiority at the price of selling 
the Galliean Church into bondage under Louis XIV., who was so 
well satisfied that he did not find it to his interest to have any 
farther strife. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, the clerical head of the 
synod, and author of the four articles, was not at liberty to publish 
his defence of the Gallican clergy during the lifetime of Louis. It 
was first edited in 1780 at Luxemburg after Bossuet’s death, and in 
1785 it was reprinted at Paris. By its powerful arguments and its 
great learning this work has preserved the Gullican traditions, and 
continued on a historical basis the warfare with Ultramontanism. 
Neither the University, the Parliament, nor the clergy, submitted to a 
renunciation of Gallican liberties. The Sorbonne, on the contrary, 
declared that the National Church could claim the right suspended 
by the Concordat of Francis I., but possessed during the regency of 
1718—the right to dispense with the papal confirmation of French 
bishops. It was soon manifest, in the Janeenist disputes, on what 
a crooked path the bishops had entered when they sacrificed tho 
liberties of the Church in order to put down the Reformation. In 
1718, Clement XI. issued the bull « Unigenitus” against Quesnel. 
It not merely condemned one hundred and one of his doctrines, but 
it assumed that it was the duty of the bishops to receive it simply 
because it was the decree of Rome. Louis commanded the bishops 
to meet, not to discuss the bull, but to receive it. This was done 
with only four voices in opposition.* Altogether different from this 
was the conduct of the bishops in 1705. 

From this time till the Revolution in 1789 the king exercised the 

* Bee “Mgr. Grégoire, ancien Evéque de Blois, Essai Historique,” &., 1820, 
p. 126—188. 
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unlimited rights of the Regalia. Great endowments were given to 
the Chureh, missions were founded ; many erchbishops and bishops, 
possessed of great power, passed their time in the splendour of the 
Court, whilst the working clergy lived humbly in subjection to the 
epixcopate. The outward life of the Church was great, and its 
worship very imposing. The bishoprics were not bestowed according 
to moral worth, learning, or Seen bagetige eee ree, 
tho Court, tho courtiors, or the Court Indies. The duties of the 
episcopal office were gonorally left to yicnires-goneral. A multitude 
of abbés also moved in intellectual circles, living on some of the 
many sinecures of the Church, The higher, and sometimes the lower, 
clergy were depraved. They ceased to have moral power, learning, 
or even sense of religion. They became secular; and the conscious- 
noss of their bondage wus lost in presence of their golden fettens. 
After the overthrow of the Reformation and of Jansenism, the clergy 
had no rival to stimulate their inactivity or to disturb the conscions- 
ness of victory. The National Church system was persecuting and 
thoroughly exclusive. “ One God, one King, one Church,” was the 
device which geemed to be realized with the utmost success. The 
advocates of the Gallican Church wished liberty, but only for them- 
selves. Freedom for Protestants was denied to an extent unknown 
in any other civilized country. The Gullican clorgy had renounced 
the principle of their right and honour—the right of religious 
individuality and freedom; and thus, by their own act, had forged 
the chains of their dlavery. They proclaimed national freedom and 
independence in relation to the Roman Catholic Church, but in France 
they wished national uniformity for all. With the same right might 
the Catholic Church, of which the Gallican wished to be a member, 
desire a Catholic uniformity and the suppression of national indi~ 
yiduality. But over both Gallicanism and Romanism there swept 
the storm of the Fronch Revolution. 

‘Under the greatest protection from the temporal powers, the French 
Charch itself was the chief canse of a deep and far-reaching unbelief, 
andof a great change in the spirit of the people. ‘The mental leaders 
of this unbelief were the French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They were the avengers of the deniul, by the wuthoritios in 
Church and State, of the principle of truc liberty. The excesses of 
the Revolution revealed the awful fact that by the extirpation of 
Protestantism and Jansenism, and the persecution of such men as 
Féndlon, religion itself bad been exenterated in France. Frivolity 
and immorality had spread widely under the external paint of 
clogance, and covered with the mantle of ecclesinstical forms. The 
philosophers demanded liberty for religion as well os for know- 
lodge. In this respect even Voltaire did a groat scrvice in pre- 
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paring for the conviction of its necessity. The philosophers were 
also opposed to exclusive Nationalism. They rather advocated 
Cosmopolitanism. Their docile disciple, the Revolution, tried 
to realize their thoughts while at the head of the new code of 
freedom it placed the “universal rights of man.” France wished to 
place ite nationality at the service of humanity—to become, as it were, 
the instrument of the propaganda of the rights of man and the free- 
dom of nations. The ideal of liberty was indeed only of a negative 
and imperfect kind. The kingdom of humanity which waved before 
the leaders of the French Revolution is only the secular counterpart of 
the ideal of the Roman Catholic Church reducing all to uniformity. 
and checking individual life. It was an imitation of Roman Catholi- 
cism, whose place it wished to take, only in a secular form. Its 
vanity, its selfishness, its love of dominion in assuming the character 
of the Messias of the prosperity of the nations, soon found their 
recompense. But no one dares deny that the Revolution, at least 
in its beginning, raised ita voice with a pure and genuine inspira- 
tion for truths long misunderstood. 

It was an awful judgment which the Revolution brought on the 
Gallican Church. By the generous and free resolution of the 
celebrated 4th of August, 1789, the clergy lost not merely their 
tithes and exemption from the taxes, but on the motion of Talley- 
rand, the Bishop of Autun, the entire possessions of the Church 
were declared national property. ‘The stipends of the clergy were to 
be paid by the State. But even this was a fresh confirmation of the 
absolutism of the State over the Church. The protest of the clergy 
was unnoticed. They were still distrusted, though almost the half of 
the whole clergy of the Church had made common cause with the 
third estate against the nobility. On the 22nd of November, 1790, 
it was determined that the clergy give an oath of fidelity tothe 
Constitution. The nonjurors either emigrated, or, persecuted and 
hated, they formed a secret Church (Ja petite église). They sought to 
retain the unity of Church and State, as the Bourbons wished it; but 
they led the Church itself into a achism. The Church stood power- 
Jess against the rude mass, whose education and religion had been 
alike neglected. In November, 1793, the worship of reason was 
initiated in Notre-Dame. Bishop Gobel, of Paris, with his vicaires- 
general, sppeared before the bar of the Convention, and declared 
that hitherto they had deceived the people. They laid aside the 
character of priests, that henceforth they might devote themselves to 
the worship of freedom and equality. In May, 1794, the National 
Convention, on the motion of Robespierre, again decreed to worship 
a Supreme Being. La Reveilliére, a member of the Directory, after- 
wards introduced a special religion. This was called Theophilan- 
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Lae pepaedalennepinernie <2 nebaatpeipes Watts oe ‘Tt was under 
Napolcon I. that the Church was again restored. 

Against all these doings in France the Pope had protested ; but in 
1798 his own State was taken from him, and formed into Roman 
Republic, In 1809 it wax united to tho French Republic, Pius 
VI. died in prison and in exile.. With the new Pope, Pins VII, 
who had been chosen in Venice, Napoleon, as first consul, sought 
peace. The Pope waa porfectly willing for this, and a Concordat was 
concluded on the 15th of July, 1801.* The religious freedom set 


Fernsehen tener elbhcorber tier f 
of the French.” here was published, however, a declaration in 
favour of tho Reformed Churches. This tock away from Catholics 
all civil and political prerogatives. It spoko of Protestantiem with 
great respect, and secured for it the same rights as for Catholicism, 
Buonaparte further desired from the Pope his consent that the pro- 
perty of the Church should not be reatored, bat that the State take 
upon itself the duty and the right to give salaries to the clergy. 
‘Ths heen BeeioaChcpesenlowas rear earth etoile 
was also removed by the Concordat. The bishops on both sides were 
to lay down their office; but to be capable of re-election. The 
burgher’s cath was not to be taken by the clergy: Pherae 
swear allegiance to the present government. Buonaparte and 
paces sarin: wren > rere 7 
to have unlimited right to nominate the bishops, while the Pope 
was to give canonical institation. The bishops wore to appoint to 
cathedral chaptors and benefices, yet subject to the approval of the State. 
‘The oversight of public worship by the police was to continue. ‘Thix 
Concordat was ratified by the Bull of August 15th, 1801. Tt was pub- 
lished by Napoleon April 8th, 1802, slong with the “Organic Articles” 
_ which had not received the consent of the Pope, The “Organic 
_ Articles” were against the Papal claims. They retained the neces- 
sity of the Placetum Regiuw for all laws affecting the Church, 
whether they came from the Pope or a Council. They forbade any 
legate or nuncio to have his residence in France without 
from the State. An appeal was granted to the Council of State 
all abusos of clerical power, appel comme d'abur. The monks and all 
ecclesiastical officos Sa eae control wore to be removed. 
Tn the seminaries for the priests they only were to be teachers who 
subscribed to the four doctrines of 1682, ‘The Gallican Articles were 


* " Recuedl dee Alloeutians sneyeliques ot autres lettres Apoataiques 
ciéea dans VEnoyelique ot Yo Sytiabuy du 8 Dec, 1864," p. 590; with the " Organic 
Articles" ps G48 Both were published together by Napoleon, April 8, 1802, 

VoL. XVII. 7? 
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also incorporated in the statute of the recently founded University 0 
Paris, notwithstanding the Papal protests. Napoleon tried to have a 
patriarch for all France as much as possible independent of the Pope, 
and to remove celibacy and monasteries. The difference between 
Napoleon and the Pope increased, especially after Napoleon desired 
the unconditional institution of bishops nominated by him, or, in 
caso of refusal, through the metropolitans. This the Pope had orally 
promised, but on condition that Napoleon did not publish it; @ 
condition which Napoleon did not keep. A bull of excommunica- 
tion was issued against Napoleon. Ho was not named in the bull, 
but the Pope made known to him by a private letter against whom 
it was issued. Napoleon allowed the Pope to be led a prisoner to 
Verona, and as a threat to him called a national synod. It, however, 
declared that without the Pope nothing could be decided, and asked, 
first of all, his liberty. The emperor, enraged at this demand, sent 
more bishops to prison, but he did not obtain what he wished—the 
management of Church affairs in France with or without the con- 
sent of the Pope. After this treatment of the bishops the clergy 
clung closer to the Pope, and were more opposed to the authority of 
the State. In the meantime came the downfall of Napoleon and the 
beginning of the restoration. How has tho condition of things 
changed! The State has again become national; yea, wishes to 
establish a more powerful national Church, governed indeed by itself ; 
but the Church which hitherto had zealously maintained the prin- 
ciple of nationality, now indifferent to national liberties, seeks refuge 
and protection in the universal Catholic Church. The cosmopolitan 
tendency of French philosophy turning again to Christianity, 
becomes a warfare against nationalism, that it may be in unity with 
the ecumenical centre in Rome. 

Under the restoration a Catholic league was formed for the protec 
tion of the throne and the altar. This was powerfully supported by 
the Jesuits, who through the bishops had again been admitted into 
the seminaries of the priests, though to the University belonged by 
law the oversight of all places of education, even those of the 
clergy. The Jesuits zealously propagated Ultramontane principles. 
Louis XVIIL,, otherwise a shrewd man, did not interfere with what 
tended to establish the Bourbon throne. But the suspicion that 
there might be a counter-revolution, and the removal of property 
acquired since 1789 by the clergy and the princes, was again 
kindled, and broke out in clear flames under Charles X., who 
favoured the Jesuits. Louis Philippe condemned the efforts of the 
zealote, protected the religious freedom of the Evangelical Churches, 
and justified the right of the University to the oversight of all 
instruction. Later, however, he became more friendly towards the 
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Uliramontanes As he did not at first join in Catholic’ 

his fidelity to the Church was suspected, and the’aeel of ‘those 
who had fought zcalously for the indissolubility of the interests of 
tho Bourbon throne and the altar was cooled towards the Citizon 
King. The clergy remained powerful, and became accustomed moro 
and more to look to Romo as the protector of the Church. 

There were not wanting men who, after the storms of so many 
revolutions, saw that the only safety for France was in a religious 
regeneration, But alas! in their great and well-meant efforts there 
-wasagerm of death. The periodical “ Avenir,” ond men of great gifts 
and noble minds, as Count Montalembert, La Mennnis, and Lacordaire, 
hold a conspicuous pluce in this movement. They wished to dissolve 
the bond that united the Church to the State. They knew that to 
the State the Church owed much of its outward splendour, but it 
had brought the Church into servility and bondage, made it the 
enemy of the liberties of the people, and alienated many hearts, The 
Revolution of July had sanctioned tho freedom of the press, and 
granted religious liberty. Tt was now a question what place a 
Catholic could take. La Mennais conceived the bold idea that 

tholicism should make common cause with freedom, put away the 

_ crook of monarchy, which had so often beon a rod of correction, and 

‘ight stand supported only by its own innate strength." " He had 
already, with 2 glowing inspiration, combated indifference in religion, 
and formed a theory of Catholicism which was to unite differences.f 
We require, he says, an infallible source of truth, if truth is to have 

sown, The individual reason cannot find it. It can only exist in 

the universal reazon of humanity (sens commun, raison générale). But 
this universal reason must have a cognisable organ, a mouth whieh 
ves utterance to the entire religious consciousness of humanity. 
very earnest i inquirer, he says, must admit that the entire religious 
consciousness of true humanity is expressed in the Catholic system, 

\d that the head ‘of the Ohureh must be the infallible mouth and rock 
of truth, To submit to Papal infallibility becomes a duty, for that 
alone is rational. By this unity and peace are restored to humanity, 
and the right principles of government to civil states. The universal 
reason is incarnated in the Pope. He can set up or put down 

inces. The State is an arm to be moved at the will of the Pops. 
All creeds except the Catholic, according to La Mennais, are 
revolts against tho univerenl ronson, and are to be put down by 

ree.} He did not doubt that the Popo was also the rock of the 


* Geo a exmall treatise by Dr. eos es Cate let pele) caine Gein 
t See "Essai sux !'Tadifféronce en la Religion,” four vols, 1817-23, 
“which hod an immense cireuintion. tee so Rater, 
1 “De la Religion considérée dans so Kapports avoo l'Ordre Politique ot Civil,” two 
Be Par. 1825—26, ‘The two last-named principles wore soem removed. 
Vol. xvi. uv 
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liberties of the people. The Church takes its place above the 
strifes and passions of parties. Outwardly it is poor, but inwardly 
it is rich in virtues, and may again become a power of peace, 
satisfying the innermost cravings of the people. These views were 
shared by Lacordaire, Montalembert, Gerbet, and other younger 
men, who established the well-known periodical with the motto, 
“God and Freedom.” The liberation of the Church from the god- 
less State (7état athée) was boldly demanded. Gallicanism, which but 
recently had been confirmed by fourteen bishops in a council which 
rejected the principles of La Mennais as revolutionary and destruc- 
tive, was now branded as servility and enmity both to religion and 
the Church. Notwithstanding their unlimited devotion to the infal- 
lible Pope, the men of the future a long way surpassed the Gallicans 
in their advocacy of freedom—yea, of civil and political freedom even. 
more than of the freedom of the Church. The French nation was 
thus divided into two parties, One was national, but did not trouble 
itself about the freedom of the Church ; the other was not national, 
but Roman Catholic. It eagerly sought the freedom of the Church 
in relation to the State, but preached absolute subjection to Rome. 
This side had the advantage of the other, and appeared to get the 
more credit, as it proclaimed with greater certainty that the Pope 
was the rock and guardian of civil and political liberty. In this 
sonse they now advocated freedom of worship, the right of the people 
to choose the highest officers of the Church, the freedom of the presa 
and of societies, with the separation of Church and State. They 
adhered to universal human reason as the highest authority—that 
on which the infallible Papacy was to have its foundation. This had 
something familiar to ears accustomed to the French philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, even though its advocates returned for the 
authority to an original divine revelation of reason. 

These men were indeed bitterly deceived when, full of piety and 
a glowing love of freedom, they believed the Pope to be the rock of 
liberty. He appropriated their services as much as possible He- 
rejoiced in their vindication of his infallibility, and especially in 
their annihilating criticism of a Gallicaniam which regarded only 
the interests of the State. But as to that which concerned freedom, 
he withheld his praise, and pronounced the sharpest censure. At 
first, the men of the future intended to submit to the Papal con- 
demnation of their labours, and gave up their periodical. But soon 
there was a reaction towards freedom. They remembered that they 
had wished to build Papal authority on the universal reason of 
humanity, not on error and unreason. They had been in favour of 
the freedom of the people even in the interests of the Church, 
but they had erred as to Papal infallibility. La Mennais ended 
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as a democrat, and an enemy of the Roman Chair. The noble 
Count Montalembert, from his death-bed in 1870, expressed in a 
published letter how painfully the Vatican council had undeceived 
him, and he raised his voice once more in favour of the liberty of 
the French Church against the assumptions of the Pope. And 
thus the life-work of these men—not, indeed, altogether without 
their fault—is changed entirely into the opposite of that for which, 
in behalf of the welfare of France, they had striven, with much 
labour, sacrifice, and suffering. They had materially contributed 
to discredit Gallicanism with the religious part of the nation. In 
order to remove State subjection and its secularizing influence, 
they led the Church of France into a voluntary Roman or Ultra- 
montane bondage. 

Under Napoleon IITI., the dominion of the Jesuits over the clergy 
increased daily. (His throne rested on their influence with the 
provincial population.) The French bishops, partly, it is said, 
pressed by their clergy, have entirely submitted to the Vatican. 
Gallican freedom, in relation to the Pope, has thus been borne to its 
grave, and the voice of the noble Pére Hyacinthe threatens to fall as 
that of one crying in the wilderness. The French episcopate has 
sacrificed that National independence of the Church which has, for 
centuries, been the palladium and birthright of France among Catholic 
nations, and which was casily reconciled with the Catholicity of the 
Church. Through the new dogma, to the introduction of which it has 
materially contributed, it has made its future action more difficult. 
The State is now forced into a position of hostility and distrust towards 
the Church, and it becomes a question if the Church will really 
obtain the freedom which it expects. It has willingly submitted to 
the despotism of Rome, and to this may be added a continuance of 
the despotism of the State, which hitherto it has unwillingly borne. 
It is certainly not likely that the French State will readily resign the 
Regalia confirmed by the Concordat of 1801, especially the right of 
nominating the bishops. It is doubtful, too, if it will silently allow 
the clergy to receive the salaries from their State, with the State 
influence thereby conferred. 


itm 


It is evident that, if the Vatican is to be regarded as an (Ecume- 
nical Council, Curialism has subjected its last important enemy, the 
French Church. Since the time of Louis XIV., the Church has not 
defended its boundaries against the State, but against the Curia. To 
be independent of this, it has even allowed itself to be in bondage to 
the State. But the true ecclesiastical love of liberty, like every other 
virtue, must remain one and the same under all circumstances. 
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Gallicanism, in fact, participated so much in the principle of 
Curialism, that it restrained itself only illogically from its extreme 
demands. The Catholic unity which Gallicanism represented denied 
to the Evangelical Christian individuality, the right which Gallican 
individuality claimed for itself. The episcopate weakened its right 
by intolerance, in which it came but little short of Ultramontanism. 
It not only acknowledged the Papacy to be a divine institution, but 
to some extent the Roman Pope to be an eternal necessity. Episco- 
palianism holds fast to the necessary visibility of the unity of the 
Church, and thinks that through it alone Christian truth has ite 
continually requisite recognition, and not through the canonical 
Scriptures. This recognition is actually given by a Council, but only 
potentially by the episcopate. In a Council that infallibility is 
supposed to reside which is denied to the Pope. But if the visi- 
bility of Church unity, and the recognition of truth by men capable 
of error, are to be regarded as essential, then Curialism without doubt 
has @ great advantage over Episcopalism. The bishops are not 
always together. It is difficult to assemble them, while by them- 
selves every individual bishop is fallible. The Papacy, on the 
other hand, has stability of existence, of spiritual power, and of the 
ground-principles which support it. The real opinion of one man is 
much more easily known than that of a large assembly, whilst the 
ecumenicity of a Council, which depends on many conditions, is 
always liable to be disputed. The business is much clearer and more 
simple when the Pope is regarded as the source of all ecclesiastical 
power, dogma, and Church life. According to Episcopalism, the 
other bishops are, like the Pope, fallible. As Councils cannot be 
often assembled, an infallible decision sometimes cannot be obtained 
on disputed questions for centuries; and so a doctrine may remain, 
dogmatically at least, in suspense—left, as Protestants say, to the 
internal development of the Church. In all these respects the formal 
logic is manifestly on the side of Curialism. 

On the other hand, however, Curialism shows not smaller, but even 
greater weaknesses ; and especially since the building has received its 
top-stone through the pretended infallibility of the Pope. It has no 
Scripture foundation. Peter neither had, nor claimed, the position 
among the other apostles which the Pope docs among the bishops. 
Still less did Christ ever assign this position to him. Moreover, the 
transference of the place which Peter held to another bishop, or to 
the Bishop of Rome, is altogether a fiction. There is no special sacra- 
ment for the elevation to the Papal Chair, but that would not have 
been wanting had the Pope been the foundation of the whole Church. 
This want is « significant sign that old Christendom knew nothing 
of the modern position of the Pope. The visible unity of the Church 
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in one Pope cannot be absolutely necessary to ite existence, as there 
have been vacancies of the Chair, schisms, and continuing 
through decades of years. The Pope dies like other men, and so a 
return must be made to the episcopate as the root of the Papacy, 
and from it a new Pope has to be chosen. Those who choose are 
bishops. As the act of election is not sacramental, but human, 
mistakes aro possible, pp sellegare ied aro) 
tuted, but is appointed by men, and subject to More- 
over, the election depends essentially on the ekecronsnae Tee 
of election; so here there is a point where a kind of 

must be ascribed to the electing bishops or cardinals, to have 
certainty that the one is elected whom God wishes to be Pope. But 
this infallibility is contradicted through the frequent olection of 
anti-Popes, who anathomatizod cach othor. It has never been 
doubted Kiderto fiat a Popa may becouis Ieereals o& All Salo She 
sin of schism, to say nothing of mental afflictions, In such eases 
unity and order cannot be established without a higher court; but 
this higher court can only be the Church represented in the bishops. 
For thie reason also the Papal Primate must come back to 
copalism. Now the Pope not being immortal, nor secured from 
derangements of intellect and will, but rather, as experience shows, 
more exposed to them than other men, through the supposition 
of his being like Almighty God, and the colleges which elect the 
Pope having no promise of infallibility or of the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, the effort, successful for the prosent, to make the 
perfoctly independent of the episcopate, has in itself’ an internal 
contradiction. There is, however, a greater danger to be feared, and 
that is the injury which must be done to the religious sense of truth 
and the conscience of the Catholic world, by the ignominious and 
vacillating conduct of the bishops in the formation and 

of the new dogma. Tho interests of the unity of the Church have 
been placed in such a marked manner above known trath, that the 
episcopate has given to the laity an evil example of indifference to 
truth itself, This will continue to work like a destractive cancer in 
tho bosom of European society. 

Tt is here that the chief evil comos to light, and it is an evil 
common to Curialism and Episcopalism. Both ground the certainty 
of truth only on external authority. For this reason both postulate 
an infallibility for the visible Church, the one in tho form of an 
absolute monarchy, the other of an aristocracy. The difference, how- 
ever, docs not touch the laity, who in any case remain undor a human 
infallibility. The question whether tho principle of infallibility be 
in the Pope or the council is a question of power between the two 
parties that sharp the religious dominion over the people, rather than 
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a question which can deeply move the religious ground of the human 
mind. Neither Papalism nor Episcopalism inspires that firm com 
viction for which one would live or die. Neither of them dares to 
maintain that their thesis is a truth which has the power to make 
itself evident and to give certainty by itself. What an advantage in 
this has the Evangelical Church! It is founded on self-evident 
Evangelical Scripture truth, and its power to verify itself in a 
divine way to the mind which seeks reconciliation and union with 
God. It ascribes indeed willingly to writings and tradition the 
value which belongs to them; yet it does not really require these 
frail, doubtful, and often contradictory props. He who has once by 
faith known Christian truth as truth, no longer needs any human 
testimony for its foundation.* Ho does not, like the new Catholic 
Church, require the dangerous experiment of another new foundation 
on which to build his faith—even the infallibility of a man who 
occupies the chair at Rome. 

In conclusion, we may briefly glance at the possible consequences 
of the great events which have happened to the Catholic Church in the 
year 1870—the loss of the States of the Church, and the new dogma. 

(1.) Roman Catholicism will lose much of that authority, which is 
for many so fascinating and contagious. The Ritualists in England, 
Germany, and America, will be summoned to examination concerning 
the Romanizing elements which they have adopted, and will take 
warning not to proceed further in their course. The Greek Church 
in some places will attract many Roman Catholics, and the Oriental 
Churches which are united to Rome will become an uncertain pos- 
session. 

(2.) The absolute monarchical government will take the place of 
the independent rights of the episcopate. This will be so even more 
should the Pope regain his patrimony. The supremacy of the Italians 
in spiritual matters will increase without their being able to show 
any internal right in virtue of their piety, intellect, knowledge, 
education, or capacity for understanding the times and their ne- 
cessities, 

(8.) Learning, science, and mental freedom will euffer essential 
injury among Catholic nations by the principles of the Syllabus. 
Through the dogma of infallibility they have become obligatory on 
the modern Catholic world, and the now renewed Papal authority 
will strive to enforce them universally. 

(4.) States, if they remain faithful to the modern idea of the 
State, may come into serious collisions with the new Catholic 
Church. According to the new doctrine the Pope has now the 
consciences of Catholic subjects in his own hand. In a difficult 

© John iv. 42. 
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crisis he may summon them to revolt from their princes under 
penalty of the loss of salvation. He may free those who hold 
office from their oath of allegiance; he may compel judges, 
under penalty of tho loss of salvation or of excommunication, 
to pass judgment according to the Papal statutes, and not according 
to civil laws; he may forbid them to pronounce a judgment against 
the Church; he can forbid the recognition of @ constitution, and 
command the people how to act in the election of members to Parlia- 
ment; he may declare any war with a non-Catholic power, a reli- 
gious war, and promote great dissension in the ranks of an army ; 
he may claim all Catholic institutions as his property, to be disposed 
of at his will. 

(5.) If the State does not interfere with the new dogma, it is cer- 
tain that the Pope will command it to be taught in all Catholic 
schools. It will be inculcated on all Catholics that in case of any 
collision between the Church and the State, their duty is to obey 
the Pope. 

(6.) The universities, especially in Germany, where Catholic facul- 
ties and universities are many, will be silenced, Catholic theology 
will be degraded, and will lose more and more its equal birthright 
with faculties free from this yoke. None will be admitted as teachers 
of theology but infallibilists, who have torn out of their hearts the 
charter-leaf of freedom and suffered mental emasculation. The result 
will be that noble and gifted spirits will no more devote themselves 
to the service of the Catholic Church. With its rich benefices, 
however, there will be no lack of candidates, who will be more fanatic 
the more limited they are in talent and education. To get more 
submissive clergy, efforts will be made to substitute for Catholic 
faculties episcopal seminaries, in order to keep the pupils from the 
free atmosphere of the universities. 

(7.) Thereis no State still possessing clear and vigorous self-con- 
sciousness which will venture to acknowledge the new dogma as among 
the essentia of the Catholic Church. For it might in that case be 
compelled to use its powers in persecuting its friends within and 
without the Catholic Church, and thus complete the triumph of 
Papal absolutism over the spiritual freedom of the people—it might 
even have to stand up for a lie against the truth. The protection 
and the rights which formerly were given to the Catholic Church 
no State can be obliged to confer on the new Catholic Church of 
1870 to the injury of old Catholics. In giving laws it must adjust 
itself to the new formation in the Catholic religious society. 

(8.) The restoration of the temporal State as a fortification for the 
Pope in his new plenitude of power and infallible authority, would 
hasten the downfall of freedom within the Catholic world. On the 
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other hand it is supposed, with greater probability, that the com 
tinued loss of the temporal state will have the certain result of 
transforming the Curia. This, however, is not healing the principal 
evil. The great institutions of the hierarchical machinery of govern- 
ment require great expense. Should the income of the ecclesiastical 
state decline, the administration of the Curia can only be possible by 
means of an annual contribution from Catholic nations, the.appoint- 
ment of a kind of civil list for the Pope, with fixed sums for the 
cardinals. But to these allowances from states or nations will be 
added some conditions. The contributing states will reserve to them- 
solves an influence over the Curia, over the appointments of the 
cardinals, and the election of the Pope. By this the autocracy of 
the Italians will be restrained. Care may also be taken that the 
different nations be represented in the College of Cardinals, and either 
successively or alternately in the person of the Pope. Thus the 
principle of nationality, after having lost its chief advocate in France, 
may succeed to a new power in the very centre of the hierarchy, if it 
does not proceed universally to the institution of national Churches. 
If some cardinals were appointed to represent the particular interests 
of their own countries, there might be an important check to Italian 
or Roman supremacy. This might also counteract the dangers 
which, through the application of the new dogma, may flow out as 
from the box of Pandora. It seems therefore to be the interest of 
Catholics, especially of the German race who long for a deliverance 
of the Church from Italian domination, that the Pope should remain 
without his temporal dominions. This seems to be the surest way to 
bring the Curia to a proper sense of the just claims of other nations. 
The Papacy indeed of the present day, with its pronounced hostility 
to modern states and their government, does not deserve that they 
should come to its assistance, except with the effort to improve, 
so far as that is possible, and to put a check on its absolutism. 
The Pope has recklessly broken the compact between the imperium 
and the aacerdotium and he himself must bear the consequences. 
J. A. Dorner. 








